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INVITATION TO TRAVEL 


Learning history is much like learning outer space. As you go back to the re- 
mote past, you discover collisions that are perceivable only from afar. The perspec- 
tive of history enables you to determine similarities in succeeding events. More, you 
are helped by every student’s most faithful companion: your imagination. 

You are setting out on a voyage to the ancient world to learn about fascinating 
and instructive things. You will go to long since extinct cities, and witness most as- 
tonishing customs and beliefs of long since extinct peoples. 

So, on your way. Go to the Land of Fragrance with the daring Padiuset, a ‘Theb- 
an schoolboy. You will hear the snapping sails and creaking masts made of Leba- 
nese cedar, and ocean waves battering the sides of the frail boat. You will see the 
east coast of Africa during the reign of Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt. You will experi- 
ence the incredible difficulties of travel in those distant days to a country that lay 
a mere three to five days away from present-day Egypt by boat. 

Then you will go to Babylon and learn of the injustices of the royal laws. You 
will follow the road east to a sunscorched valley, the site of the fabulous Persepolis. 
With the Indian boy Swami you will come to the house of healer Charaki and hear 
the story of how his father’s severed lip was sewn back. You will join the Greek he- 
roine who swam in the stormy sea to cut the anchors of the warships that Persian 
King Xerxes had sent against Greece. With Decebalus of Dacia you will decipher 
the name Spartacus on the wall of a cell, and it will cast the same spell as it did on 
the captive gladiator. 

You will roam the squares, streets and alleyways of ancient towns, the theatres 
and temples of those times, the palaces of kings and hovels of the poor. You will hear 
what people spoke about 2,000 and more years ago. You will read the thoughts they 
had not dared to speak aloud. You will see the ancient world as I saw it in my years 
of studying the ancients, deciphering inscriptions found in digs, inspecting the sta- 
tues of ancient sculptors, the frescoes on the walls of ancient tombs — comparing 
and collating. 

History is my trade. That is why I took it upon myself to be your guide. I bring 
you tales of happenings that occurred or could have occurred with plain people who 
lived under unjust laws and dreamed of a better lot. Surely they deserve our sympa- 
thy and respect. I introduce you to wise men who have won the admiration of suc- 
cessive generations down the ages. 

You will meet Buddha, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Socrates, and Seneca in their 
quest for the truth and their fight to assert their ideal and their way of life. You will 
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also meet poets who have overcome temporal and linguistic barriers to range them- 
selves by our side. 

It is quite likely that the events I describe and the people I portray will remind 
you of something you have gone through yourself, or something you have heard or 
read about pertaining to our times. Do not be surprised. People are always people, 
despite the millennia that may separate the generations. Besides, even though the 
historian strives to be impartial and objective, he is what he is in his choice of subject 
matter, plot, and cast. His book will inevitably remind you of a bronze mirror pol- 
ished on both sides. On the side that faces the reader will be the reflection of the era 
he has reconstructed from sources, and on the other side the reflection or imprint of 
the author’s own life, his time, and his soul. 
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10 The Ancient East 


SINUHE, SON OF FEAR 


A tale popular among ancient Egyptians of a nobleman who 
fled from his country and lived for years among the Retyjnu 
(North Syrian) Bedouins. 


Those who had not been raised in this yellow ocean of sand could not suspect 
trouble. The sky was clear, and there was not a breath of wind. 

A man of about forty whose appearance and dress showed him to be an Egyp- 
tian dignitary, pushed aside the linen curtain to let in the morning’s freshness. ‘The 
tall mules to whose backs his litter was attached, swung their tails happily. They, 
too, were taking heart after the sweltering heat. ‘The man in the litter closed his eyes. 
‘The steady rolling from side to side induced slumber. 

“Master!” someone whispered excitedly. 

Startled, the Egyptian fixed his sleep-laden eyes upon Tujim, the Bedouin who 
had guided many a caravan and enjoyed the full trust of embassy officials. But the 
place of the guide was at the head. Why was he here? 

‘“f.ook over there,” the Bedouin said quietly —so quietly that the Egyptian 
only guessed what he had said from the movement of his lips. 

“Where? I see nothing,” he said vexedly. “Oh, that tiny cloud?” 

“The Yellow Death.” 

Having said this, the Bedouin genuflected and touched the ground with his 
forehead. 

“What are we to do?” There was alarm in the Egyptian’s voice. 

“Hurry to the hills. They will cover us.” 

‘““But we have enemies there,’ the ambassador said. 

‘No enemy can be worse than the Yellow Death. [t will bury you alive. Nergal, 
king of death, will get the scroll you are taking to the king of Babylon.” 

“We won't make it,” the Egyptian argued. ““The hills are far.” 

‘“T know a short way. But we must travel light. Leave the caravan.” 

The ambassador turned the 1dea over in his head. He could not come to Baby- 
lon without his master’s gifts. The king of Babylon was as greedy as a Jackal. In his 
letters to Egypt, he wrote: “Send me gold, more gold, and still more gold, for in your 
land it is as abundant as the sand.” 

“Be quick. Make up your mind, Pahor.”’ 

The Bedouin called the dignitary by name. This time, the lack of ceremony did 
not seem to offend. Pahor descended from the litter with unseemly alacrity. The 
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Donkeys were the chief mode of 
transportation in ancient Egypt. 
Limestone relief 





Yellow Death was no joke. It was better to return to the king with head guiltily 
bowed than to choke to death in the sand. 

They were striding across the seemingly endless desert. The Bedouin in front, 
the Egyptian putting along behind. No one had called out, no one had followed. 
The caravan was abandoned to fend for itself. 

‘he wind rose at midday. A veil seemed to cover the sky. The sun was barely 
able to penetrate it. Columns of sand rose up around them. The sand struck pain- 
fully at their bare legs. The wind kept growing stronger. They held hands so as not 
be driven apart. The mist grew denser until, soon, it was quite dark. 

When Pahor thought he was at the end of his tether, the wind weakened. It 
stopped lashing so hard at his face, its rage mostly spent. His shoulder leaned against 
something hard. The Bedouin gave him a shove and, as he discovered next morning, 
he was in a cave. 

Hearing the howling storm, Pahor recalled the saying “In the desert all gods 
are evil.” How could people live here, far from the Nile, the soil ablaze with heat? 

Thus passed the night. Or a still longer time. Tired from the bout with death, 
Pahor slept and slept. 

When he awoke, he heard the Bedouin singing. The song came from afar, as 
from another world: 


Scorching whirlwinds have built 
Mountains of golden sand, but 
The vaults of heaven are as high as ever... 


Shovelling sand aside with his hands, Pahor crawled on all fours towards the 
light. Finally, he reached the Bedouin. Clearing his mouth of sand, the Egyptian 
looked around. He saw a plain with green and blue rings. The rings were oases and 
little lakes. The peaked rocks framing the plain to left and right looked like the fangs 
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Collecting taxes from peasants. An 
ancient Egyptian depiction 


of a predatory animal. Was that why they were called Lion’s Jaw? People said an 
Egyptian army was trapped here two or three hundred years ago. The jaw closed 
and the army was lost. No one came home. The Egyptians have been by-passing the 
valley ever since. 

Seeing his companion’s alarm, Tujim said: 

“This is the land of the Retjnu. They are ruled by Ammunenshi. Those are his 
pastures.” 

As they descended, a herd of sheep crossed their path. How were the animals to 
know the difference between an Egyptian king’s ambassador and a plain mortal? 
But their shepherd, he should have known better. Yet, he did not even prostrate 
hi nself. He just stood there, looking stupidly at Pahor. Not until the Egyptian 
re ‘ched him, did he slightly lift his broadbrimmed hat. He deserved a flogging. 
But this was alien land. 

Before nightfall, the travellers reached an oasis, the residence of Chief Ammu- 
nenshi, who welcomed the Egyptian without a trace of servility. 

“May you and your ruler live a hundred years. May your land never lack 
water. To what do I owe this honour?” 

The Egyptian told him of his plight, and added: “I need help. My master, ruler 
of the northern and southern land, shall reward you.” 

‘“} want no reward. Sinuhe, my son-in-law — speak to him.”’ 

‘“Sinuhe? But that’s an Egyptian name.” 
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The god Ptah embraces king Senusret I of the XII 
dynasty, which ruled the Middle Kingdom at its peak of 
prosperity. The masterpiece of ancient Egyptian 
literature, The Tale of Sinuhe, is associated with his 

name 





“Ttis Egyptian,’ Ammunenshi replied. “‘I found him weak from thirst and fear 
thirty years ago. He stayed with us and learned to tend sheep and protect them from 
lions. But the seed of fear sits in him still.” 

‘What is his fear?”’ 

“He will tell you.” 

A few minutes later, Pahor saw a grey-haired old man, his neck scrawny, his 
face wrinkled. Here is what he heard from him: 

My name is Sinuhe. I accompanied Senusret, the eldest son and heir of Pha- 
raoh Amen-em-het. The Pharaoh’s troops, which were under Senusret’s command, 
were stationed on the border with the nomads. But one night, Senusret, the divine 
falcon and his closest friends, his retinue, disappeared. No one in the army knew 
where he had gone. The evil spirit called Curiosity prompted me to approach one of 
the tents. I heard voices. They said the Pharaoh’s divine visage had vanished 
beyond the horizon, that the ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt had risen to Heaven 
and joined the Sun. He whose name I do not want to utter was being prevailed 
upon to hurry to the court before Senusret got there. 

When I heard what they were saying I trembled from head to foot. There 
would be discord, strife, and disaster in the capital. 

I hid in the bushes. Warriors rushed to and fro. I thought they were looking 
for me who had learned a secret, and stayed in hiding. When night fell, I set out on 
my way. On coming to the Nile, I crossed it in a boat. The west wind helped me. 
Soon I came to the wall built as a defence against Bedouins. I crawled past it 
through the bushes, for I did not want the guards to see me. Beside the Great Black 
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Lake I felt thirst. Sand was on my teeth. That, I thought, was the taste of death. 

Then [ heard the bleating of sheep. It put heart into me. The Bedouin shep- 
herds gave me water to drink. They boiled milk for me. Travelling from land to land, 
I came to the possessions of Chief Ammunenshi. He told me to stay. I trusted him. 
He gave his eldest daughter to me in marriage, and let me choose a plot of land. 
Grapes and figs grew there. I have three sons. ‘They are now men, and each is chief 
of a tribe. But my strength is failing. My limbs are weak. My eyes have lost lustre. 
I do not want to die in a foreign country. By the custom of this land, the dead are 
thrown to the hyenas and birds. 

‘Your lot has been pitiful, Sinuhe,” the ambassador said. “‘You’re like a stray 
bull in a strange herd. My heart grieves for you. Here you will have no tomb, and 
will share the lot of the Bedouins.”’ 

Sinuhe sank to the ground. His body was racked by sobs. 

“Be good to me,”’ he wailed, hugging the ambassador’s legs. ““Tell the God that 
I had accidentally learned a court secret, but that I carried it with me to a distant 
land, and did no one harm.”’ 

“God is kind,” said the ambassador, telling the old man to rise. “‘He will forget 
your guilt if you help me return to Egypt.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” Sinuhe cried out happily. “Dll do everything you say.” 

A year passed. A merchant caravan came to the land of the Retjnu. A letter 
came with it for Sinuhe. The old man read the scroll he was given, and tears 
streamed down his cheeks. 

“You have travelled far,” it said. “Your fearful heart prompted you to flee 
from country to country. For many years you lived with Bedouins and were like 
a Bedouin yourself. But we remember you as you were once. So come back to the 
capital, and kiss its earth. The dirt of your body will be returned to the desert. Your 
clothes will be given to those who live amid the sand. You will be anoimted with 
fragrant oils and wrapped in cool linen. You will not die abroad. A case of Lebanese 
cedar will be made for your mummy, and you will be driven by bullocks, and sing- 
ers will march, dwarfs will dance at the door to your tomb. Come back, Sinuhe, 
come back.”’ 


THE ADMONITIONS OF IPUWER 


This tale is based on ancient Egyptian prophetic texts that 
reflect the deep-going social conflicts in Egyptian society 
around 2000 B.C. 


The stone slab that covered the pit was moved aside. The sun’s rays lit up the 
smooth stone walls, the straw litter, and the motionless body lying on it. 
“Stand, [puwer,” a voice said. 
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‘he man rose obediently. From above, the unkempt head looked like a cap of 
camel’s hair. 

“Look at me!” 

The man raised his head. He had a long, narrow face, and a powerful forehead. 
His wide-open eyes, it seemed, were unsecing. 

‘Who am I?” the voice asked. 

“You? You are the knower of God’s words, he who praises God’s name, he who 
gives alms to the poor, he who teaches justice, and may you live long,” the captive 
recited the memorised words. 

‘Do you remember why you are here?”’ 

“No.” 

“Have you been in the House of Memory?” 

“T do not know.”’ 

“Were you visited by Maat, the daughter of Ra? Did she not guide your 
hand?” 

‘! do not remember,” the captive cried. 

His echo droned amid the columns and faded beneath the vaults of the temple. 

“Then, come.” 

The man groped unsteadily for the ladder that had been lowered into the pit. 
He enjoyed the feeling of warm wood under his bare feet instead of cold stone or wet 
straw. Wood it was part of a long since forsaken world. 

The captive’s feet quickly scaled the rungs of the ladder. Soon, he stood beside 
the edge of his stone tomb, bathed in the light of the sun. He took a few more steps 
and stumbled against a wall adorned with bas-reliefs. He stretched out his hand and 
touched the protruding images. 

“Go, Ipuwer,” said the voice, ““and may you never find the way to God’s 
House again, for you have desecrated it.” 

The man turned and ran. If you could call it running. He raised his feet high, 
and lowered them, and hardly made progress. It was as though invisible balls of 
rock were tied to his legs, pulling him down. Then he dropped to the ground and fell 
asleep. 

He was wakened by the touch of a hand. It was not a hand, however, but 
a plant that moved with the breeze. Examining its prickly stem, I[puwer tried to re- 
member its name. He failed, and wandered off blindly. 

“Hey!” a stranger’s voice called. 

Ipuwer turned his head. He saw a man lying on his stomach some ten paces 
away. His legs were raised and Ipuwer saw that the bare soles of his feet were black 
and blue, and swollen. 

‘“What’s happened to your feet?” Ipuwer asked. 

“Ha, ha! Don’t you know?” The stranger’s laughter was like the bubbling of 
boiling water. 
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Ipuwer spoke earnestly: ““Something’s happened to my head. I remember 
nothing.” 

‘Don’t tell me,” the man replied, turning painfully on his side, “that you’ve 
never had anyone get on your back, bend your legs, and beat your soles with 
a rod?” 

“‘T never saw it done, but I seem to recollect something,” said Ipuwer. ““The 
overseer’s report and a note by the All-Knowing One across the papyrus: thirty 
lashes...”” 

“You said thirty?” the other muttered. “But the executioner added five of his 
own. I never promised anything. Nothing at all. Senusert has followed Osiris in the 
19th year of his reign and we are now in the sixth year of the reign of the divine 
Amenemhet.” 

“Eight years!’ Ipuwer mumbled. “‘And I thought it was yesterday.” 

“Were you beaten over the head?” the other one asked. 

‘Eight years — eight years in a stone dungeon with walls as smooth as a tomb. 
And complete silence. The rock chewed away my memory.” 

‘I’ve got it,” said the other one. “You’re the abductor of treasures. It’s of what 
you ve done that people sing, ‘Whatever there was in the pyramid is now empty.’ ” 

‘Where is that from?” Ipuwer exclaimed. There was agony in his voice. ‘““Who 
gave you those words?” 

“Who?” the other said. “Everybody sings them. First of all the potter. He turns 
his wheel and sings all day. But where are you off to? No, you really must have been 
beaten over the head.” 

Ipuwer heard nothing more. He was running as fast as he could. The earth on 
which he had lain gave him back his strength. 


* * 


The potter’s wheel kept turning, and a jug took shape out of a formless grey 
lump of clay to the sound of its monotonous droning. He swayed in the saddle, 
seized hold of his charger’s mane, but the charger was evidently wounded because 
it snorted and began sinking to the ground. 

The potter sang his favourite song: 


See, he who never saw a fan 

Is now its possessor, 

While he who possessed me 

Is fanned by the breeze. 

She who saw herself in the water 
Now owns a mirror, 

And he who slept in the mud 
Now has a bedstead. 
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Someone’s heavy breathing sounded above the rustle of the potter’s wheel and 
the sounds of the song. The potter stopped the wheel and turned his head. He saw 
a ragged, emaciated old man with eyes as empty as a corpse’s. 

‘Sing, sing,” the old man pleaded, “‘sing. Please.” 

“Who are you,” the potter asked. “And what do you want?” 

“I’m [puwer who has lost his memory,” the stranger replied. “I was kept in 
a stone pit for eight years, until he who knows the word of God told me I could go. 
But what is a man with no memory? He is like a butterfly that lives one night. Over 
there, by the river, the one who was beaten with rods gave me a thread. It has led 
me to you, who knows the song.Where did you find it?” 

The potter spread his arms. 

‘The song? Better ask me where the clay pit is, or where I get water. Here are 
my hands. I use them to mould jugs. I sing, because it helps my work. I cannot point 
at anyone and say, there, he’s the one who made up the song.” 

The potter pushed his wheel angrily. The jug began turning like an Ethiopian 
dancing girl at the feast of Osiris. Smoothing it with his hands, the potter sang: 

‘Truly: noble in sorrow, and common in joy. 

‘Truly: the earth turns like a potter’s wheel...” 

Suddenly Ipuwer cried out in delight, as though he had come upon a long lost 
friend: “I’ve got it, it’s back!” 

His memory opened like a lotus flower in the morning rays of the sun. He re- 
membred how it had all happened. In the House of Memory he had been leafing 
through the statements of the field overseers, the keepers of the royal storehouses, 
the supervisors of the scribes and stonecutters. Before nightfall he was to submit a re- 
port on what was being done to multiply the possessions of the Good God. His head 
teemed with the names of tillers who had appropriated handfuls of grain, of those 
who had not paid for the use of gear, of the launderers who had torn royal linen, the 
stonecutters who had not done their day’s stint, and the weavers who had botched 
the shrouds for the corpses of holy cats. 

It seemed to him he heard the voices of all these people with faces distorted by 
fear. Twenty lashes, thirty, a hundred! Suddenly, he, too, began to tremble. He pic- 
tured all these people squaring their shoulders, gathering into crowds, and shouting 
something fearlessly in great anger. 

A shadow slip by behind his back. He saw the white ostrich plume on her head, 
and recognised Maat, the daughter of Ra, goddess of truth, justice, and law. Her 
glance pierced him to the marrow. He felt her hand rising and pushing him towards 
the table where lay an open scroll of papyrus. 

And he no longer remembered how his fingers grasped a reed pen, how they ac- 
quired strength. The reed was like an oar to him. By pushing it, he left ciphers 
on the rustling leaves as an oar does on the surface of a lake. Though they did 
not disappear, as they would if they were written on water. They arranged 
themselves neatly, hieroglyph after hieroglyph, line after line, filling the scroll with 
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the voices of men who had for the first time won freedom and sampled its taste. 

One of the junior priests approached and bent over the scroll. No, Ipuwer did 
not recall his face. But the words he spoke echoed in his ears still: 

‘“Tpuwer, you have a fine head.”’ 

That was the last thing he had heard that day. For having deposited every- 
thing that Maat had filled him with on the papyrus, he sank into a sleep that was 
much like death. 

He came to his senses when he heard the voice of Him who knew the Word of 
God — in the morning of the following day or the day after if he had slept more than 
a night and a day. 

‘TI have read what you have written,’ said He who knew the Word of God. “‘I 
promoted you, you worm, I led you into the House of Memory, I trusted you with 
scrolls hidden from the uninitiated. You were instructed to find ways of increasing 
the royal possessions, not to incite to mutiny. From whom did you learn those foul 
and lying words?” 

‘From Maat,” [puwer replied, looking the High Priest squarely in the eyes. ‘‘It 
was she who unrolled the papyrus and who directed my hand. I had not known 
those words before.” 

“You lie, Ipuwer,” the High Priest cried out angrily. “It was not Maat, who 
attends to peace and order; the spirit of rebellion came with the evil wind blowing 
from the desert. The wind put those words into your head, ‘The earth turns like 
a potter’s wheel.’ Never, never will that happen. The rich will retain their power 
and wealth, and the poor will serve them and suffer pain. The scroll shall be torn to 
shreds, taken to the desert, and burned. As for you, I shall keep you out of sight until 
your memory is cleansed of evil.” 

They had put [puwer in a dungeon, where he stayed for eight years. Who had 
let his words wander about the Earth? Was it the junior priest, who had said, ‘“‘Ipu- 
wer, you have a fine head’’? Or had it been the one who was ordered to take the 
scroll to the desert? The scroll had been burned, but not the words that Maat had 
uttered. The wind had not blown them away. It had not carried them to the no- 
mads. hey were alive here, in the land of the great Nile, and were being passed on 
from mouth to mouth. Now, Ipuwer remembered every word of what he had then 
written, and recalled all his life from the day his father had taken him to the House 
of God, where he was initiated in all the wisdoms kept from outsiders. How proud 
he had been when his head was shaved and he was clothed in linen attire. 

Ipuwer ran his fingers through his hair, and felt at ease. As though he had es- 
caped from a bottomless pit with smooth stone walls and found himself in a garden 
with interwoven roots, a confusion of grasses, with warbling birds, and seething life. 

The potter stopped the wheel again, and glanced up at the stranger. He stood 
erect, and the wrinkles on his forehead seemed to have vanished. His visage had 
brightened, and the sparkle of the rebellious song seemed to light up his eyes. 

“Hear me, old potter,” said the stranger, clenching his fists. “I know how 
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a piece is torn from the liver, how it is mixed with blood, how a song 1s moulded out 
of it, and how it is baked in the fire of eternity. And remember what I say to you 
the Admonitions of Ipuwer who has regained his memory.” 


EXPEDITION TO THE LAND OF FRAGRANCE 


The expedition to the Land of Fragrance, or Punt as the 
Egyptians called it, is known to us from inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs in the Temple of Amon near Thebes. Punt was evi- 
dently located on the territory of modern-day Somalia. Frail 
little ships covered a distance of some 2,000 kilometres to 
reach it. In 1976, French explorers re-traced the famous 
expedition on a vessel of the old Egyptian type which was 
named Punt. 


“Devote your heart to books.’ I, scribe Padiuset, have written these words, as 
dictated by my teacher, so many times that they were impregnated in my memory. 
For six years, day after day, I was told that the highest wisdom was in books and 
books alone. Like the others in the Theban school, I thought anyone who could not 
read and write was a wretched worm. But the winds of travel swept away my arro- 
gance. I respected men of the sea. I got to know the world. Hear my story as I have 
memorised it thanks to Maat, the goddess of memory. 

It began when Retu, our teacher’s Ethiopian slave, entered the classroom. Re- 
volving the whites of his eyes, he let ‘Teacher know someone wanted to see him at 
once. 

Need I say how glad we were to rest a little from his monotonous voice and the 
rod which he used unsparingly on our backs. We blessed Thya, the teacher’s scraggy 
wife for her habit of calling him during lessons. Something must have happened in 
their house, which was as full of children as a fisherman’s net 1s full of fish. 

But this time the reason for the interruption was different. ‘The teacher re- 
turned with a solemn and festive face. Looking above our heads, he sang out: 

“Padiuset!”’ 

I jumped up, but my legs barely held me. I felt a horrid trembling in my knees. 
What would they flog me for this time? For smacking Yakhmes? But Ive been flog- 
ged for that already. The sneak must have told his father, bearer of the royal san- 
dals, and they’ll give it to me for reals. 

‘“‘Padiuset, come,” I heard the teacher say as through a fog. And behind my 
back, like an echo, Yakhmes’s hateful cackle. 

I cannot remember how I came to the outside hall, and then to the teacher’s 
little room. 

A man of about 40, broad-shouldered, with greying shortcropped hair, a scar 
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on his forehead and a missing little finger on his right hand, was waiting there. It 
wasn't Yakhmes’s father. I folded my hands over my chest in respectful greeting. 

Looking at me closely, the stranger nodded. 

“Your Excellency,” the teacher said, “this is the boy Padiuset you wished to 
see. He is the best pupil in my class.” 

I gave the teacher a sidelong glance. Why was he praising me? Earlier today, 
he had called Yakhmes his best pupil. 

‘The stranger’s face lit up in a smile. 

‘In my trade,” he said, “the best may turn out the worst. Can the boy fight?” 

“I do not teach boys to fight,” the teacher said in an injured tone. ‘“‘But as far as 
I know, Padiuset is quite able to stand up for himself.” 

‘“Fine,”’ the stranger said appeasingly. ““Tell the boy’s parents they have been 
honoured. I, Hebsen, envoy of Her Highness Hatshepsut, may she live long in good 
health and safety-—I am taking Padiuset on my expedition and appoint him 
scribe.” 

‘‘Padiuset has no parents. He lives with his uncle,” the teacher reported. He 
liked to be precise. We were accustomed to it, but the royal envoy, it seemed to 
me, wanted no non-essential details. 

“Tell the Uncle,” he said with annoyance, “that his nephew is going to the 
country of Punt, where no Egyptian had ever set foot before.” 

The teacher had something to say to that: “It says in the old books, your Excel- 
lency, that in Pharaoh Sahure’s time 80,000 measures of myrrh ! and 2,600 pieces of 
ebony had been brought to our country. The helmsman Hwi had been to Punt 
eleven times.”’ 

“When was that?” the royal envoy asked. 

‘A thousand five hundred years ago.” 

“Oh, that’s a very long time. Has anyone memorised the way? You who know 
the scrolls, can you tell me how to get there. How long will the voyage take? Will the 
wind blow from bow or stern?” 

The teacher could say nothing. 

‘As you see, helmsman Hwi has written nothing.” 

Turning to me, the envoy prodded my chest solemnly, and declared: ‘“This boy 
will write about our voyage. In times to come, people will know where Punt 
lies, what kind of people live there, and what riches they possess. Come, Padiu- 
set.” 

I thanked Teacher for having taught me to write, and said good-bye. I had the 
impression ‘Teacher was pleased that Hebsen had approved his choice. Could he 
have chosen Yakhmes or some other boy of noble and rich parents? They would 


' The aromatic resinous exudation from a plant growing in the tropics (southern part of the 
Arabian Peninsula and North-East Africa), worth its weight in gold in ancient times. Used as incense and 
spice. 
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Queen Hatshepsut’s boats are being 
loaded with the treasures of Punt. 
Based on a temple relief 
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have caused a lot of bother. As for me, I did not know my father. Mother had never 
told me about him. 

As we stepped into the street, | heard Teacher call out: 

‘“Padiuset, bring me a little monkey! Please, don’t forget.” 


Travelling across the red-hot sand of the desert, we were completely bushed 
from the heat and thirst. The slave porters had it worst of all. Countless numbers 
died on the way. 

On the sixth day, a blue strip appeared in the distance. Not until then did Heb- 
sen break his morose silence. 

“Keep your head up, boy! Those are our ships!” 

Hebsen’s eyes shone with fervour. I walked faster. The blue strip kept growing 
wider. Soon, I glimpsed ships beside the shore. They had upturned prows, shortish 
masts with wide sails, and two oars on the stern. They were at least twice as big as 
those I had seen on the Nile. 

I thought I would now be told to describe the sea, the shore, and the ships, and 
began recollecting the hieroglyphs I would use to it. But the work I was ordered to 
do was quite uninteresting. Squatting on my haunches I put down what Hebsen 
dictated — all the things that were being loaded in the holds of the five ships of our 
expedition. 

“Twenty sacks of oats — six wineskins of black beer — thirty skins of water...” 

I raised my head in surprise. ‘To my shame I did not know sea water was 
salty. 

“You can’t drink sea water,’’ Hebsen explained. ‘““We’ve got to take water 
enough for at least a month.” 

‘Six bows and 12 quivers,” he dictated after a pause. 

One of the slaves lost his footing and dropped his burden. Dozens of metal mir- 
rors scattered on the ground, with the sun shining in each of them. 

‘““T’ve never seen so many mirrors at one time,” I exclaimed. 

‘Savages like them,’’ Hebsen said during a break in our work. “‘I was sent to an 
island once, and they gave me pearls for every mirror.” 

Seeing that the word “pearl”? meant nothing to me, he added: “‘Pearls are shiny 
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The god Amon and Queen Hatshepsut. A relief on 
the obelisk in Karnakh 
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little stones found in seashells. They are obtained from the bottom of the sea, and 
are worth their weight in gold.” 

He broke off, as six slaves bending under the weight of some object, passed by. 
Taking a closer look, I saw it was the statue of queen Hatshepsut, may she live long 
in good health and safety. 

I bowed reverently. To be sure, I had never been in the palace and had never 
seen the Radiant One on the throne. But, more than once, my uncle took me to 
the new Temple of Amon, where I saw pictures of Hatshepsut on the stone 
walls. 

‘The day before we left Thebes,”’ Hebsen said, ‘“‘the Queen summoned me. In 
lofty words befitting the daughter of Amon, Creator and Ruler of the world, she ex- 
plained to me how important it was that I should open the route to Punt and bring 
back shrubs of myrrh for the temple of her parent.! The daughter of Amon has per- 
mitted me to take this statue of her as a sign of goodwill and put it in the prow of the 
first of our ships, so the never fading gaze of our Queen may be the first to sight the 
Land of Fragrance so dear to her heart.” 

Darkness fell quickly. The loading continued in the light of torches. Half-naked 
slaves carried sacks and cases. My hand kept count almost mechanically. My eyes 


' The Temple of Amon in Deir-el-Bahri, west of Thebes, was built amid the rocks on Hatshepsut’s 
orders. An inscription about the voyage to the land of Punt, with explanatory drawings, is still extant on 
its walls. 
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were closing. I was later told that I’d dropped off to sleep when recording the cargo 
of the third vessel. Hebsen said to take me to the first ship. I slept and did not see 
how they raised the stone anchors’ and how the fleet set off on its voyage. 


The blue sea spread before us like a scroll of papyrus, on which the ships left be- 
hind hieroglyphs of white foam. They wrote their message upon the sea, but the 
scribe has not been born who could read them. 

During the voyage I got to know every little corner of the ship. More, I got to 
know the men of the sea. Their hearts were trully as fearless as a lion’s, and their 
eyes keener than a falcon’s. They knew a storm was coming before it came. One was 
braver than the next. There were none unworthy among them. 

Most of the seamen were from Biblus, a place famous for people with skilful 
hands. These ships of ours which had set out on Queen Hatshepsut’s orders to find 
Punt, the land of marvels, had been built in Biblus. 

On one side we saw a stretch of desert shore-— the wretched land of Kush? 
which the gods had left without water. People who came here for gold, died of thirst. 
According to Hebsen, each of the former kings ordered his men to dig a well, but 
none succeeded. 

I kept looking around. From time to time, huge fish, jaws full of teeth like those 
of crocodiles, stuck their snouts out of the water. When I saw them first, I raised my 
hands to my eyes. Hebsen said: 

“Do not shut your face in fear, Padiuset. Those are sea hyenas. If you are on 
a ship, you have nothing to fear. Do you want me to lower a hook into the sea and 
catch one?”’ 

‘No, no, Hebsen,” I pleaded. ‘‘Let them go their way, we'll go ours.”’ 

After two months’ sailing, the shoreline changed. We saw bright green trees cov- 
ering hills, and in a week the shore seemed to turn, and the ships, which followed 
its contours, entered a large bay. 

“This is the Land of Fragrance!’ Hebsen said solemnly. 

He fell on his knees and poured out praise to Amon. Like the others, I followed 
suit. Only the oarsmen continued to raise and lower their oars methodically. 

We saw an extraordinary sight. A village lay before us — reed shanties erected 
on stilts. The people were blacker than tar. They rajsed their arms in wonder. Evi- 
dently, they had never seen a ship before. 

An unforgettable meeting occurred a short time later. We were standing in 
a group on the shore, and a procession was moving our way: the chief of the country, 
a woman of extraordinary proportions riding a donkey who was his wife, a few of his 








! Large stone anchors were recently found in a dig of an ancient Egyptian part of the Red Sea from 
where ships had set out of Punt. 

2 Nubia, south of Egypt, a possession of the pharaohs, is usually mentioned in Egyptian texts as 
wretched because it had no water. 
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daughters not as fat as their mother, and a number of courtiers. From afar, I saw 
a curved stick in the king’s hand. 

“Why is the sceptre curved?” I asked. 

Hebsen smiled. | 

“It’s no sceptre. Sceptres are never curved. It’s a come-back rod.” 

‘Do you mean to say it is thrown and comes back?” 

“Precisely. I’ve seen it many times. You raise the arm...” 

Hebsen broke off. Evidently, he realised this was not the right time for talking. 

The chief turned and said something in his guttural language. A man came for- 
ward and addressed Hebsen, the eldest, picking the words of our tongue with diffi- 
culty: 

“May the Gods preserve you!”’ 

“You too,” said Hebsen. 

‘"My ruler wishes to know how you came to his country — by sea or from the 
sky?” 

“We came by sea,” Hebsen said. 

“Who are you?”’ 

‘‘T am the envoy of Queen Hatshepsut, ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
the land of Kush. I have brought you gifts from her.” 

Hebsen signalled. I unrolled my scroll and enumerated the gifts we had brought. 
The interpreter barely managed to translate my words. The chief kept nodding his 
head in approval. His wife and daughters clucked their tongues in anticipation of 
the unheard-of treasures. Thereupon, Hebsen listed the things we wanted in return. 

It grew dark. Stars appeared in the sky. They looked bigger to me than those in 
Egypt. The air was filled with a heady fragrance. The roars of animals and the warb- 
ling of birds did not disturb me. I fell asleep right there and then. 

The moment I awoke, I ran to the ships. Our men were already hard at work. 
The oarsmen were helping to discharge the cargo, which they thereupon extracted 
from sacks and chests, and laid out on the ground for inspection. Our seamen were 
filling skins with potable water. Meanwhile, the men of Punt were bringing the gifts 
they had for us —skins of leopards, tusks of elephants, and pieces of ebony. They 
also brought baboons and light-footed dogs on leashes. And the procession closed 
with little black men no taller than an eight-year-old boy and tall black-skinned 
braves in wooden stocks. But what was that? A forest of shrubs seemed to be on the 
move: porters were carrying pots with blooming shrubs of myrrh. 

On the following day, we raised sail and departed from the beautiful land of 
Punt. I shall not bore you with an account of the difficulties we encountered on our 
way back. You may not believe me, but it took us more than two years to return 
home. I shall say nothing here of the storm that hostile gods visited upon us, nor of 
the waves that were ten elbows high. Let me only say that I was entrusted to look af- 
ter the little black men who were kept on the deck, and I saw to it that not a single 
one was swept away by the sea. 
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Glory be to Amon, we returned safely. And joy overtook our country. Both 
banks of the Nile rejoiced. Young and old in Upper and Lower Egypt came out to 
greet us. [The Radiant One herself received us in the temple of her parent sur- 
rounded by courtiers and priests. When she saw the pots of myrrh, she cried out in 
praise of her divine father, and said: 

“Now, Amon, you can walk in your garden as if it were Punt!” 

When she saw the little men, she told them to dance and entertain their master, 
Amon. 

I was instructed to inscribe the words of our Queen and a brief account of our 
voyage on the walls of the temple. 

My cutting tool was like a plough, and the stone walls like a field. I tilled and 
sowed words, so that visitors to the temple should learn about the Land of Fra- 
grance and what we brought back from there. But since not all people could read the 
divine hieroglyphs, I used my cutting tool to draw a picture of a high shore over- 
grown with extraordinary trees and the shanties on stilts, the chief with his come- 
back rod, and his immense wife sitting on an ass. If you take a closer look, you will 
see Hebsen, whose heart is as fearless as a lion’s, and me, on the deck of a ship. You 
will also see the little monkey that I brought back for my teacher, who had picked 
me rather than Yakhmes, whose father was the bearer of the royal sandals. 

Hear me out, all this was done by me. The Queen praised me. I was appointed 
Chief Scribe of the Palace, and thus obtained access to it like the great of the two 
kingdoms. I was graciously permitted to build my tomb of hard stone like a man of 
noble parentage. 


THE BATTLE OF KADESH 


This tale is based on Egyptian scripts that go back to the time 
of Pharaoh Rameses II (1301-1235 B.C.). The battle of 
Kadesh (1296 B.C.), which is at the centre of this tale, was ,. 
fought for the possession of Syria. It did not yield victory to | 
Egypt, but neither did it yield victory to the Hittites. 


Hear me, I, Una, son of Nebamon, spearman of the army of Seti, shall tell you 
what happened at Kadesh, where I first faced His Highness, Pharaoh Rameses of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, may he live long in sound health and safety. And if any- 
one doubts the truth of my words, let him address those who have survived, let him 
see the pictures on the walls of temples, and read the scrolls written by the royal 
scribes. 

On the ninth day of the month of the Harvest, our four armies set out from the 
stronghold of Phuti Hora, which borders on the desert. The first to march was the 
army of Amon. It was followed by the army of Ra. Then came the army of Pta. And 
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the last was the army of Seti.’ The chariots rolled to the left of us along the shore of 
the sea, and they were followed by the shardans, the white-faced mercenaries in royal 
service who carried copper shields on their backs. And all of us were led by the firm 
hand of Rameses, ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt, may he live long in sound 
health and safety. 

It took six days and six nights to cross the Sinai Desert. The sand burned the 
soles of our feet, and sweat poured down our faces. Our mouths were parched. 

On the seventh day of our march, the sky grew dark and the sand beneath our 
feet gave place to hard earth. We had come to the land of Retjnu, rich in grain and 
grape, fabrics and timber, livestock and men. And on the day we entered that land, 
it rained, cooling our heads. All those who had not been here before, me among 
them, could not understand why water poured down from above. But Uncle Senne- 
mut, who had been in Retjnu six times before, said it was water from the heavenly 
Nile which Amon, king of the gods, had shed upon us. We sent praise to Amon, who 
had not abandoned us in the strange land, and continued our journey. 

We marched through the gorges of Retjnu, and felt quite at home. Whenever 
people saw us, they stepped off the road and prostrated themselves. It would have 
been easy to seize as many slaves as we wished, but Rensi, our company comman- 
der, told us not to stop. He said we would have enough silver and slaves after we de- 
feated the abominable king of the Hittites. Uncle Sennemut told us, who had never 
heard of the Hittites, that they lived across a river on which you sailed down 
if you sailed up,? and that they had many horses and silver. The Hittite king, he 
said, was an enemy of Rameses, the beloved of Amon, and wished to capture 
Retjnu. 

The roads turned into narrow paths, too narrow for two people to march 
alongside each other. The horses followed in each other’s traces, warrior marched in 
the footsteps of the warrior before him. On our left was a mountain, on our right 
a canyon that was at least 2,000 elbows? deep, and on the bottom of it rocks and 
gravel. Fear gripped our hearts, and we seized hold of our ears.* 

By noon of the 24th day after we had left the fortress of Phuti Hora, we came to 
the Valley of the Cedar, and I, Una, son of Nebamon, had my first glimpse of the 
trees that were so tall they reached the sky. Beside them, the tallest of our braves was 
like a dwarf brought from the land of Punt. In the shadow of the cedars it was dark 
as night. We marched, and did not hear our own footsteps. To drive away fear, Un- 
cle Sennemut, recollected how, when he was my age, he had been sent along with 


' Pharaoh Rameses IT put himself at the head of four armies of 5,000 men each, named after respec- 
uve Egyptian gods, and set out for Syria. 

* For ancient Egyptians who knew no river but the Nile, “to sail up”’ meant to sail with the current. 
The Euphrates rolled in the opposite direction. Hence the expression: ‘“‘you sailed down if you sailed up.” 

* An Egyptian measure equivalent to 52 cm. 

* To hold the ears—a gesture of despair. 
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Captives are turned slaves. An ancient Egyptian 
drawing 





other recruits to bring back cedars for the Temple of Seti. The prince who ruled 
here had told the men not to touch the tallest cedar. But their commander gave axes 
his men, and the moment the enormously tall tree fell, the prince dropped dead, be- 
cause in that country the hearts of men were lodged in the trees, and those who fel- 
led the trees gained wealth and many slaves. 

So I asked Uncle Sennemut: ‘Where is your wealth? Where are your slaves?” 

And everybody laughed, because we knew Sennemut had got nothing for the 
marches to Retjnu, not counting scars and the blue welts left by the floggings. 

In the morning of the 29th day of our march, we were ordered to halt. Our com- 
pany commander’s scribes brought us two handfuls of grain and a handful of dates 
each. We ate, and there lay down on the bare ground, and put our spears and 
shields beside us. Many fell asleep. But sleep did not come to me, because I was irri- 
tated by the smell of the goose the commander and his scribes were roasting for 
themselves. Uncle Sennemut, too, did not sleep. He kept turning from side to side, 
and finally recalled how he and the others captured the down of Iupu in Retjnu. He 
had told me the story when I was still a little boy and he had come to our village to 
recover from a wound. Since then, his tale of the capture of Iupu had gathered new 
details, like a sunken boat gathers silt. This time, the men had not crushed the cop- 
per gates of Iupu with the weight of their bodies, but were carried through the gates 
in baskets, and had jumped out at the call of a seabird skilfully reproduced by their 
commander. They attacked the townsmen, and put them in stocks, young and old 
alike. 

‘“Hearken, Uncle Sennemut!” I whispered, sitting up. 

That instant I saw a human head amid the bushes across the road. 

“What is it, Una?” Sennemut whispered. 

‘There’s someone in the bushes,”’ I said quietly. 

“Must be a lion,”’ said the old warrior. “Once, when we were marching 

‘It’s a man,” I said, reaching for my spear. 

“Let it lie,” Sennemut replied. “If it’s a man, we must take him alive. I'll go 
left, towards the well, as though in search of water. You go right — crawl along the 
depression.” 

I did as I was told, slithering along like a snake. When I reached the road, 
I crossed it quickly and fell upon the man hiding in the bushes. He was bigger and 
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stronger, but Sennemut came to my aid. We twisted the man’s arms behind his 
back, and took him to the commander’s tent. 

] examined the man as we led him. He wore boots with upturned toes, and on 
his body he had a cloak such as nobody would wear in my country or in Retjnu. His 
face was white, his beard red, not black. 

The men rose as we passed, and followed us in a crowd. Someone said: “I wish 
I had a strong slave like him.” 

The noise made by the men caused our company commander Rensi to step out 
of his tent. He wiped the goose fat off his hands with the hem of his tunic. 

‘“That’s a spy,” he said. “Lead him on.” 

He walked importantly to the tent of Ipuki, the standardbearer.! When Ipuki 
saw us with the captive, he said to Rensi: 

‘““Go back to your men.” 

To us, who were holding the prisoner, he said: 

“Follow me.” 

We led the man to the tent of the Pharaoh’s son, who comanded the army of 
Seti. Ipuki, the standardbearer, marched in front of us. 

We heard the horn rousing the men. They were picking up their arms and step- 
ping on to the middle of the road to line up. Where the tent of the Pharaoh’s son 
should have been, we saw nothing but pegs, stakes and carpets. We were told by the 
chief scribe that the Pharaoh’s son had gone to see his father Rameses, may he live 
long in sound health and safety. 

So we marched on to the Pharaoh’s tent. By the time we reached it, the shadow 
was on the other side, that is, it was after noon. 

The royal tent was covered with yellow hides, and on top of them lay carpets of 
blue wool. It rose before us like a mountain. The entrance was guarded by four shar- 
dans with drawn swords. 

Ipuki, the standardbearer, did not dare to approach the tent and prostrated 
himself on the ground some twenty elbows away, waiting for the Pharaoh’s son to 
come out. We, for our part, remained upright, holding our captive. 

Finally, the scarlet curtain was drawn aside, and Rameses himself, ruler of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt, may he live long in sound health and safety, stepped out of 
the tent. He was at least two heads taller than anyone I had ever seen, powerful in 
body, and magnificent in appearance. Sennemut and I shut our eyes, lest the sight 
of the Good God should blind us. 

A little time passed, and we sensed from the fragrance of the Good God’s body 
that he had come close. Then we heard his divine voice and the words he addressed 
to our captive: 

“Who are you?” 

The abominable one did not respond. 


' Standardbearer, a chief in command of two companies. 
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‘“T asked you who you are,” the Good God said again. 

The abominable one kept silent. 

That instant we heard Ipuki say: “Allow me to speak to him in my way.” 

The Good God had evidently nodded assent, because Ipuki turned to us and 
ordered us to smite the man down, and flog him. 

I opened my eyes, took a tighter hold of the prisoner, and was about to fling 
him down. Then he spoke: 

‘Stop. You are trapped. No longer do I have anything to conceal. I have been 
sent by His Highness Muwatili, King of the Hittites, to keep an eye on your armies. 
My Master is beyond Kadesh, and with him are the armies of Arzawa, Masa, 
Kizzuwadna,' Ugarit,?, and Kadesh. All of them have sent their troops to 
help us.” 

Our Pharaoh looked around, and all those who were beside him, his body- 
guards and servants, I puki the standardbearer, and Uncle Sennemut and I — all of 
us looked around and saw chariots rolling from behind the whitestone walls of Ka- 


| Arzawa, Masa, Kizzuwadna were allies of the Hittites. 
* Ugarit, a Phoenician state in the northern part of Syria. 
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Hittite warriors on chariots. Bas-relief in Carchemish 
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desh, with a crew of three in each of them.' There were so many we could not count 
them. And behind the chariots came spearmen and archers, and they were as nu- 
merous as grains of sand. 

The enemy chariots drove into the Ra army. It broke, and ran. ‘The warriors 
fled like sheep. Amon’s army was on the other bank of the river, and could not come 
to their aid. ‘The army of Pta was still farther south, while the Seti army was march- 
ing along the road and had no inkling of what was happening. 

All of us realised that the ruler of the Upper and Lower Egypt, the beloved of 
Amon, our Pharaoh Rameses, may he live forever, was encircled with all his body- 
guards and servants. And we — Uncle Sennemut and me — were also encircled, as 
was our captive, the Hittite spy. 

Our ruler turned in prayer to his father Amon, and we, poor mortals, heard 
God the Son speak to God the Father: 

“What has happened, my dear father Amon? Have I done anything without 
your knowledge? Have I not built temples for you that will stand for millions of 
years, and have I not made a gift to you of all the lands, so as to fill your altars with 
tribute? Why, then, have those of other lands joined hands against me, and I am left 
without charioteers and troops?” 

While he was saying this, some of the Hittite chariots turned and headed di- 
rectly for us. And God the Son broke off his conversation with God the Father. He 
called for his shieldbearer Mennu. 


' Unlike Egyptian chariots that had room only for two, the charioteer and an archer, Hittite cha- 
riots had crews of three — the charioteer, an archer and a shield-bearer. Furthermore, they were much 
lighter and more manoeuvrable. 
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Egyptian footsoldiers. A depiction on the wall cf an ancient Egyptian temple 


Yet Mennu had fled in abject fear, as had all the others— the keeper of the 
Pharaoh’s fan, the shardans, and Ipuki, the standardbearer. Because nothing was 
more horrible than seeing galloping horses bearing down on you, and wheels that 
will any moment cut you in half. 

Then the king turned his eyes upon me, and said: 

“Hurry, bring my charger; it’s tied beside the tent.” 

I rushed off. The moment I brought the charger, Rameses mounted it, and gal- 
loped away. 

Looking back, I saw the chariots were quite near, and ran as all the others had 
done. Sennemut alone, did not budge, holding the captive because no one had or- 
dered to let him go. 

Having run something like half an ztru,! I looked around and saw no one was 
pursuing me. The Hittite charioteers could not be bothered with worms like me. 
A few of the charioteers had set out in pursuit of our Pharaoh. The rest had halted 
and rushed into the royal tent. The riches he had in the tent saved my life and that 
of the other fugitives. 

Crossing the river Orontes, which was shallow at this point, I sat down, leaned 
my back against a tree, and fell asleep. 

In the morning, I was roused by Rensi, who was in charge of our hundred, 
which had been ordered to take up positions along the river’s bank. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked me angrily. 

I told him everything: I had not left the captive of my own accord, but on the 
orders of the Pharaoh, who had told me to bring his charger. 

Rensi envied me my luck: “Do you mean to say, you held the golden bridle of 
Theban Victory, the Pharaoh’s charger?” 


' Itru, a unit of length equal to 10.5 km. 
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“The king simply said, the charger,” I replied modestly. 

“Get in line, and be quick,” Rensi said. 

I did what I was told, and promptly, too, glad that I had escaped a flogging. 

For a few more days we remained on the bank of the Orontes. When the Hittite 
king learned that our Pharaoh had escaped, he decided not to attack us. Pharaoh 
Rameses, may he live long in sound health and safety, did not renew his offensive 
either. I think it was because he did not wish to take the risk. 

On the thrity-second day after we had left the fortress Phuti Hora, we were or- 
dered to line up, each with his company. On our way back we were also led by the 
Pharaoh. He was followed by the shardans, save those, of course, who had fallen in 
battle or gone over to the Hittites. Then came half the army of Amon, followed by 
the army of Pta. In the rear marched the army of Seti. As for the army of Ra-— it 
had been wiped out to a man. 

We returned by the same road we had followed to Kadesh. But it was deserted. 
We met no one along the way. There was no joy in my heart, because I missed Sen- 
nemut. I thought of his many stories and his jests, and tears filled my eyes. 


GILGAMESH AND ENKIDU 


The Epic of Gilgamesh ranks among the greatest works in the 
ancient literature of Asia Minor. It consists of a series of epi- 
sodes tied together by the name and exploits of that legen- 
dary ruler of the Kingdom of Uruk. 


Where the radiant Euphrates takes its waters to the sea stands the city of 
Uruk.' It was founded by seven wise men. They built its walls of brick, laying one 
against the other, placing row upon row. 

Ascend those wall, walk along them and remember Gilgamesh who saw every- 
thing there was to see, who crossed the seas and climbed the mountains. 


Gilgamesh was king of Uruk. No man was his equal.He was two-thirds god 
and one-third man. He towered above other men, and knew not where to apply his 
enormous strength. He wanted to move mountains, to turn rivers, to build a tower 
that would reach to the clouds. He wanted much more than a man could dream of 
accomplishing. But his people suffered from it. They suffered because of his restless 
soul. 

So the people raised their eyes to the Mother Goddess: 

“Oh, Aruru, stop your Son! Create one who is equal to him, and let them com- 
pete in daring, and give other people rest.”’ 


' The main Sumerian city in the south of Mesopotamia. 
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Gilgamesh, king of the Sumerian city-state of Uruk, 
a legendary Oriental monarch 





The Goddess Mother heard their pleas. She washed her hands and pinched off 
a piece of clay the size ofa hill, threw it on flat ground and shaped Enkidu as a like- 
ness of the divine Anu.' His body was covered with wool.His hair was as dense as 
a sheaf of wheat. He was not quite as tall as Gilgamesh, but stronger in bone. And 
the Goddess Mother said to him: 

‘Enkidu, go live among the beasts of the steppe. Chew grass with the gazelles. 
Go to the watering place with the animals. And be merry.” 

One day, a young hunter came looking for prey and saw his traps were de- 
stroyed and his pits were filled in. He saw a footprint in the soil — it was like that of 
a human being, but three times as large. The hunter followed the footprints, came 


' Anu, god of Heaven, patron of the city of Uruk. 
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to the watering place, and was seized with amazement.He saw a giant bending over 
the water. The strands of his hair were as long as those of a woman and as dense as 
sheaves of wheat untouched by the sickle. The giant’s legs were like logs which ships 
brought from afar. 

The hunter ran away in fear. He told his father of what he had seen. The old 
man understood: the gods had heard the people’s pleas. Now, Gilgamesh had a 
rival. 

“Go to Uruk,” he said to his son. “Let the Proud One know he 1s no longer the 
only one.” 

Brought before Gilgamesh, the young hunter said: 

“Oh King, a giant has appeared in the steppe. His hand is strong, as if made of 
heavenly metal. He roams about with the wild beasts, destroying my traps, filling in 
my pits, leading the steppe animals away. My quiver ts full of arrows, my house 1s 
empty of game.” 

Gilgamesh’s liver! was aroused. He exclaimed: 

‘‘T.ead me to the steppe, hunter. I want to come to grips with that giant.” 

They reached the watering place on the third day.Gilgamesh and the hunter 
hid in the bushes. A few days passed, and only beasts came to water. Enkidu was not 
among them. 

“Where is that giant of yours?”? Gilgamesh asked sternly.““You must have 
dreamed him up.” 

No sooner had Gilgamesh said this than Enkidu made his appearance.He had 
also been sitting in the bushes, watching Gilgamesh. 

The two giants came to grips. Each tried to make the other lose his footing. 
Their feet dug into the earth up to the knees. The earth groaned from pain. Their 
veins swelled up. They breathed heavily, but neither could move the other. ‘They 
were of equal strength. 

‘Why do we push like goats?” Enkidu said. 

Gilgamesh laughed, and loosened his grip. ‘They stood facing each other, their 
gaze filled with wonder. 

‘You have put thoughts into my mind,” Gilgamesh said.“‘I was sure I could 
vanquish anyone. But since we are equal in strength, why quarrel? Let us be 
friends.” 

They embraced like brothers, and went to Uruk. 

People came from behind the walls to meet them. They brought bread and si- 
kera? in 12 carafes. 

“What is this?” Enkidu asked, pointing at the bread. 

“Eat it,” Gilgamesh said, breaking the bread in half.““This is man’s food. He 
who eats bread is like all men.” 


' The ancients thought the liver was the residence of the soul. 
2 Sikera, an intoxicating beverage made of barley. 
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‘And what is this?” Enkidu asked, pointing at the carafes. 

‘This is a drink that makes the heart merry. He who drinks sikera feels like the 
gods.” 

Enkidu ate bread until he was full. He drank seven carafes of sikera. His heart 
was merry, his visage radiant, the wool that had covered his body wove itself into 
a tunic. Enkidu resembled a human being. 

Days passed. Gilgamesh showed his friend the houses and temples of Uruk. 
Nothing seemed to move Enkidu. He was bored. Tears streamed from his eyes. 

“What is the trouble, my friend?’’ Gilgamesh asked. 

‘Pears strangle me for being idle. My strength is wasting away.” 

Gilgamesh grew thoughtful. ““There is something we could do,” he said. “I 
cannot do it alone.” 

Enkidu asked what Gilgamesh had in mind. The tears in his eyes dried in- 
stantly, as the dew does upon grass when Shamash looks at it.! 

‘T have heard of a cedar forest.”” Gilgamesh said. ‘‘It is in the mountains near 
the sea. The fierce and evil Humbaba lives there, doing much harm. Many have 
tried to kill him, but failed.” 

Enkidu said they should go to the watering place. There he would ask the birds 
for they knew the way. ‘‘We will find the forest, we will find Humbaba, and we will 
strangle him with our bare hands.” 

“I trust you, my friend,” Gilgamesh replied, “but Humbaba cannot be taken 
barehanded. His strength is lodged in a cedar. We shall have to fell it, and tear out 
its roots.” , 

The King summoned the craftsmen who had made Uruk famous. He said to 
them: “Light your furnaces. Let them breathe heat. Throw green stone into them 
that you get from the island in the Western Sea. And when copper pours from the 
furnace make hatchets out of it. They must be big enough for us to hold, and make 
daggers long enough for us to handle.” 

The craftsmen bowed respectfully, and soon fires blazed and Uruk itself looked 
like a furnace from afar. 

On learning what their King had in mind, people crowded the streets. Old men 
marched in front, and their voices were as loud as the waves of the Euphrates during 
the spring floods. 

The King emerged from his palace. Enkidu was at his side. Gilgamesh raised 
his hand, and the people fell silent. 

‘People of Uruk, hear me! Old men, hear what I say! Let the world listen! 
I want to see Humbaba, who is the blight of all lands. I want to vanquish him in the 
cedar forest. I shall raise my arm against him, and my name will live down the ages. 
I shall drive all evil out of this world.” 

The old men replied in unison: 


' Shamash, god of the sun and justice. 
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“Gilgamesh, you are young and follow the bidding of your heart. But who 
knows the way to the forest? There is a deep moat around it. Humbaba’s voice 1s like 
the whirlwind. His lips are flame, his breath is death. It will be an unequal battle.” 

But Gilgamesh replied: 

‘Need I now fear Humbaba? One man cannot ascend a mountain — two men 
can. A rope twisted in two is hard to tear. ‘'wo smaller lions can overcome a bigger 
one. I have a strong friend. ‘The two of us can deal with any foe.” 

The old men blessed the King. “May you live forever,” they said. “Return un- 
harmed.” 

Seven days had not run out when the craftsmen came to Gilgamesh. Their hat- 
chets weighed three talents! each, the daggers two talents, and the bows and arrows 
a talent. Our heroes sampled the weapons, and were pleased. 

The seven locks on the gates of Uruk were removed. The two friends picked up 
their weapons and grasped each other’s hand. ‘They walked through the gates into 
the open. An eagle appeared overhead. It flew before them, showing the way. 

“T knew it when it was little,” Enkidu said. “‘It was the only one of the brood 
left alive. A hunter had shot its mother. I fed it, and it has not forgotten me.” 

Beside the Temple of Egalmach, the heroes were welcomed by the Mother 
Goddess. She wore a tiara on her head, and her gown was girded with a ribbon. 

“T know where you are going,” she said. “‘I shall stop you. Here is bread baked 
by the gods. You will need it.” 

The loaf she gave them was as big as a millstone. Leaning towards Enkidu’s 
ear, she whispered a magic word. 

They marched in the scorching sun. At nightfall they stopped to rest, broke off 
a piece of the bread, and ate. Strength returned to them. 

After six weeks on the road, they reached mountainland — framed by the two 
rivers the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

When they reached the top of the range, they broke off another piece of bread. 

“Look how soft it is,” Gilgamesh said. “As though it is fresh out of the oven. 
Let’s keep it for the road back.” 

He sat down, and sleep overcame him. He woke up in the middle of the night 
and saw that Enkidu was standing guard over him. 

“Did you call, my friend,’ Gilgamesh asked. ‘“‘Why did I wake up? I saw in my 
dream that we stood on the edge of an abyss. ‘The mountain crumbled, and buried 
us. Tell me what that means. He who ts born in the steppe, has wisdom.” 

Enkidu’s expression changed. But he said calmly: 

“It was a splendid dream, my friend. It was a precious dream. ‘The mountain 
you saw is not to be feared. We shall seize Humbaba and fling him over the edge 
into the abyss.” 

The two friends marched on. 


' Talent, a unit of weight, approximately 30 kilograms; it performed the function of money. 
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In one day they covered a distance that ordinary men cover in six weeks, and 
glimpsed what looked like a temple of 600 columns. No edifice they had ever seen 
was aS magnificent as this one. 

Gilgamesh asked Enkidu if it was a temple or a town. His voice was filled with 
wonder. 

“Tt is neither temple nor town,” Enkidu replied. “It is a forest of cedars. Look 
up and you will see the eagle showing us the way.” 

‘They came to the forest, which rose round them like a ziggurat.! [t was not 
man-made. It was of cedars that reached to the sky, their roots raising the soil and 
thus creating the hills of Lebanon. 

Gilgamesh asked where they would find Humbaba. 

“We will not hear his footsteps because of the moss,’’ Enkidu replied. 

“Look! Look!’ Gilgamesh exclaimed. ““The eagle circles above a particular ce- 
dar tree.” 

He walked up to the tree, swung his hatchet, and struck its trunk. The forest re- 
verberated from the sound of the blow. 

Enkidu closed his face with his hands, and fell to the ground. 

‘What are you doing, my friend? Why are you killing? I smell blood. It is like 
human blood, only of a different colour.” 

“The tar will close up the slit,’ Gilgamesh replied. ‘““The bottom will be like an 
impermeable clay basin. The cedar will be the keel, the thinner one — the mast. 
‘he boat will cross the smooth surface of the sea to distant lands and return to Uruk 
full of delicacies.” 

Enkidu asked why Uruk wanted delicacies. Had it not bread enough and sikera 
enough for everybody? 

‘To hear you speak,” Gilgamesh said vexedly, “‘people should live like beasts 
and have no homes of clay.” 

Enkidu answered: “‘Beneath the hide of a beast there always beats a living 
heart. Beasts are like men.” 

Gilgamesh replied: “The gods made man master of the beasts. They lodged 
a restless soul in his heart. He will discover all secrets, and bend the world to his 
will.” 

Enkidu asked: ““Why have power over the world created by the gods? A restless 
soul is trouble for the world. It is better to be a beast, better to be a cedar, better to 
crowd round the watering place, or bend with the wind until it breaks you.” 

Gilgamesh said his friend was in error. He seized the handle of his hatchet. ‘‘See 
how strong my hands are!” 

He swung the hatchet, ready to strike. But he did not see an animal creeping up 
behind him. Its body was striped like that of a panther. Its eyes blazed with evil 


' Ziggurat, a temple common in Mesopotamia, built in the form of a pyramidal tower presenting 
the appearance of a series of terraces. 
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fury. Its huge jaws were open, and its sharp teeth were about to sink into Gilga- 
mesh’s chest or throat. 

‘Phe hatchet swung and broke the nbs of the cedar. he tree swung back and 
forth, then fell slowly. To save his friend, Enkidu threw his dagger at Humbaba. 
Like an arrow released by the bow of an artful archer, it entered Humbaba’s 
throat. 

Gilgamesh looked round and saw Humbaba lying in a pool of blood. Its huge 
paws were still moving, the body twitched with fury and pain. 

Only then did Gilgamesh glimpse Enkidu. He lay on his back, eyes closed. His 
arm was flung aside and his fingers were clasped, as though still gripping the dagger. 

Gilgamesh rushed to his side. He examined his body. ‘Uhere was no sign of 
a wound. 

“Enkidu!”” Gilgamesh murmured. ““Gan you hear me?” 

Enkidu’s heart was no longer beating. 

“Get up!” Gilgamesh shouted. He could not understand what had happened. 
“It is time to go. Let us eat!” 

He took the bread. The bread was like stone. Hands could not break it, the hat- 
chet could not cut it. ‘The bread was as dead as the felled cedar tree, as Humbaba, 
and as Enkidu. 

“How did this happen?” Gilgamesh wondered. “I felled the cedar that con- 
tained Humbaba’s soul. Humbaba is dead. But Enkidu is also dead. Perhaps his 
soul, too, was lodged in the cedar. Was that why he pleaded for it. Maybe he viola- 
ted the secret word that Aruru had whispered in his ear?”’ 

He heard a voice from heaven: 


You shall breathe like humans, 
And trample the grass of the steppe 
Until your hand of clay 

Is washed by blood. 


It dawned on Gilgamesh that when Enkidu was killing Humbaba he knew he 
was also killing himself. 

He dropped to his knees and put his head on Enkidu’s cold chest, weeping bit- 
terly: 


My brother, my dear brother! 

They freed me at the cost of your life! 

Your mother was a gazelle, 

You were raised by creatures with tails, 

By the animals of the wilderness. 

Everybody mourns: the weeping will not end day or might. 


No, Gilgamesh’s rebellious heart refused to reconcile itself with his loss. It re- 
fused to recognise that, while creating man, the gods destined him to die. 
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“T shall have your soul back, Enkidu,’’ Gilgamesh shouted, covering his 
friend’s body with the branches of the felled cedar. ‘‘I shall cross the mountains and 
go down to the bottom of the sea. I shall learn the laws of life and death.” 

He pleaded: 


Tell me, beasts of the steppe, 
Birds in the sky, tell me, 
Where does the soul go 

After the body dies? 


But the beasts of the forest and the birds in the sky kept silent. They fled to the 
mountains and the dense forest. Only the noble eagle whom his dead friend had 
reared, continued to circle overhead, showing him the way to the nether world. 


On reaching the sandy hills, Gilgamesh fell to the ground. But Enkidu did not 
return. Gilgamesh was awakened by the roar of lions. He saw them jumping about, 
playing as though they were puppies. 

“Why are you not grieved?” he asked the lions. ““Where is your friend — the 
one you were with at the watering place? Where is Enkidu, who saved you by de- 
stroying the hunters’ traps?” 

The lions made no reply. Gilgamesh seized his hatchet, and struck out at them 
who had no memories. 

Then he marched again across the desert until he came to the mountains on the 
edge of the world. A cave in a rock was securely shut off with a copper door. No man 
had ever seen anyone more terrifying than the guards by that door. They had thin 
spider's legs and the woolly bodies of scorpions with human heads. 

Gilgamesh was horrified. But his courage defeated the fear, and he said: 

“Open the doors for me. I do not cherish my life. I want to see my friend who 
has turned to dust.” 

And the frightening creatures replied: 

“The living cannot go in. Neither can the dead. Shamah leaves through this 
door and returns on the other side after visiting the Earth. Can you follow the way 
of Shamash?” 

“T can,” Gilgamesh replied. ‘I shall wail and cry, and think of no one but En- 
kidu.”’ 

The door opened soundlessly, giving way to his unwavering will. Gilgamesh 
entered the cave, and darkness seized his soul. He walked on and on, counting the 
paces, so as to measure the road travelled by the Sun in darkness from dusk to dawn. 
And what amounted to a short night for the Sun, turned out to be a good dozen 
years of darkness for Gilgamesh. 

At long last, it began to dawn, and a light breeze touched Gilgamesh’s cheeks. 
Marching towards the breeze, he found the exit from the cave. Mountains rose be- 
fore him, covered with trees, rocks and moss, and beneath them, leaden waves. He 
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crossed a gorge, and saw a squat house. Its door was shut. But he heard someone 
breathing on the other side of the door. 

“Who is it?”’ he asked. 

“Go away, stranger,’ a woman’s voice replied. ““This is no place for vaga- 
bonds. Only gods are received here, and treated to wine.” 

“Yam no vagabond, though I have seen the whole world. My name is Gilga- 
mesh. I have built a wall round Uruk. My friend Enkidu and I have killed the evil 
Humbaba. And I have driven away the lions who had no memory. I am two-thirds 
god and one-third man.” 

Instantly, the door opened. ‘The mistress came out and scrutinised Gilgamesh, 
and then said to him: 

“You who killed Humbaba and who built a wall round Uruk, why 1s your face 
so sad? Why have you hung your head?” 

“My friend Enkidu, with whom I shared my labour, has turned to dust. My 
younger brother, that great desert hunter, keeper of gazelles and spotted panthers, 
has turned to dust. That is why I wander about the desert and the thought of my 
dead friend gives me no rest.” 

‘“T do not know what you want,” the mistress said. “I do not know what you 
seek. The gods who created man made him mortal. They kept immortality for them- 
selves. Abandon your wasteful cares, drive away your sorrows, fill your stomach, call 
your friends, and carouse. Let me pour you some wine.” 

‘“T want no wine. I want none of your advice. Tell me how to cross the sea.”’ 

The mistress replied: 

‘There is no crossing here. ‘Those are the leaden waters of death which Sha- 
mash crosses by flying like a bird and which the boatman Ur-Shamabi crosses in his 
boat, carrying the dead. He knows the whereabouts of Uta-Napishtim, the only 
mortal who has everlasting life.” 

Gilgamesh walked to the forest. ‘Then he came to a river, and saw Ur-Shamabi 
in his dinghy. 

‘‘What are you doing here who are not dead?”? Ur-Shamabi asked. “Get in. 
I will take you to the kingdom of the dead.” 

‘You are right, I am not dead, though my cheeks are sunken and I have hung 
my head. But my heart is alive and is beating in my chest. Listen.” 

Ur-Shamabi looked up in wonder: “A miracle! Your heart is beating indeed. 
Then, why did you come here?” 

‘Because I am driven by sorrow,” Gilgamesh said. “‘I want to find my friend 
and make him immortal. ‘Take me to Uta-Napishtim, to him who has escaped 
death.” 

“Get in,’ Ur-Shamabi said. “TH take you to Uta-Napishtim. Here is a 
pole. Help me, but do not touch the water if you want to reach your destina- 
tion.” 

Gilgamesh unbuckled his belt, took off his clothes, and attached them to the 
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pole as to a mast. Ur-Shamabi’s dinghy sailed before the wind, though Gilgamesh 
and his pole did not touch the deadly water. 

Uta-Napishtim was walking up and down the island, surrounded by the waters 
of death. For hundreds of years, he had been inspecting his possessions day after 
day. The leaden sea was motionless. ‘There were no birds in the sky above the island, 
no fish played among the waves. He received no news from the land where he had 
lived as a human. All he ever saw was Ur-Shamabi’s dinghy, and in the dinghy the 
souls of the dead. Watching the dinghy pass, Uta-Napishtim learned that nothing 
had changed in the world. 

Suddenly, Uta-Napishtim exclaimed: “Wife, what has happened to my eyes? 
Look, Ur-Shamabi’s dinghy has a sail on it. No one has ever set a sail here for ages.” 

‘Be not disturbed. Your eyes are as keen as ever,’ Uta-Napishtim’s wife said. 
“My eyes, too, see the sail. A dead man is holding it, for his cheeks are pale. He must 
be a drowned navigator who cannot part with his sail. Ur-Shamabi is taking him to 
the land of the dead.” 

“You do not know what you are saying,’ Uta-Napishtim said to his wife. “For 
many hundreds of years I have watched the souls of the dead pass by. The souls of 
all sorts of men —- kings and tillers, musicians and ironsmiths, carpenters and others. 
They go without their crown, their hoe, their flute. Just think. Who would ask 
a dead man what he likes and what he does not like.” 

Gilgamesh stepped on to the shore. He walked, and it was obvious his soul was 
alive, not dead. 

“What are you looking for?”” Uta-Napishtim asked him. ‘“‘Why did you come 
here in the boat for the dead? Why are your cheeks sunken? Why have you hung 
your head? How did you reach me? Answer.” 

‘‘T am called Gilgamesh, and I come from distant Uruk. I am two-thirds god, 
and one-third man. My friend Enkidu and I have killed the evil Humbaba in the ced- 
ar forest. But when saving my life, Enkidu laid down his own. I am looking for 
him, and have crossed all lands and seas. Wherever I go, I am told that only gods 
are immortal, and that death never spares man. But the gods have spared you. Tell 
me how and why. Tell me the secret word.”’ 

“PH tell you my secret,” Uta-Napishtim said. ‘Once upon a time I, too, lived 
on the Euphrates. | am a countryman of yours and a remote ancestor. I come from 
the town of Shutuppak, which you know well. Once, the gods decided to destroy all 
people. They wanted to flood the Earth. And they swore they would not betray 
their secret to anyone. Nor did Ea break the vow, though he liked me. He did not 
tell me the secret, he told it to the house I lived in. I heard him say: ‘‘Hear me, 
house! Hear me, walls! Your master must leave you. Let him build a large ship in 
the shape of a chest. And let him cover it with a roof. Because there will soon be 
a great deluge and it will destroy you.” 

‘I knew what [ had to do. [ built a ship in the shape of a chest. I made seven 
decks, and nine compartments on each deck. I filled the ship with things, silver, and 
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gold. { took my family and all my clan, and all animals, not only domestic but also 
wild, that came to me of their own volition upon sensing the breath of death. I took 
birds as well, those that alighted in the compartments. ‘Then, I close up the cracks 
and shut myself up inside the ship. 

Morning came, and a cloud appeared. It was so black, even the gods were 
frightened. A stillness descended over the Earth. ‘Then came the deluge, beating 
mercilessly upon the roof. Soon I heard a roar, as though the Earth had split. My 
ship was raised by the waves and driven by a whistling gale. 

For six days and seven nights it floundered in the sea. ‘Then the wind ended, the 
storm abated. I opened a window. The sun lit up my face. ‘here was sea all round. 
I dropped to my knees. I knew: mankind had become clay. I took a dove and let it 
go. But it returned without finding land. [ took a swallow and let it go, but it re- 
turned as well. Then I released a crow. It did not return, and on sighting land it 
cawed. 

Then I saw a mountain, and stepped upon it. I lit seven times seven sticks of in- 
cense in praise of the gods. The gods sensed it, and knew not what to do. They came 
like flies to crowd round the incense. Enlil was the only one who was pleased the 
world had been destroyed. My patron, Ka, turned upon him: 

“The deluge was improper. You could have punished the guilty some other 
way. If there were too many people on earth, you could have sent disease or hunger 
upon them. Now you must tell Uta-Napishtim and his wife where they are to go...”’ 

Suddenly, Gilgamesh fell asleep. He did not hear the end of the story. Sleep 
brought the darkness of the desert upon him. And Uta-Napishtim’s wife said: 

“Wake him up. Let him return to the Earth.” 

Uta-Napishtim shook his head: 

“Let him sleep, and mark the days on the wall.” 

Seven days passed, and seven marks were made over Gilgamesh’s head. He 
woke up and said to Uta-Napishtim: 

“Death had seized hold of my body, for my sleep was like death.” 

Uta-Napishtim replied: ““You were ured and your sleep was long. You have 
slept for seven days. Life will come back to you. Wash yourself in the stream. ‘Throw 
the old hides into the sea. Cover your nakedness with white linen and get into Ur- 
Shamabi’s dinghy. 

When Gilgamesh walked away, Uta-Napishtim’s wife said: 

‘He was tired, and he worked hard. Yet you gave him nothing for the road. 
Let me bake some bread for him.” 

“Those who have a restless liver will not be sated by bread. The man you speak 
of lives not by bread but by his insane daring. Instead of bread I will give him a ma- 
gic word.” 

Gilgamesh washed himself in a spring and changed his clothes. His body was 
beautiful. But the stamp of grief on his face remained. 

He got into the dinghy, but before it departed he heard a loud voice: 
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*  “There’s a flower on the bottom of the ocean with petals of fire on a tall spiky 
stem. If you, restless Gilgamesh, manage to pick that famous flower, you will escape 
the grief of old age, and death will bypass you. That is the magic word that I give 
you in parting.” 

On hearing this, Gilgamesh tied rocks to his feet and dived to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

He saw a beautiful flower on a tall, spiky stem. And he stretched his hand out 
to pick it. The thorns pricked his fingers, and the sea turned red. But he did not feel 
the pain, tugged at the flower, and raised it over his head. 

Then he released the rocks, and his body rose swiftly to the surface. He raised 
his face over the waves, inhaled, and his triumphant cry resounded throughout the 
nether world, breaking the eternal silence. 

Hearing him, Ur-Shamabi steered his dinghy to the closest shore. The victor, 
too, swam there. And said to the boatman: 

‘Here is the famous flower that grants men immortality. It will help Enkidu to 
return to life. he two of us will go back to Uruk. We will make Uruk young again. 
Our walled city of Uruk will be the youngest city in the world. It will never grow 
old.” 

Ur-Shamabi shook his head. He said nothing to our hero, because he saw that 
Gilgamesh’s clear eyes had closed and he was asleep again, his sleep resembling 
death. 

When Gilgamesh awoke, he saw the black tail of a snake. The snake was depart- 
ing with the flower, changing its skin on the way. 

‘Look,’ Ur-Shamabi said. ““The snake has taken your youth. Your daring is 
wasted. The snake has changed its skin, and is younger than the older snakes. 
Human skin never grows younger. The wrinkles on the face do not vanish. 
Human beings grow old. Old age is followed by death. And the winds blow away 
the dust.” 

“But human friendship survives,’ Gigamesh replied. “‘Human memory, too, 
survives. Friendship and memory conquer death. They triumph over the eternity of 
darkness. The world will remember Enkidu and our common victory —-not only 
over the evil Humbaba, but also over his despicable echo, over your noxious wis- 
dom. 


Where the radiant Euphrates carries its waters to the sea there rises an ancient 
hill. A city is buried beneath it. Its walls have turned to dust. So has the wood. And 
rust has eaten away the metal. 

As you ascend the hill, traveller, look into the blue distance. You will see a herd 
moving towards the watering place. The herdsman sings a song. No, not about the 
awesome King and not about his glory. He sings a song of human friendship. 
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Hammurabi, known as the ‘most perfect of kings” 





THE CODE 


Digging through the ruins of an ancient city, archaeologists 
found a stone column of black diorite covered with cuneiform 
characters. It was the code of laws practised by Hammurabi, 


King of Babylon, who lived in the 18th century B.C. 


Our house was outside the city wall, close to the gate. Father had chosen this 
place deliberately. Slaves of merchants brought him wheels to mend, braves 
brought coats of mail and swords, and tillers from nearby villages brought spades 
and hoes. 

As you must have guessed, my father was a blacksmith. His name was Enkhe- 
gal. I liked watching him swing his hammer, striking the red-hot metal, with sparks 
flying in every direction. But what [ liked most was talking to the people who came 
to our house. Their garb smelled of distant lands, and they spoke of the astonishing 
wares they had brought for sale in our city. 

Seeing my curiosity, they spoke of the places they had come from far across the 
seas. They said people there had never heard of Marduk, chief god of Babylonia, 
and worshipped other gods. 

One day, a red-bearded traveller told me no date palms grew in his land, that 
instead they had tall trees which emitted a sticky substance; for half the year, he 
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Cuneiform script on clay tablets, 2000 B.C. 


said, cold fluff fell from the skies, covering the earth with a white blanket: the rivers 
stopped flowing and people could drive or walk across them. 

When the stranger left, Father laughed. ‘“‘Have you ever heard anything like it, 
Shamhat?” he said to Mother. ‘‘No date palms! Fluff falling from the skies! Rivers 
stopping! Strangers take us for fools and tell us tall tales.” 

‘He paid you for your work,” Mother retorted. “So let him say what he wants, 
a> long as he gives you silver.”’ 

[ knew what Mother was hinting at. Father often repaired things free of 
charge. He simply never turned down anyone who had seven or more mouths to 
feed. 

“The only help a poor man can expect ts the help of another poor man,” Fath- 
er used to say. ‘This angered Mother: “You think of others only. While your son 
cannot go to the House of Tablets for lack of money.” 

“Stop grumbling,” Father said. “I have already paid Teacher. Have you for- 
gotten the copper wheel I made for him? In return, he promised to teach Huwash 
everything he teaches the sons of merchants.” 
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“What does he teach them?” I asked. 

‘“T do not know,” Father replied. “I only know that those who were taught do 
not plough, weave, mould clay or wield a hammer. They live in palaces or in tem- 
ples. Their clothes are white and their feet are clad in sandals.”’ 

Mother added: “There is always grain and oil in their houses, and the houses 
are real-- not hovels like ours.” 

The night before [ was taken to the House of ‘Tablets, Mother washed and 
mended my clothes, and prayed to Ea, god of wisdom, begging him to put me on the 
road to knowledge. 

Early at dawn, Father took me by the hand and led me into the city. The 
streets were sull empty. City slaves were sweeping them with reed brooms, and beg- 
gars were making their way to the temple of the goddess Ishtar. 

“Wealth is far, poverty near,” Father said. 

We entered a large house. Clay tables stood there in rows. A wooden board 
hung opposite the door. 

‘“There’s my wheel,’ Father said proudly, pointing towards a corner of the 
room. 

The wheel, hung on the wall, resembled that of a cart. But it was whole, had no 
spokes, and its surface was covered with straight lines. 

A no longer young man appeared through a mat-covered side door. He was ir- 
ritated, and did not bother to hide it. 

‘“There’s no rest even at night,” he said, suppressing a yawn. “What do you 
want, Enkhegal?”’ 

“Oh, pride of Babylon, oh, most learned of teachers,’ Father said with unac- 
customed bombast. “‘I have brought my son, because sons crave for knowledge like 
plants crave for light. My son Huwash 1s 13, and has seen nothing outside the smithy 
and the city wall. He has heard no wise words, for the talk of those who till the earth 
or drive donkeys lacks wisdom.” 

His speech evidently pleased Teacher. He smiled, and seemed to straighten his 
slightly hunched back. 

“Alright, Enkhegal,” he nodded. “‘I shall take your son and make a scribe of 
him.” 

“May the gods help you,” Father mumbled, bowing. To me he said, “Obey 
your teacher, son. He'll not teach you anything that is wrong.” 

They left me alone in the room, and went into the street. I do not know what 
they spoke about. Perhaps of my learning or of the payment for it. 

I walked and jumped about between the tables. Little people were drawn on 
the top of a table by the wall. ““They probably teach us to draw,” I decided, and 
pulled out the copper nail I had in my pocket. | carried it for protection, because 
there were people in Babylon who kidnapped children. 

I drew a donkey’s head, and still had to attach its ears when a few boys ran into 
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the room, all younger than me. They had no patches on their clothes as I had on 
mine. 

“A new boy,” shouted a curly-haired one. 

“Look what he’s done to my table,” another one, little and fat, squeaked. 

‘The picture is of you,” a thin boy sang out, and slapped the back of the little 
fat one’s head. 

“Tl tell Teacher,” the victim howled. 

The straw screen on the side door moved, and the boys rushed to their tables. 

‘““Good morning, School Father,” a shaky chorus cried. 

‘“What’s going on?” Teacher asked, entering the room. 

His eyes fell on the table I had drawn the donkey on. 

“Its him,” said the squeaky-voiced one, pointing at me. 

‘Hm,’ Teacher mumbled, approaching the table. “A new strain of animal. 
Not even Uta-Napishtim saw anything like it when he called beasts and birds to his 
ark.” 

‘Teacher gestured for me to approach him. He had a pliant cane in his hand, 
and before I knew it, it struck me across my back. 

‘“That’s for the ass you drew,” Teacher said, raising the cane once more. ‘‘For 
the earless ass.” 

One would think my transgression was that I had not finished drawing the 
donkey’s ears. 

‘This is for misbehaving! And this for disobedience!” 

The cane hurt. But I did not cry out. Father used to say a man must never cry. 

“That has been your first lesson,” Teacher said, and dropped the cane on the 
earthen floor. ““Now go to your place,” he said, wiping his sweaty brow. “You will 
sit with Balizanu.”’ 

Balizanu turned out to be the curly-headed one, and I was glad it was not the 
squeaky-voiced one. 

The silence was broken only by Teacher’s monotonous voice. 

‘“Today, we shall learn writing, because writing is the mother of wisdom. Those 
who can write need not worry about their livelihood. Let’s take the word abu,! be- 
cause to the family adu is what the king is to the country and what Marduk is in 
Heaven. It takes six wedge-shaped signs, another three, and one below, to write 
abu.” 

Abu,” ‘Teacher repeated and approached the table of the squeaky-voiced one. 
He took the writing stick out of his hand, and corrected something. 

‘The wedge must be as sharp as a warrior’s spear. Like this!”’ 

To my neighbour he said: “‘Press down, and do not scratch. As for you, Hu- 
wash, don’t forget to bring a reed writing-stick tomorrow. There’s clay in the yard, 
and the boys will show you how to make tablets.” 


' Abu, father in Babylonian. 
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“Tl show him! [ will, I will,” the boys shouted. 

“Quiet,” Teacher said. “Do what you’re told. Now I’ show you how to write 
shumu. 

He approached the wooden board that hung on the wall, and picked up a piece 
of coal. 

He drew three oblique wedges. 

‘What is your shumu?” the teacher asked the squeaky one. 

“My shumu is Rimush,” the boy replied. 

‘““And what is yours?’ the teacher asked the long-armed one. 

“It’s Nabushar.”’ 

“And what is the shumu of our King, ruler of the four parts of the world?” 

The curly-headed one shouted, “‘Samsu-ditani.”’ 

“Quite right. Samsu-ditani, son of Ami-zaduga. Everybody has a shumu 
plain mortals, kings, and divinities. Ifa man praises the gods and blesses the King, 
his shumu is pronounced with respect.”’ 

At midday, when I returned home, Father asked: 

‘What have you learned in the House of Tablets?” 

“T have learned to write the word abu.” 

I took a few copper nails and placed them on the top of the table in the same 
order as the wedges were drawn on the clay tablet. 

“Just think of it,” Father said, shaking his head. “I have been making nails all 
my life —- as many as there are stars in the sky. Yet I had no idea words could be put 
together with them.” 

‘What else has Teacher taught you?”’ Mother asked. 

“He said everyone has a shumu.” 

I took three nails and put them at an angle to each other. 

‘And if you praise the gods and bless the King,” I added, “‘your shumu will be 
spoken with respect.” 

“Quite true, my son,” Father said. “But Teacher forgot to say that those who 
work hard are also worthy of respect.”’ 

On the following day, I continued learning how to write. ‘Teacher knocked 
words into our memories like nails. Fish, star, plough, mountain, and so on. But 
a pile of bricks is not a ready house. We still had to learn how to put words together, 
to tie them into coherent speech. We took down proverbs. “‘God alone is your ally”’, 
‘A people without a King ts like a sheep without a shepherd”, “An army without 
a chief is like a field without a tiller’, and, ‘““Vhe King is God’s mirror’. 

I wondered why I had never heard these proverbs from my Father or from 
those who came to our house. On the other hand, Teacher did not seem to know the 
proverbs spoken in our house. Some of them meant the very opposite: “‘Pin your 
hopes on God, but rely on yourself’, “In a city without dogs, hyenas rule the day”’, 


' Shumu, name in Babylonian. 
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“If your enemy’s bullock chews grass, your own bullock will go hungry”’. 

Soon, our tablets looked like the sky studded with stars. Words joined into 
phrases, and Teacher’s speeches barely found place on our tablets. 

Yet he was not pleased. 

“You are snails, not scribes,”’ he said. ““How much do you manage to write in 
half a day? Two tablets? You must write ten. A scribe’s hand must not be slower 
than a speaker’s tongue.” 

One day, I brought home a text on a clay tablet that I had to learn by heart. 
I put it on my knees, and began reading: 

“Shamash, when you rise to the top of a mountain, 

““As you climb to the firmament...” 

I did not notice that Mother had come up until she put her hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Where did you pick up those words?” she asked. 

“They are here,” I said pointing at the tablet. 

Dumbfounded, she examined the tablet on all sides. 

‘The words are in the clay,” I said, stroking the wedge signs with my finger. 

‘Shamash, too?’ Mother asked. 

I nodded my head and repeated from memory: “Shamash, when you rise to the 
top of a mountain...” 

Mother looked at me tenderly. 

““T see you know sacred words — like a priest. If I had clay like that, I would 
treasure it.” 

I promised Mother I would write a tablet specially for her. She bowed, and 
I felt embarrassed. So, I continued learning my lesson. 

“People, look at Shamash! 

“All four-legged beasts fix their eyes upon him...” 

One day, Teacher told us about the sky and earth. We learned that the sun did 
not wander aimlessly about the heavens, but looked for the gate like a traveller ap- 
proaching a city. The gate was of pure gold, and its guards were monsters with the 
heads of scorpions. ‘Teacher also explained why it rained. The sky had windows, and 
gods opened them whenever they wished to shed moisture upon the Earth. 

“But how do they drop cold fluff?” I asked. 

“Fluff?” ‘Teacher sat up. ‘““What fluff?” 

“The fluff that drops in the country with large trees, where no date palms 
grow, and where you can walk on rivers as you walk on ground,” I said in one 
breath. 

“What nonsense are you saying?” Teacher exclaimed vexedly. “The holy 
books speak only of the rain which Marduk spills through the windows of heaven.” 

I said they knew nothing about Marduk in the country where fluff fell. It 
was inhabited by people with beards the colour of fire. They worshipped other 
gods. 
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“Why, you puppy,” Teacher shouted. “How do you dare argue with me? Go 
home and bring your father.” 

That day is impregnated in my memory. I trudged along and wondered how to 
explain Teacher’s anger to Father. I had invented nothing. I only said what I had 
heard from the man with the flaming beard. 

Then, suddenly, I saw Father. He was walking in my direction, pale in the face, 
his hair dishevelled. His hands were tied behind his back, and there were guards on 
his right and left. 

“Father, what has happened?” I shouted, and ran to him. 

One of the guards pushed me away, and I fell. 

Father said bitterly, “It is the Code!” 

I lay on the ground and watched Father go. What had he meant by the word 
Code? Who would help me? Teacher! True, he had been angry at me. But Father 
used to say, “If someone is in trouble, don’t hold anything against him.” 

When I faced Teacher, he said he knew what had happened: “‘Enkhegal re- 
moved the irons of a slave. That was against the Code.” 

“What Code?” I asked. 

‘The one on the square, beside the palace.” 

I ran to the square. It was full of people. All I heard was, “‘Sell... buy...’ Ven- 
dors of boiled peas praised their wares. So did the water-carriers, ‘‘Fresh water! Pot- 
able water!” 

‘Where is the Code?”’ I asked of a bald-headed man, his head like a goose egg, 
who was holding a boy of about ten by the hand. The boy had one ear only. He was 
trying to free himself, and was weeping bitterly. 

“Over there,” the bald-headed one said to me. 

And I came face to face with the Code. I was little, and the Code was large and 
frightening. It was of black stone and cuneiform characters were written all over it, 
the kind I was being taught to write at school. And on the very top, where a human 
being has his head, the Code had a drawing: a man sitting on a chair was handing 
another man a judge’s scepter. It was god Shamash, the supreme judge. And the 
man who stood before him, who was he? I looked at the inscription, and read: 

“I, Hammurabi, powerful King who has glorified Babylonia, who knows wis- 
dom, and is directed by the gods to govern people with justice and prosperity...” 

Now I knew that the man portrayed standing before Shamash was our wise 
and just king, Hammurabi, who had given Babylon its Code and who had it in- 
scribed on the stone column. Reading the laws, I noticed that the word sum-ma, 
meaning “if” or “‘when’’, occurred more often than others. Each law began with 
that word. One of the laws concerned my father. How to find it? 

Reading the laws one after the other, I came upon the following words: “If the 
slave states to his master ‘Thou art not my master’, his master shall convict him as 
his slave and may then cut off his ear.” 

Now I knew why the boy had one ear only. He was a slave, and had disputed 
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The upper part of the block of black diorite with the 
Code of Hammurabi 
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the power of his master. ‘The bald-headed one had cut off his ear. But the slave had 
persisted. [hat was why he had been brought before the column, to be convicted, 
and now his master would cut off his second ear. 

But what about the slave whom Father had liberated? Perhaps he no longer 
had his ears, and the master wanted to cut off his nose. ‘That was when he decided to 
flee. 

At long last, I found what I had been looking for: 

“Ifa man has harboured a run-away slave or slave-girl and has not brought 
them out at the call of the public crier, he shall be put to death.” 

Yes, it said “death”. I knew how to write it. I remembered the proverb 
Teacher had dictated to us: “It is fine to accept death for the King’”’. But what had 
my father to do with it? He was no soldier, only a blacksmith. ‘Father’ and 
“death” — who had put those two words together? The Code? Hammurabi? And 
he called himself just? To die for a slave? But a slave was also human, was he not? 
He, too, had a name, and two ears. 

I went home sick at heart. 

The town was as busy as usual. Donkeys pulled carts loaded with leather bags. 
Whips cracked, wheels squeaked. No one saw my pain. No one cared. 
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From afar I saw a crowd of people beside our house. They stood in silence. But 
when the women saw me, they cried: 

‘Poor orphan! Poor boy!” 

Someone took me by the hand. Someone stroked my head and whispered 
words of consolation. 

“Where is Mother?” I asked. 

“You have no Mother any more,” said Bashtum, our neighbour. ‘“‘Your moth- 
er’s heart has burst,”’ she said with tears in her eyes. ““Your mother was a good wife 
to her husband...” 

A fortnight had passed since I lost my father and buried my mother. The sledge- 
hammer was still too heavy for me to lift, but I kept trying to make nails. I was 
doing it when the man with the red beard appeared. I recognised him at once: 
no one in Babylon had a beard like his. 

“Boy, where’s the blacksmith?” the bearded one asked. 

I lowered my eyes. Tears welled up in my eyes. 

“Something has happened. Has the blacksmith died?” 

“He was killed,” I cried. Holding back my tears, I told him everything. 

The stranger listened to my story. 

“That was unjust,”’ he said when I finished. ‘““The blacksmith had a good heart, 
and took irons off a man. Who killed him?” 

“The Code,” I replied. ““The Code of Laws on the stone column in the city 
square.” 

The one with the red beard said it was not good for laws to be inscribed on 
stone. ““I’his 1s where the Code should be,” he said, touching his chest. 

At that moment the gods visited me. I dropped to my knees. 

“Take me with you,” I said to the stranger. ‘‘Let me be your slave, use me as 
you would a donkey, beat me if you wish just take me with you.”’ 

“I need no slave,” the stranger replied. ““What I need —”’ he paused, looking 
for the right word. Beads of sweat appeared on his brow. “What I need,” he 
exclaimed, “‘is a friend—a little friend. That is, a big friend.” 

He laughed joyously. Probably because he had found the right words. 


A DYE FOR KINGS 


The Phoenicians are said to have invented the purple dye. 
The tale below is based on a Phoenician legend. 


The storm raged for three days. Giant waves rolled upon the sandy beach. 
Even after the storm began to abate, people did not dare show their noses outside 
their houses. Only one man-—— people in the village called him the miller — 
ventured to visit the shore and stand up to the wind. 
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His attention was attracted by a man of huge proportions wearing a lion’s skin, 
who was walking up and down beside the waves. A dog the size of a bull followed 
him. The miller took fright, and hid in the bushes. 

Then he saw a woman in a white tunic, radiant, beautiful as a goddess, walking 
towards the giant. She approached and bowed low to him, and said distinctly: 

““Welcome, Melkart.” ! 

The miller realised then that he was seeing god Melkart himself, with a dog 
from the nether world. 

“Welcome, Tyro,” Melkart replied, and placed his huge hand on the 
nymph’s? shoulder. 

It seemed the nymph did not feel its weight. She turned her radiant face up to 
his. And the joy of seeing him shone in her blue eyes. 

Engrossed in each other, the god and the nymph saw nothing around them. 
The miller realised that he could hope to survive. All he feared was the dog: dogs 
had such a strong sense of smell. But the wind was blowing from the sea. 

The dog followed in his master’s footsteps, sniffing the ground. Suddenly, it 
seized something. The miller heard the sound of something cracking, and at once 
the dog began howling from pain. Melkart and Tyro turned round. The dog was 
rolling on the ground, evidently with a bone stuck in its throat. To help the animal, 
Melkart opened its jaws, and the miller saw from the distance that its mouth was 
blood-red. 

“What a beautiful colour!” the nymph exclaimed. 

Melkart said nothing. He was striking the dog’s neck, until it swallowed the ob- 
ject that had stuck in its throat. 

‘““Melkart,” the nymph said coyly, “I want a tunic of that colour.” 

Melkart grumbled. His grumbling was louder than a lion’s roar. He began col- 
lecting something on the beach. 

Some time passed, and he said to the nymph: 

“Take off your tunic!” 

The miller closed his eyes. He knew a mortal who saw a nymph naked turned 
to stone. There were many curious fools, he thought, remembering all the rocks he 
had seen whose outlines reminded him of human figures. 

When the miller finally had the courage to open his eyes, Melkart and the 
nymph, and also the dog, were some distance away. The nymph was wearing a 
tunic the colour of sundawn. 

There were no footprints in the sand: gods leave no footprints. But here and 
there the miller saw crushed seashelis. 


' Melkart, king of the city, supreme god of the city of Tyre, and later of other cities as well: Car- 
thage, Damascus, and so on. He was considered patron of seafarers and colonists. The Greeks identified 
him with Hercules. 

2 Nymph, the embodiment of Nature, especially of water sources. 
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“So that was what the dog had crushed,” the miller concluded. “That was 
what Melkart had collected.”’ 

The miller ran to the shore and collected seashells thrown up by the sea. When 
he had a few big piles, he went home for sacks. People who came out on the shore, 
for by that time the storm had ceased, pointed their fingers at him, and laughed: 
“Look, our miller has lost his senses. He is collecting useless seashells.” 

The miller took the sacks full of seashells home. Then, he began collecting all 
the clothes he could find in the house. He took all this to the mill. 

His wife wept. 

‘Why did you go to the shore before the storm ended?”’ she wailed. “Evil spirits 
have invaded you.” 

“Father, give us back our clothes,” his daughters pleaded. 

“Shut your mouths,” he shouted. 

Those were the first words he had spoken that day. But the women would not 
give up. They watched through a crack in the door as he harnessed his mules and 
then helped them to turn the millstones. ‘The sound was not the same as usual. It 
was as though nuts were being milled instead of grain. 

““He’s milling seashells!” The elder daughter guessed. 

“Why is he doing it?” the middle daughter asked. 

“He wants to make flour from them,” the youngest said. 

The miller’s wife said nothing. She only wept. 

Then the millstones stopped turning. They heard the miller unharness the 
mules. Then the door opened and the miller emerged from the mill. His bare arms 
were red right up to the elbows. 

The daughters took flight in fear. His wife shouted: 

“Why did you kill the mules, you wretch? Who will turn the millstones now?” 

“T did not kill them, you funny woman,” the miller replied merrily. “I made 
dye and have dyed your clothes with it. Gome, I need your help.” 

Within an hour, tunics of previously unseen colours were hung out on ropes to 
dry. Some were the colour of the evening sun as it dipped into the sea. Others, which 
had less dye, were the colour of violets. ‘The entire village came to look at the miller’s 
handiwork. No, he was not mad. He had learned to make dye out of seashells. 

‘Sell me this one,”’ said the youngest wife of the village elder, pointing at a vio- 
let tunic. 

‘You haven’t enough money to pay for it,” the miller said. ““Each of these tu- 
nics costs its weight in gold.” 

‘Sell it, you fool,’ the miller’s wife exclaimed. Who will ever pay you so much 
money?” 

“Kings will,” the miller replied, laughing. ‘““The kings of Egypt, of Babylonia, 
the King of the Hittites, and the kings of those who call themselves Hellenes. ‘The 
secret of the dye was given me by Melkart, and is worthy of kings alone.” 
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CURTASHI 


In the 6th century B.C., the Persians conquered Mesopota- 
mia, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Their power was enor- 
mous. The Persian kings tcok tribute from the conquered 
peoples, and made them build roads and palaces. The 
main character in this story is a youth from a Greek town in 
Asia Minor. 


Do you happen to know what the road to foreign lands is like? At times, it 1s like 
the blade of a Persian acinaces' aimed at your chest. At other times, it is like a sinuous 
snake. It drags you along, and you turn into a grain of sand powerless to withstand 
this eternal and hostile movement. 

Going back to its sources, I recall the busy square of the town I was born in on 
the seashore. 

“Do you call that justice?” my father was saying as he turned to the crowd. 

He was in his apron, grey from stone dust, for the satrap’s? order had reached 
him in his workshop. 

‘““My eldest is in the King’s navy. The middle one is a guard in the King’s 
fortress. Now they’re taking my youngest. Who’ll take the chisel out of my hands? 
Who'll sculpt the statues for our temple?” 

“Complain directly to the king,’ someone suggested. ‘““The King is gracious, 
while our satrap has a heart of rock.” 

“Think twice before complaining,” a voice said. “I heard with my own ears 
how a grey-haired Lydian pleaded kneeling before Darius to let the eldest of his five 
sons come home from the army. Darius promised. “Go home,’ he said. ‘You'll see 
him there.’ The King had not lied, for the Persians consider themselves the most 
truthful of nations. On returning home, the Lydian saw his son hanged by the neck 
on the gate of his house.”’ 

The crowd sighed but fell silent at once. They heard the stamping of hoofs. 
Horsemen in tall hats, with quivers of arrows hanging at their sides, came riding 
into the square, pushing back the crowd. Behind them several dozen young men 
walked despondently. 

I joined them, trying to keep back my tears. Beside me stood Aristeas, the 
blacksmith’s son, and Xanthus, son of the weaver. Henceforth, we were in royal ser- 
vice and had to go wherever we were told. 

That was the beginning of our journey to Persepolis. The chief of the horsemen 
had spoken that name, but did not explain where it was and why we were being 
taken there. 


' Acinaces, a short sword of the Persians and Scythians. 
2 Satrap, a high ranking Persian official, ruler of any large region of the Persian kingdom. 
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An acinaces, a sword 
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The road was not at all monotonous. We were being overtaken by royal mes- | 
sengers on foam-lipped horses. They changed their mounts at stations located at an | 
equal distance from each other. The ride from Ephesus! to Susa? took them seven 

; days. So, without leaving his palace, the King knew what was happening on the 
very edge of his boundless empire. | 

Several times, we met detachments of the king’s archers. They were returning to 


' Ephesus, a large Greek town on the shore of the Aegean Sea. It was part of the Persian Empire at 
the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 5th centuries B.C. | 
2 Susa, one of the four capital cities of the Persian Empire, winter residence of the Persian kings. 
The other three capitals were Ecbatana, Pasargadae and Persepolis. The latter was sull under construc- 
tion at the time of this story. 
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their satrapies from a review that Darius had held for them. I have heard that such 
reviews were annual. The chiefs who brought large detachments were rewarded, 
while those who brought few men, or men who were poorly armed, were dismissed. 

Picturesque villages kept arising on either side of the road. They lived their 
own lives, quite unlike those we had just abandoned. They wore weird dresses, and 
spoke tongues we had never heard. Each day they would bring us wheat loaves or 
barley cakes, and amphoras with goat’s milk or a weak red wine, baskets of nut and 
fruit. Feeding the King’s men that passed along the road was a royal duty that they 
had to perform. 

Once, while we were taking a rest on the side of the road, a talkative young 
Hellene' came up to us. He was wearing a long-sleeved travel tunic of the kind worn 
in Syria. A leather bag was slung over his shoulder. 

‘Where are you going, countrymen?” he asked. 

‘To Persepolis,” Aristeas muttered, “though Hermes only knows where it is.”” 

“We'll find out in no time,” the youth replied, pulling some object out of his 
bag. It was a small copper board with the outlines of continents and islands, rivers 
and seas, marked out on it. The long line that joined the edges of the board was the 
road we were travelling. 

‘This sort of board,” the young man explained, “was first charted by Anaxi- 
mander? who lived halfa century ago. Nowadays, it is used by barbarians as well as 
Hellenes.”’ 

“You have left behind Lydia and ancient Sardis,” he added, following the line 
on the copper board with his long, brilliantly painted fingernail. 

‘Ahead of you lies Greater Phrygia. There you will cross the Halys River and 
come to Cappadocia. Then you will descend to Cilicia, which produces white 
horses. The turgid Euphrates separates it from Armenia. Be careful! Robbers are 
plentiful there and may attack you. After passing Armenia, you will come to the 
land of Media. You will then cross another four rivers and come to Susa. That will 
be the end of the royal road. Persepolis is not shown on my board. Frankly, I have 
never heard of a town of that name before.” 

The news was not of the best. Persepolis was probably some out-of-the-way 
place on the border with India that had no road leading to it. 

It was easy showing the way on a copper board. It was far worse marching and 
marching, faint from exhaustion and the heat, and sleeping on bare ground under 
an alien sky, hearing the howls of jackals and the frightening roar of lions. Some of 
us had worn their footwear to shreds and trudged along barefooted. I remembered 
my old father gratefully for putting a second pair of sandals in my bag. He had evi- 
dently guessed our road would be long. 


’ Hellene — the self-appellation of the people known to the Romans as Greeks. 
? Anaximander of Miletus (611-547 B.C.), a Greek sage who invented geographical maps, intro- 
duced the sun dial, and produced astronomical instruments. 
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One day we met an old man. He looked like a vendor of nuts or dried fruit. He 
travelled on an ass. The ass kept shaking its head to drive off the flies, and its long 
ears swung about and slapped its hairy snout. 

The old man scrutinised us closely and gestured to one of the Persian horsemen. 
The latter dismounted at once. I was near them, and heard the old man speak: 

‘The King of Kings is getting fresh fish. He wants strong curtashis, not weak- 
lings.” 

“T hear and obey,” the horseman said, kissing the old man’s profferred hand. 

That day we had a day’s rest on the reed-grown bank of a river. What a plea- 
sure it was to plunge into its cool waters and wash off the dust and our tiredness. 

On returning to the bank, I praised the gods for sending us the kind old man. 

Xanthus, who knew the ways of the Persians better than me, said the old man 
was a high-ranking dignitary, overseer of everything that was going on in the king- 
dom, one of those called the king’s eyes and ears. Xanthus said there were so many 
eyes and ears that it was best to keep your mouth shut if you did not want a taste of 
the King’s whip or banishment to remote islands. 

That was extremely sound advice. Indeed, you owe it to Xanthus that you are 
able to learn of my adventures. Because since that moment I never spoke all my 
mind to any strangers, suspecting all of them of being the eyes or ears of the King. 

We left the royal road at the approach to Susa. I suspect that the mounted 
guards were afraid some of us would escape, taking advantage of the crowded city 
streets. So we left it to the right of us. All we saw were the walls of asphalt-bound 
burned brick, and the domes of resplendent temples or palaces. 

After Susa, we marched for days along a stone-strewn plain. At times, we over- 
took carts laden with cedar logs, elephant tusks, and bronze bars. But no one over- 
took us. On the tenth day, we reached a valley framed on both sides by bare moun- 
tains. Cultivated fields were rare. A few shrubs of blackthorn would stand out scar- 
let on strips of sand. An eagle with outspread wings circled high overhead. And the 
thought suddenly came to me, though you will probably think it altogether wild, 
that the bird, too, was the eyes of the king, observing what was going on below. For 
had not the Persian kings picked that predaceous and keen-sighted bird for their 
emblem? 

After a bend in the road, we saw something sparkling white in the distance.Our 
horseman dismounted and fell to their knees and prayed — first to the fire god, and 
then to other gods. This gave us to understand that we had come to the end of our 
road. 

What we saw before us was Persepolis, our destination. In this deserted place, 
the city appeared like a picture from a fairy-tale. 

It was unlike all other cities—a city and a temple at one and the same time, 
built for worship rather than living. A stairway of white stone led to the gate, which 
was guarded by youths in gilt attire. The arms they bore blinded the eye. And 
beyond the gate one could see a palace with columns no less than 40 elbows high. Its 
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A frieze with Susa archers. Glazed brick, 5th century 
B.C. 





walls were of cedar boards, and the windowframes of ivory. 

Why had we been brought here? Surely not to simply admire the scene and de- 
scribe it to people who had not seen it. 

As though in answer to our question, the horsemen told us to turn left and 
march towards the as yet unfinished part of the city wall. At the foot of a mountain 
range, we saw yet another town, quite unlike the royal one. 

Thousands of people filled the space between the hill and the half dried up riv- 
er. [he Egyptians among them could be recognised by their hands, which were 
white from clay, because unlike the others, they kneaded clay with their hands, and 
dough with their feet. The Thracians' had strange colour designs tatooed on their 
chests and legs. ‘The Sogdians? wore leather trousers, and the Scythians had pointed 
hats. Some turned over boulders with long poles, while others were making things 
out of clay. Thin columns of smoke rose to the sky here and there. The enticing smell 
of boiled beef and beans reached us from the large copper pots. 

‘“‘Curtashi,” said one of the horsemen, pointing at the encampment. It was 
clear that “curtashi’’ was what Persians called people doing work for the King. We, 
too, would be doing the same work. We were to make the King’s capital still more 
beautiful, build new palaces, dig reservoirs for potable water, and construct towers 


' ‘Thracian, an inhabitant of Thrace, a region in Northern Greece bordering on Scythia and Ma- 
cedon. 

* Sogdian, an inhabitant of Sogdiana, a Persian satrapy on the territory of present-day Turkmenis- 
(an. 
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to fortify the walls. There was, indeed, more than enough work to be done in the 
city, which was to excel the capitals of other kings as the Persian King excelled them 
in power. 

A new life began for me on the following day. After my morning prayer to He- 
lios, god of the sun, I took a sledgehammer, for the chief of the curtashi appointed 
me to the gang of stonecutters. While I cut marble columns and made them shine 
like silver, Aristeas made rings of gold for curtains, while Xanthus wove white and 
ruby curtains out of wollen threads. And though our handiwork was conceived as 
part of a whole, we were not able to see each other and speak words of consolation, 
and recall our land, because the chief of the curtashi wanted people of different oc- 
cupations to live and work apart. 

The gang I was in consisted of three Cilicians, two Phoenicians, three Lydians, 
and an Egyptian by name of Nebver. The overseer in charge of the ten of us was Ba- 
gapata, a red-bearded beady-eyed Persian who carried a pliant cane. He struck us 
with it on the back, the sides, or just anywhere, if we swung the hammer with less 
vigour than he thought we should. In the first few days, I was beaten more than the 
others, and at night I groaned from pain and humiliation. Then Nebver showed me 
how I should handle the hammer to use up less strength and create the impression 
that I was working hard. I took his advice, and Bagapata’s cane hardly ever hit me 
again. 

Each week our gal, as the Persians called our ration, arrived on camels or bul- 
locks. For the ten of us we had half a sheep, a dar' of barley, a ka? of oil, and four 
handfuls of dates. Ten women with male infants received half that amount, and 
women with female infants only a quarter. The Persians valued a man more than 
a woman. One of the women, by name of Anunu, was assigned to attend to our 
needs; she milled the grain and baked our bread. That was her job. She ate with us, 
but lived in the female tent with the quarterlies, as they called women who had 
given birth to girls. 

No matter how hard Bagapata tried to keep us apart, we soon learned to 
understand each other. Because in addition to the language our mothers had taught 
us, there was the language of comradeship, and in addition to the gods we worship- 
ped, there was one divinity that all the oppressed worshipped in common, and its 
name was Freedom. It might sound differently in different languages, but all people 
yearn for it alike. 

Besides, Nebver knew my native Greek because he hailed from a place inhab- 
ited by a large number of Hellenes. 

Oh, the different stories I heard from Nebver. One of them I remember best. 
I shall pass it on word for word, because we Hellenes usually tell it differently. 

One day, King Cambyses set out to conquer Egypt and, having conquered it, 


' Bar, equivalent to 10 litres. 
? Ka, equivalent to about | litre. 
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The head of a soldier, Persepolis 


was on his way back to Persia. It so happened that he fell off his charger and im- 
paled himself on his own sword. While he was being treated for his wound, his broth- 
er Bardes seized the throne. Learning of this, Cambyses was so furious that he died 
from anger. Bardes was a good king, and lightened the burdens of the plain people. 
He lowered taxes and stopped making people build palaces and roads. The Persian 
nobles did not like it; they spread a rumour that an impostor was ruling the land in- 
stead of Bardes— a magician who looked like him and who had taken his name. 
At long last, seven noblemen broke into the palace and killed Bardes, protesting that 
they had killed an impostor. Then they sat down to decide which one of 
them should be king: it would be the one whose horse neighed first on the Sun Hol- 
iday. 

One of the seven was a dignitary by name of Darius. He placed a mare beside 
his stallion in the stable, and led her away a few days later. On the night before the 
Sun Holiday, he took the mare outside the city gates. When the seven Persians rode 
out of the city the next morning, Darius’s stallion sensed the presence of his mate 
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The Gate of All Nations, dating to the reigns of 
Darius I and his son Xerxes, 5th century B.C. 
(fragment) 





and called to her, neighing joyously. The other six Persian nobles dismounted, pros- 
trated themselves, and pronounced Darius king of kings. 

‘Ts it really possible to become the head of an enormous empire by using such 
a simple trick more worthy of a groom?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” the Egyptian replied. “If cunning is combined with deceit. For at 
first they had to get rid of Bardes. ‘This was a deception in which all the seven took 
part. After that he only had to eliminate the other six.” 

“Td like to see the deceiver if only with half an eye,” I exclaimed. 

“You'll see him tomorow,” Nebver said. 

‘“Tomorrow?”’ I asked. ““Why are you so sure?” 

But the Egyptian shut my mouth with the palm of his hand. “Sleep,” he said. 
“We've been talking half the night.” 

In the morning, as we were on our way to the building site, Nebver called my 
attention to a bas-relief of a man in long clothes. ‘The man was perched on a throne 
with spiral legs. His face was that of a sage. 

“That’s Darius,” my friend whispered. “Look closely and remember the lines 
of his face.”’ 

‘T had pictured him differently,” I mumbled. “Besides, can artists be trusted? 
The King has to be seen alive.” 

‘‘Here’s nothing that I can do about it,’’ Nebver smiled. ““The King will not 
invite us curtashi to his feast. Besides, he comes to Persepolis only once a 
year.” 

“Once a year?” 
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Bagapata reached the columns on which we had worked the day before, but 
did not stop and led us on. 

In a few minutes we came to a number of stone slabs laid out on the ground. 
They were half the size of the one on which I had just seen the portait ef Darius. The 
slabs were smoothly polished, and on one of them squares had been drawn in coal, 
as on a chessboard. And in those squares we saw the outline of a warrior standing 
upright. 

“As far as I can make out, that is a king’s guardsman,”’ I said. 

‘An immortal,’’ Nebver responded. ‘“That’s how they’re called hereabouts. 
But we are the ones who will give him immortality. Take chisel and hammer. But 
watch out, Bagapata has seized hold of his cane.” 

We began hammering away. I worked on one side of the slab, Nebver on the 
other. Bits of stone flew in all directions. We turned our heads away to protect our 
eyes from the dust. The immortal one rose out of the squares and began to look more 
and more like a live warrior. 

“Just think of it,” Nebver exclaimed while wielding the hammer, “‘he’l] still live 
in stone in a thousand years!” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, keeping time with him. ““There’s his fist — an immortal fist.” 

‘“Bagapata’s fist,’’ Nebver said, while hammering away. ““There’s the spear, 
and there’s the spearhead.” 

“But I don’t want a spear to be immortal. Let beauty be immortal. I want to 
chisel the 1mages of gods. I want to be free as a bird.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,’ Nebver marked time with me, hitting the head of the chisel fu- 
riously. “I’m with you. Yes, yes, yes. We'll find the road to Freedom.” 


AMRITA, DRINK OF IMMORTALITY 


The ancient Indians endowed their gods with superhuman 
faculties and immortality. How the gods became immortal is 
recounted in the poem Mahabharata. 


At the very centre of the world, which is as flat as the palm of a man’s hand, 
rises Mount Meru, inaccessible to humans. The Sun, Moon, and Stars, revolve about it 
along a path predetermined by Brahma, the creator. Meru was where Brahma had 
lodged the gods, granting them a long and happy life. But the gods wished 
more — they craved for eternal youth and immortality. 

So they abandoned Meru and went to see Brahma about it. The Self-Existent 
One spoke as follows: 

‘‘Hear and remember. All that gives life is found in water. Neither mouse nor 
elephant, ruler of the jungle, can go without water. Plants draw water by their roots 
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and dry up without it. Water pours down from the skies, flows in streams and rivers, 
and is then discharged into the Ocean. And in the Ocean is amrita or everlasting life. 
Separate it, as the shepherds separate butter from milk, imbibe it, and you will be 
immortal.” 

So the gods descended to the Earth and approached one of the seven peaks of 
Meru called Mandara for they wanted to shift it to the edge of the Ocean. They 
pushed as hard as they could, but Mandara would not move because it rose a hundred 
thousand steps above the ground and went down just as far beneath the surface. 
Failing to cope with their undertaking the gods called demons to their aid, prom- 
ising them to share immortality with them. ‘The gods and demons joined forces, and 
pushed the mountain with all their strength. But that did not help. Mandara was 
held in place by the thousand-headed dragon Shesha, upon whose back all the seven 
continents repose. 

‘“Shesha, let go of Mandara,” Brahma commanded from heaven. 

Obediently, Shesha lowered one of its heads. Mandara rocked from side to side, 
and might have fallen if the gods and demons had not supported it with their shoul- 
ders. Thus, the mountain moved upon their shoulders to the Ocean. All they lacked 
was a strong rope to turn Mandara this way and that. The enormous Vasuki, king 
of serpents, came to their aid. They tied the serpent round Mandara, pushed the 
mountain into the Ocean, and began turning it by pulling successively at the ser- 
pent’s tail and head. 

Mandara twisted and turned, making a terrible racket. Trees dropped from its 
peak along with the nests of birds and the wild beasts that inhabited the mountain 
forest. Flowers became garlands and wreaths, and adorned the gods. While ashes 
and rocks fell upon the demons. The flames from Vasuki’s mouth seared and robbed 
them of their strength. 

For many hundreds of years, Mandara churned the waters of the Ocean, until 
they turned white and then into butter. And the lotus-like Lakshmi!', scooped it up 
with her dipper and proffered it to the gods. And so, triumphant, the gods imbibed 
of amrita, the drink of immortality, and forgot all about the demons. 

But Rahu, the demon of darkness, assumed the appearance of a god and min- 
gled with the crowd of those imbibing amrita, and pressed his lips to the edge of the 
ladle. The Sun and the Moon saw it from above, and told the powerful Vishnu 
about the demon’s cunning. Vishnu threw his copper disc, which never misses, and 
decapitated the sly Rahu. 

But having imbibed of amrita, Rahu’s head was already immortal. It revolves 
among the luminaries and stars to this day. Filled with hatred for the Sun and the 
Moon, which spotted its cunning, it pursues now one and now the other, and sinks 
its teeth into their edges, which it swallows. But the Sun and Moon slip out through 
Rahu’s cut throat. That is why the solar and lunar eclipses are never long. Sometimes, 


' Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, is the goddess of fortune, glory, power, and beauty. 
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Rahu’s head acquires a long, shining tail and becomes a comet, which fright- 
ens mortals. 

Upon winning immortality, the gods carried the mountain Mandara back to 
its original site, and went off in the company of Vasuki, king of serpents, to thank al- 
mighty Brahma for his advice and assistance. 


KIDNAPPED HOSTAGE 


This tale is set in the 5th century B. C. Though its characters 
are imaginary, the relationships between them are based on 
ancient Indian laws ascribed to Manu. 


I ran as fast as I could, as though chased by the elephants. But they took no no- 
tice of me. They came in the middle of the night when our village was fast asleep, 
and turned our rice-paddies into bare, ugly soil with pits where their enormous feet 
had trodden. The plots near the forest, and among them my father’s, suffered the 
worst damage. 

On the edge of the village I overtook Rykhas. The plot of his father, Pentar the 
kshatriya', had also been ravaged. But Rykhas’s family had a small barley field in the 
gully where the elephants did not go. As for us, the rice paddy had been our only 
hope. The 20 measures we had were barely enough to keep us alive from harvest to 
harvest. Yet now we could not hope for more than one measure. 

“Why run so hard?” Rykhas shouted as I ran past him. “You can’t overtake 
trouble.” 

But I did not stop though sweat burnt my eyes and my legs barely carried me. 
I was driven on by fear and a sense of guilt. What would Father say? I and Rykhas 
had been told to guard the paddies. I should have struck the copper gong and raised 
the alarm. Instead, I had fallen asleep and did not see the elephants come. 

Father heard out my incoherent and sobbing tale of woe, and his face turned 
white. But not a word of blame escaped his tightly-clasped lips. 

“Wait for me here,” he said, and set out determinedly for the jungle. 

Word of the calamity spread fast. Young and old gathered in the square out- 
side the Brahmin’s house. ‘The old men, stroking their white beards, recollected past 
calamities — all the hailstorms, fires, and floods. Years ago, a man-eating tiger had 
made his home in the neighbouring jungle, stealing women and children. But never 
before had elephants attacked our fields. Someone had probably angered the gods. 

Meanwhile, Father returned. He had grown old within that hour. His back 
was hunched, his shoulders were sharper, his eyes lost their lustre. 


' Kshatriya, a member of the warrior caste in ancient India, second only to the Brahmans in social 
standing and rights. 
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‘‘Let’s go,” he said to me strictly. 

I was struck by fear. I ratsed my face and tried to guess my father’s inten- 
tions. Was he about to sacrifice me, as the ancients had sacrificed their prodigal 
sons? 

Seeing my fright, Father put the palm of his hand on my forehead, and I real- 
ised he was not angry. 

‘‘When I was your age,” he said, ‘“‘our field was burned by the drought. Your 
grandfather, may he be reincarnated as a Brahmin, took me to town one day. We 
obtained grain for sowing. I still remember the usurer’s house.” 

That was the first time I heard the word usurer, thinking it stood for a city ma- 
gician who grew rice even on red-hot rock. How could he have it otherwise — in the 
city —and give it to those in need. 

The usurer’s house was ringed by a stone wall. A squeaky iron gate led inside. 
The voice of the bald-headed little man who invited my father into the house none 
too politely, was just as squeaky. 

Left alone in the yard, I looked at the smooth stone slabs with sickly stems of 
grass growing in the slits between them. Then my attention was attracted by a large 
iron pot hanging on a stick between two poles. Steam rose from the pot, and prevented 
me from immediately noticing the boy standing beside the wall. “Probably the 
magician’s helper,’ I thought. | had heard magicians gathered herbs and boiled 
them with frogs and snakes. 

“Come here,” the boy called to me. 

When I came close, I was astonished by his thinness. 

“Have you anything to eat?” he asked. 

I broke off a piece of the bread that Mother had given me. 

The boy told me he had been given as hostage to the bloodsucker, and pointed 
eloquently at the house. 

The word “‘bloodsucker”’ rang a bell in my mind. In tales and fables there were 
demons who lived by eating humans. 

“What does the bloodsucker look like?” I asked. 

“But you've just seen him,” the boy replied. “‘His head is as bald as a woman’s 
knee, and his nose is hooked.” 

‘You mean the usurer?” I exclaimed. 

At that moment, the door opened and Father appeared on the threshold. 

“Well, we’ve got grain for the sowing,” he said as we left the yard. “Ill come 
for it tomorrow—-a measure and a half for a measure.”’ 

I did not grasp the meaning of those words, and Father explained: 

‘For each measure that the usurer gives me, I shall return a measure and a half 
from the harvest.” 

This was when I realised why the boy had called the money-lender a blood- 
sucker. 

The following morning, all troubles behind me, I was playing merrily with 
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Rykhas, and, naturally, told him that we had been in town at the money-lender’s, 
about the yard paved with stone slabs, and about the iron pot, and the boy who was 
given practically nothing to eat. 

“My father, too, went to town,” Rykhas said. “‘He took rice from the usurer — 
four measures for three.” 

“Four for three?” I asked. ““My father pledged to return one-and-a-half for 
one.” 

“And mine, four for three,’ Rykhas repeated. 

“Why must my father return more? He is poorer. He has no barley field.” 

“T don’t know. Try to find a kinder usurer.”’ 

I told Father about it. 

“Can’t be,” he said. “You must have mixed something up.”’ 

‘‘Rykhas said four for three. Why should he lie?” 

Still, Father was not convinced. He went to find out if what I had said was true. 
When he returned, I saw he was distressed. 

‘You are quite right,” he said. ““And with the same usurer. He demanded one- 
and-a-half for one measure from me, and four for three from him.” 

Mother wept, and blamed Father. 

“Tt is always the same—- they always cheat you!”’ 

“Calm down,” Father replied. “Pll complain to the King. The King is cham- 
pion of the weak. Don’t they say: ‘If the King didn’t punish the strong, they’d fry 
the weak like fish on a spit.’!”’ 

This seemed to appease Mother. She said: 

“Tell the King to drive away the elephants, or they’ll trample our paddies 
again. That is unfair — people worked so hard, then beasts of the jungle destroyed 
their labours.” 

“T'll be sure to say it,” Father promised. 

A few days later, we set out for the capital. It was a large city, probably ten 
times larger than the one the usurer lived in. The king’s house — Father called it 
palace — stood behind a wall so high and strong that not even elephants could have 
crashed through it. You could enter the palace through huge gates, but we were not 
allowed to do it; warriors blocked our path with their spears. ‘The chief warrior said 
if Father had business with the King, he should take it to the king’s judge in the 
market-place beside the three towers. 

The market-place was full of people. They rushed about in different directions. 
Some sold things, others bought things, and still others merely roamed around. 
I was dizzy from everything I saw—— the noise, and the abundance of unheard of 
wares. I pressed up against Father, fearing to lose him in the milling crowd. 

“Let us pass! Let us pass!’ I heard voices shout. 

We shrank back. Bullocks were pulling a large cage on wheels, and in the cage 


' This saying has been taken from the Laws of Manu, practised in India until the 3rd century. 
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The gate to a stupa in Sanchi 





were people in wretched rags. Some stuck their hands out through the bars, begging 
for alms. 

“Who are they?” I asked. ““Why are they kept in a cage like animals?” 

“They are criminals,” Father whispered to me. ““They broke the law, and now 
they are pulled about through the city as an example for others.”’ 

My imagination pictured the usurer thrown into the cage. I felt sorry for him. 
It was better to pay an extra measure of grain than to expose anyone to such tor- 
ment, even if he was bad. 

But you should have seen Father’s anger when [| told him this. 

“Don’t be sorry for him,”’ he said vexedly. “‘He wasn’t sorry for us. Let him join 
the thieves and murderers in the cage.”’ 

Finally, we came to the place where the judge was passing judgement. He sat 
on an elevation, and was thus seen by all. The golden threads in the fabric of his 
roles sparkled in the sun, and his hat was adorned with precious stones. On both 
his sides scribes squatted on their haunches and scribbled something on palm 
leaves. 

A long time passed before my father’s turn came, and he faced the king’s judge. 
I was nearby, and heard everything that was said. 

‘“‘What caste do you belong to?” the judge asked. 

“TI belong to the vazshyas.””! 


1 Vaishya — member of the caste of tillers, herdsmen, and traders. 
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Lion Capital at Sarnath, archaeological site near 
Benares, India 





““What do you want?” 

“All I want is justice. The usurer gave me a measure of grain for a measure and 
a half, while to my neighbour he gave three for four.” 

“And who is your neighbour?” 

“Tt is kshatriya Pentar.”’ 

‘In that case the usurer was right,” the judge said. ‘““The interest corresponds 
to the caste to which you belong. But even if he were wrong, don’t you know the law 
forbids the debtor to complain against his creditor? You will pay a fine to the King’s 
treasury equal to the measures of grain that you borrowed.” 

Father, I could see, was struck mute. He did not even say anything about the 
elephants that had trampled our rice. 

“Who’s next?” the judge called out, and Father was pushed away. 

Thus, we returned to the village empty-handed. 

On the day of the harvest, a scribe with the palm leaf came to us and required 
Father to give him grain for the King. Doing so, he pointed at the writing on the 
leaf. Father did not argue, because he was afraid of being put in the cage. After we 
had paid the taxes to the tax collector, we had barely enough grain for the next sow- 
ing. Father said to me and Mother that we should keep the house locked and let no 
one in. 

The time to return the debt came, but the usurer did not appear. It was as 
though he had forgotten about us. I began leaving the house and playing with Ryk- 
has as before. One day, when we were playing hide and seek, and I hid behind 
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a tree, a bullock cart appeared on the road. The driver looked like a man searching 
for someone. Though he was a stranger, I did not take fright. I thought he had 
simply lost his way. When I came up to him, responding to his call, he seized me 
silently and slapped his hand over my mouth. A few seconds later I was in the cart. 
Rykhas did not find me, and, what was worse, had no idea what had happened. A 
few days later, Father found me in town. You have probably guessed that the man 
who seized me had been sent by the usurer. The bloodsucker took me as hostage for 
Father’s debt.’ 

Now I live in the house of the usurer and do all the monotonously hard jobs. 
And from hunger I have become just as thin as the boy I had seen some time ago. 

T'wo years passed, and Father was still unable to repay his debt, which went up 
like dough in a wooden tub. I have long since forgotten our village games. The days 
were long, and the master severe. Though, I must say, he did not make me do any 
unclean work. Unclean work was done by the shudras.? They lived apart and ate 
their own food. But I envied them: they were many, I was alone, and had no one to 
speak to. At first, I tried to approach them, but the overseer flogged me, and 
reminded me that I belonged to the caste of twice-born and should not demean 
myself by associating with shudras. 

Sometimes, the usurer came up to me. He had beady eyes and a squeaky voice. 

“You must work hard, boy, for don’t I feed your father and you?” he said, nar- 
rowing his eyes and stretching his thin lips. 

Again, I looked after the cooking in the pot, and when the sun set slowly be- 
hind the stone wall, I went and lay on my thin mat, and waited for the elephants to 
come. They would come at night when everybody in the usurer’s house was asleep. 
They would crush the stone walls with their enormous feet, and would find my mas- 
ter. hey would trumpet angrily to rouse the town. I, too, would awaken, and strike 
the copper gong. 


' The laws of Manu, which governed all aspects of the life of ancient Indians, permitted debts to be 
collected by all possible means, including cunning. 

? It is the duty of the shudras as a caste to serve the “‘twice-born’’, that is, people of the first three 
castes. The shudras usually did work which religion specified as unclean. 
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THE LEGEND OF BUDDHA 


In the latter half of the 6th and in the early 5th century B. C., 
there lived in Northern India a man called Gautama 
Buddha, founder of one of the widespread religions of our 
time, Buddhism. The latest legends about Buddha’s life con- 
tain conjectures and exaggerations, but they explain the 
substance of the Buddhist doctrine and the reasons for its 
success. 


In the foothills of the Himalayas lay the ancient land of Kosala. For ages, it had 
been inhabited by Sakyas, who considered themselves descendants of the Sun. The 
king of the tribe had a first-born, whom he called Gautama. On the seventh day af- 
ter the boy’s birth, his mother died. 

The father decided to dedicate his life to his son. He ordered a tall wall to be 
built around the palace, so that no outside influence should affect the boy’s soul. 
Only handsome, well-dressed people, were allowed within the yard. Gautama had 
become a full-grown man of 29, a husband and father, yet had never been outside 
the yard, and assumed childishly that people everywhere lived untroubled lives like 
his own. 

He would have remained in this state of bliss longer still if'a few rocks had not 
dropped out of the wall. Walking about the garden in the company of a faithful 
servant, Gautama found the breach and looked out into the outside world. He saw 
a rocky road, and a man walking slowly along it with his back hunched. 

“Who is that?’ Gautama asked his companion. 

‘An old man,” his servant replied. 

“Why is he bent?” 

‘““He is bent by age,” said the servant. 

“Then I, too, will be like him one day,” Gautama mumbled to himself 
pensively. 

For the first time, a wrinkle appeared on his forehead. 

‘The servant remained silent for he had been ordered to say nothing that might 
sadden the prince. 

Ever since then, Gautama was attracted to the breach in the garden wall, 
whence he had had a glimpse of an unknown world. 

One day, he saw four people carrying a box on their shoulders in which a pale 
man lay motionless. A few dozen men and women walked behind the box, many of 
them weeping. 

“What are these people doing?” Gautama asked. 

‘They are carrying a dead man,” the servant replied. 

“Will I die too??? Gautama asked. 
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But the servant did not answer. He remembercd the king’s orders. No one noti- 
ced the first bitter fold appear close to the prince’s mouth. 

In the evening of the same day, having sent away the servant, Gautama went 
to the wall alone. He saw a man walking along the road, ringing a little bell. 

“Come closer,” Gautama shouted. 

The man took a few steps closer and stopped. The prince saw that the strang- 
er’s face was wrinkled like the skin of a baked apple and that his chest was pitted 
with sores and scabs. 

‘Who are you?”? Gautama asked. 

“Pidn’t you hear the bell? [’m a leper.” 

‘And the bell —is it meant to call people to your aid?” 

A sound resembling the bubbling of boiling water came from the depth of the 
leper’s throat. [t was laughter. 

“No, I ring the bell so that people should keep away from me. I have not heard 
a human voice for years.” 

Gautama was consumed with compassion. Tears flowed from his eyes. ‘he out- 
lines of the wall that separated him from other people were washed away by them. 
The world, full of grief and sadness, called him. And the prince responded. 

A strange mendicant appeared in the towns and villages of India. Judging by 
what remained of his expensive clothes, he came from a rich family. But he was not 
attracted by the houses where music and laughter resounded. He went to the hovels 
of the poor, where he heard wailing and groans. He was a volunteer healer, gave 
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drink to the sick, and washed their wounds. For the blind, he became a guide. The 
youth stood beside the hut of a chandala' who ate refuse out of a broken dish, and 
there was no repugnance on his face. 

One day, begging for alms, Gautama came to the main city of the Magadhas. 
The King saw him from the terrace of his palace. 

‘Look,”’ he exclaimed pointing at the young man. ‘‘He walks with a straight 
back. His visage is one of beauty. No, he cannot be of low birth. Go, lead him to 
me. 

The stranger disappeared before the king’s servants had reached the palace 
gate. The king promised to reward anyone who would find the young man of prince- 
ly looks wearing a beggar’s rags. 

A long time passed before one of the king’s shepherds was finally able to satisfy 
the ruler’s curiosity. 

Genuflecting, the shepherd said: 

“Oh, great king! The youth you are looking for is a hermit. He lives in a 
wretched hovel in the hills.”’ 

Hearing this, the king called for his carriage and set out for the hills. Where the 
road ended, he alighted from his vehicle and walked the rest of the way on foot. 

Crossing the threshold of the hovel and greeting the hermit, the king spoke the 
following: 

‘IT saw you passing my place. Your beauty is worthy of a better lot. Leave this 
hovel and come with me. But first you must say where you are from.” 

‘“T am from the glorious tribe of the Sakyas, born in a king’s palace, which 
I abandoned to find out how people live. There is no better lot than the one I have 
chosen.” 

The king departed, for he realised that the hermit was firm in his choice. Gau- 
tama again set out on his travels to learn the human sorrows. And when his soul was 
filled with them to the brim, he found a tree in the hills that protected him from the 
scathing rays of the sun, and walked round it. A passerby may have thought: ‘“This 
man is guarding a treasure buried beneath the tree.” But the sage was merely 
guarding his thoughts, as though they were an as yet weak young twig upon the tree 
of life. 

For seven days the thoughts grew, guarded by the sleepless sentinel, until they 
finally became verities. The sage whispered them with dry lips: ‘‘Man is the vessel of 
suffering. Suffering is inescapable. It must be banished. The way to salvation is to 
root out desires.” 

Thereupon, he fell asleep. And in his dreams he was visited by Mara, the 
enemy of truth. To tempt the sage, Mara built a fragrant garden. 

‘““Disavow your cause,” the honey-worded magician said. ‘“‘Aren’t these trees 
and flowers the best of man’s possessions?” 


' Chandalas, outcasts, a group of people outside the caste framework. 
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“No,” the sage replied. “You can make fragrant wreaths out of flowers, but 
they will wither. Good deeds are wreaths that adorn us forever. The fragrance of 
lotus and jasmine is spread by the wind. Virtue reaches all places and no fragrance 
can equal it.” 

Mara, injured by the truth, desisted. But soon he returned. And with him came 
his young and beautiful daughters. Their eyes were like the cups of a lotus. 

‘“Disavow your cause,” said the evil magician, “and their beauty will be yours. 
They will take you to the palace and dance for you.” 

“No”, the sage replied. ““During my travels I saw a magician whose wooden 
doll danced comically. But if you untied the threads, it fell to pieces. There was noth- 
ing in her that captivated the heart. While the beauty of truth never withers.” 

Mara hissed like a cobra when someone steps on tts tail, and vanished from 
sight. He sent lightning from the skies, and made the air thunder, crushing rocks. 
But the sage was unmoved: a man faithful to the truth is stronger than rock. 

The sage stood up and went down into the valley. Five people there seemed to 
be waiting for him. They were the first to whom Gautama revealed his verities. 
Since then, he has been known as Buddha the Enlightened. In fact, however, he was 
Enlightened a long time before, when, for the first time, he felt pity for people. 

Many years passed, and the Enlightened One, now an old man, came with his 
disciples to the tree beneath which he had discovered the first of the verities. One of 
the disciples, the most faithful, who had his teacher’s affection, fell to his knees and 
wanted to bow to the place where truth was born. The Enlightened One told him to 
stand up. He took a handful of leaves from the ground and asked: ‘‘Tell me, are 
there any more leaves aside from those in my hand?” 

‘Autumn leaves fall everywhere,” the disciple replied. ““They are countless.” 

“All I gave you,” the Enlightened One said, “‘was a handful of truths, but there 
are countless others, many many more.”’ 


The sermons of Buddha and his disciples were incredibly popular in India. 
They were addressed to the plain people, regardless of language, caste, and property 
status. ““Not birth but behaviour makes man a member of a lower caste or a Brah- 
min,” Buddha said. It was not necessary to pray and sacrifice to the gods, as the 
Brahmins prescribed, Buddha said. It was enough to see that the cause of suffering, 
which is the basis of life, is traceable to desires, to a craving for power, wealth, glory, 
and happiness. Then, understanding the insignificance of human desires, under- 
standing that they are never attainable, it is easy to break one’s ties with the outside 
world, shake off the fear of living, and, once indifferent to death, achieve Nirvana, 
a state of perfect blessed serenity. 

Buddhism associated Nirvana with virtuous behaviour and a virtuous way of 
life — renunciation of lies and acquisitiveness, and of bloodshed. The followers of 
Buddha walked barefooted winter and summer so as not to step upon and kill an in- 
sect. They drank filtered water because water, too, might contain living creatures. 
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They did not plough the earth, fearing to harm the worms. The monks, who are the 
true followers of Buddha do not engage in productive labour. They live on the offer- 
ings of the people. 

Initially, Buddhism was “a religion without gods”. Buddha did not dispute the 
existence of gods, on whose behalf the Brahmins preached. But he believed that 
gods, if they existed, were as much subject to the cycle of change as was man, and 
unable to relieve man’s suffering. Buddhism denied the existence of the “everlasting 
soul’, upon which most of the existing religions repose. ‘Though non-violent and 
passive, it protests against arrangements under which the lower were doomed to hu- 
miliating service to the higher. Though Buddhism is not a militant renunciation of 
any preceding religion, it considers any other religion insufficient because of failing 
to assure salvation. The followers of Buddha believe that before his appearance the 
world was in darkness and ignorance. 

Not for long was Buddhism a “religion without a god’’. Buddha became the 
god. People began to worship his remains. Burial mounds appeared in many parts of 
India and on the island of Sri Lanka (Ceylon) ostensibly containing parts of the 
body of Buddha (a tooth, a lock of his hair, and the like). These burial mounds came 
to be known as stupas. Near the stupas, the sprouts of the fig tree under which the 
Teacher was said to have attained Enlightenment, were planted so that sacred trees 
might grow. 

Images of Buddha appeared in the temples: he sits upon the flower of the lotus 
with an immobile visage and lowered eyelids, calm and untroubled, and does not at 
all resemble the young man who plunged into the abyss of suffering in order to 
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cognise the truth; neither does he resemble the old man who warned his disciples 
vainly against deifying him: ““You must seek the Truth, not worship those who dis- 
covered it.”’ 


A SURGEON’S APPRENTICE 


Indian surgeons knew the art of bone-setting, healing frac- 
tures, restoring noses, ears, and lips lost or deformed in battle 
or cut off by sentence of the judge. Extensive use was made of 
vegetative and mineral medicines. The first hospitals are to 
be traced to India in the 3rd century B.C. 


We walked on the shady, right side of the road. ‘The Teacher, as usual, walked 
in front, and me two steps behind. I carried the box with the drugs and instruments. 
It was heavy, but I was used to it. After all, | had been with Charaka for a little over 
two years and accompanied him all over town, visiting sick people needing urgent 
help. No longer did the town boys tease and call me a village bumpkin. They looked 
upon me with respect. Sometimes I heard their envious whispers: 

“Tt’s Swami, Charaka’s apprentice.” 

I am sure you would like to know how I became the apprentice of the most 
famous surgeon in India. Well, listen. 

Two years ago my father and I were walking along the sunny side of this very 
street. Father did not ask anyone the way; he brought me to the house that was now 
my abode. To be sure, it had not been hard to find because of the people crowding 
round its door. I have never seen so many people with bandaged heads or on 
crutches, groaning and complaining. Many spoke of their ills, and were very angry 
if anyone tried to slip past the queue. Only those bitten by snakes were shown in 
without waiting. 

Dusk was settling. The hall was large. It had clean, white-washed walls. Long 
shadows fell on the floor from the cupboards and chairs. ‘The old man beside the 
window looked tall and slim to me. As tall and slim as a young man. Pensively, he 
glanced up at me, and asked: 

“Boy, what is your complaint?”’ 

‘He is not ill, my saviour,” Father replied for me. 

Charaka stroked his forehead with the palm of his hand and smiled sadly. 

‘““My eyesight has weakened: I did not recognise you. But I know your voice. 
You are Vayanatha of Lahauri village. And this is your son. But why do you come if 
there is nothing wrong with him?” 

“What can be wrong with a boy who is only ten?” Father replied. “His health 
is unimpaired, unlike ours. I brought him for you to show him the way to the truth. 
No one can...” 
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i] “Wait,” Charaka interrupted him. “Don’t you know my house is a hospital, 

not a school? I do not teach, I heal or, to be precise, correct any faults in a human 
body. I cannot show the way to the truth, if only because all I can do barely find the | 
way to the homes of my patients. I can only dream of the surgery that I did in the 
past. My eyes...” 

“Swami will be your eyes,” Father said. ‘‘He will be like the staff in your hands. 
Perhaps, one day, he too will restore what was unfairly taken from someone.” | 

‘That settled my fate. Fearfully, I parted with my father. I could not under- | 
stand what moved him to take me so far from home and leave me in a strange city, 
in a stranger's home. Other parents gave their sons away to blacksmiths or carpent- | 
W ers in our own or the neighbouring village. Later, time and again, I kept asking | 
Charaka how he got to know my father. But the Teacher always changed the sub- | 
ject, as though what I asked was a secret. | 
| | And so, we turned off the main street into a shabby alley with squat houses on 
both sides. ‘hey were the homes of poor people, people who had nothing to buy me- 
dicines with, let alone pay the doctor. But Charaka’s house was open for them too. | 
‘The money he received from richer patients was spent on medicines for the poor. | 
Some of them Charaka even supplied with warm clothes during the Hemanta.! 

At the corner, beside a two-storied house with closed shutters, the teacher stop- 
ped, glanced at me, and said: 

‘“That’s the house. It belongs to a good man. Now he is very sick. I don’t think 
we can heal him. But I must try. The man helped your father. He hid your father 
while his mouth was bandaged. And the operation I performed on your father was 
made here.” 

“Mouth bandaged?” I exclaimed. ““Was something wrong with his teeth? Did 
you heal them? And why did he have to hide?” 

As though warding off this avalanche of questions, Charaka stepped back into 
the shade of a tree, and leaned against it. 

‘It 1s an astonishing story,’’he said. ““Perhaps the time has come for me to tell 
you about it.” 

I pleaded that he should. 

“Your father,”’ the Teacher said, “was not one of my usual patients. I do not 
think he had even heard of me. But a terrible thing happened. Your house burned 
down after lightning hit it.” 

““Our house never burned down,”’ I retorted. 

‘That was long before you were born,” Charaka said. “Your family lived in 
another village at the time. After the fire, your mother moved into the house of her 
| parents, and your father went to town to sell one of the two golden family bracelets. 
| Nothing else had been spared by the fire.” 





' The ancient Indians had six seasons of the year, each of which was two months long. Hemanta 
stood for December and January. 
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‘““My mother has two bracelets,” I said. ““Does that mean he found no buyer?” 

“But he did. Guards came to Jeweller’s Row where your father stood. They 
seized him and took the bracelet away. A crowd gathered. People shouted: “Thief! He 
stole it!’ Then came a man who turned out to be the king’s jeweller, who added fuel 
to the fire. He maintained that he recognised the bracelet of the king’s daughter, 
which had disappeared two days before. He began demanding that your father re- 
turn the second bracelet. People believed him. After all, who should know the va- 
luables of the king’s daughter better than the king’s jeweller? Someone went to call 
the judge. The trial was short and unjust. The executioner heated the tongs, and 
a terrible thing was done: your father was deprived of his lower lip.”’ 

‘My father has both his lips,”’ said [. 

“Patience is a prime virtue, especially for a surgeon,’’ Charaka retorted. 
“Learn to listen to the end, without interrupting. I continue. When your father re- 
covered his senses, he decided never to return to the village: it was easier to hide his 
disgrace in a town.”’ 

Charaka stumbled, and almost lost his footing. He seized hold of an overhang- 
ing branch. After a pause, he went on with his tale: 

“{ don’t know how, but your mother learned of what had happened, and went 
to the city with the second bracelet. Anyone who saw her, crazed with grief, could 
not but believe what she said. Soon, a crowd gathered. It is quite possible that those 
who had only some time before howled for punishment of an innocent man, were in 
the crowd. People saddened by your mother’s story, and blamed the king, the judge, 
and the guards of injustice. 

“The crowd moved towards the palace. It wanted to see the king. But only 
your mother was allowed to pass. 

“She approached the throne, and said: ‘You are the king who calls himself just. 
Yet lawless things are done in your country. My husband, who 1s innocent, was de- 
prived of his lip.’ 

“No, woman,’ the king replied. ‘He was punished lawfully. He had stolen 
a bracelet from my daughter.’ 

“The king signalled, and the servants showed my mother the bracelet that had 
been taken from Father. 

“You were deceived,’ Mother replied, and displayed the second bracelet. 

“Taking both bracelets in his hand, the king realised that the woman was tel- 
ling the truth. ‘Bring the jeweller!’ he ordered. 

“Within an hour the jeweller was brought to the palace. For fear of death, the 
rogue confessed that he had stolen the bracelets belonging to the king’s daughter, 
and denounced a stranger in order to conceal his crime. 

““Tt’s no use crying over spilt milk,’ people say when they reconcile themselves 
to evil. But the gods did not give us brains and hands that we should sit on them. 

“T found your mother and offered my help. You should have seen her eyes! 
‘Can it be done?’ she asked. ‘Certainly,’ I replied, ‘it’s a simple operation.’ In fact, 
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nothing of my doubts. It’s a doctor’s rule to keep up the spirits of the patient and his 
relatives. 

‘‘As I have already told you, we found your father in this house, because I knew 
that its master helped people in trouble. Your mother washed the table clean. Your 
father chewed the grass that killed pain. And I began operating. I had to cut out 
a piece of skin on his hip.” 

“Yes! I exclaimed. ‘He has a scar there. When I asked what it was, Father re- 
plied laughing: ‘A kind tiger bit me.’”’ 

‘I transplanted the skin to replace the lip,’ Charaka smiled. ““Then |} applied 
heat to disinfect the wound. I bandaged it. Within a month your father was well. 
Me, I was grateful for the chance to perform such surgery. Later, I corrected ears 
and noses, and even opened up the cranium. But I never forgot your father. He was 
the first to whom I returned what he had been unjustly deprived of.” 

I stood silent for a long time. ‘Tears poured from my eyes. I did not wipe them. 
| “Teacher,” I sobbed. “If you only knew how grateful I am to you. Not me 

| alone. Thousands of people regard you their saviour~-- those whom you treated, 
and those who read your books.” 
| 
| 


however, no surgeon in the world had ever tried to perform such surgery. But I said 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Take hold of yourself, Swami,”’ Charaka said strictly, interrupting my gush of 

words. “When you enter the home of a patient you must set your thoughts, your rea- 

i son and feelings, on the patient and on how to treat him, nothing else. Nor must 

you ever speak of what is going on in the house of the patient anywhere else. You 

must never speak of the state of the patient to prevent anyone from using this know- 

ledge against the patient. That is why, for so long a time, I avoided telling you 
about your father. What he went through had been more than enough.” 





KING MILLET 


The ancient Chinese had legends of people who spread cul- 
ture. They associated crop-growing with the name of Hou Zi 
(King Millet). 





Long long ago, only few people lived on the Earth. They roamed about in the 
forests among wild beasts, reptiles and insects, and slept on the ground, shivering 
from cold and fear. One wise man saw how birds made their nests, and built himself 
a dwelling in the branches of a tree. Then he taught others to do the same. People 
were glad, and made him their ruler. They gave him a name, Youchao Shi, which 
means Nest Master. 

But the life of the people was still bad. They ate wild fruit, grass seeds, mollusks, 
and oysters. If they happened to kill an animal, they ate its meat raw. People were 
| often ill, and died young. 
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One wise man noticed a bird striking the bark of a dry tree with its long beak. 
He saw light emanating from the bark. He did not know that the light came from 
glowworms that lived in the bark. He also wanted light, and took a wooden stick 
and revolved it between the palms of his hands, touching the bark. Smoke ap- 
peared, and the dry moss came alight. The fire drove away the beasts. People 
cooked their meat on the fire, and its smell changed. People rejoiced, and made the 
man ruler of the Celestial Empire. ‘They called him Sui Renshi, which means Fire 
Maker. 

Now people did not fall ill as often as before, and lived longer. But there was al- 
ways a shortage of food. And there was no sage about who could help them. Then 
the grandmother of people, the honourable Jian Yuan, brought her son down from 
heaven to the Earth. 

The bullocks were going to water, and heard a shrill cry. They saw an infant — 
more beautiful than anyone had ever seen before. One of the bullocks came up and 
offered 1t her udder. The infant stopped weeping while it fed. And the bullocks fed it 
in turn all summer. 

In the autumn, the herd had to go elsewhere. The infant remained on the bank 
of the river. The bullocks could not take it along, for they had no hands. Left alone, 
the infant cried still more loudly than before, because it could not obtain food by it- 
self. Wolves heard it cry and came running. The helpless human infant was welcome 
prey for them. ‘They approached the infant, but two large long-legged birds descend- 
ed from the skies, snatched up the infant, and bore it away under the very noses of 
the infuriated beasts. 

The wonderful infant began living in a large nest. The birds brought him grass 
seeds from the meadows, and soon the child grew accustomed to this diet. 

One day, the birds flew away to obtain food, and when they returned, they saw 
the nest was empty. Circling over the forest, they saw the little one rising to his feet. 
They realised that the human offspring no longer needed their help. ‘They waved 
goodbye with their white wings, and flew south, where they spent the winter. 

Meanwhile, the little one crawled to the meadow where the bullocks had fed 
him milk. Though still very small, the child had the mind of a sage, because his 
mother was a goddess. He found a stick with a knot in it, and began scratching the 
moist earth. Then he threw grains into the furrows. 

A few months passed, and people walked on to the meadow in search of food. 
They stopped in amazement. Along the edges, much like banners of green, beans 
stalks rose to the sky. A little farther away they saw large yellow pumpkins. Then 
they saw straight rows of golden wheat. They also saw hemp. But the plot of millet 
looked especially rich. Ear after ear of it. Grain upon grain. Black millet — with 
a double grain; red millet with a thick ear, and white millet— a pleasure to see. 
People had known these tasty things before. But before, they grew singly, amid use- 
less grass. People could not understand how the weeds had been conquered. Sud- 
denly, the spikes of millet parted, and a wonderful infant appeared before them. 
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“Hou Zi! Hou Zi!” people shouted. 
Having named the infant King Millet, people began to worship and serve him, 
while he taught them to plough, sow, and clear the soil of weeds. 


GUN AND YU WHO CONQUERED THE DELUGE 


Once upon a time, a deluge occurred. Water covered all the earth, girdling the 
Five Mountains. The cries of those who had managed to find refuge in the moun- 
tains, could not be heard above the whistling of the wind and the roar of the waves. 
None of the gods gave a thought for them. 

Then the divine hero, Gun, went up to Heaven. He addressed the Ruler there 
as follows: 

“Look,” he said, showing him people floundering amid the waves. ““They are 
perishing in your waters, while you refuse to heed their cries. Let me build a dyke 
and halt the deluge.” 

“Build it if you wish,” the Ruler of Heaven said, grinning. He gloated, because 
he knew the soft earth that Gun used to build the dyke would not withstand the 
pressure. Celestial earth was needed, for it turned to stone when combined with 


water. 
Gun returned to the world of people and began building a dyke to stem the de- 
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luge. The water destroyed his dyke, but the persistent Gun kept digging and dig- 
ging, until he realised his labours were in vain. 

Then Gun returned to Heaven. Not to beg the Ruler of Heaven for help, but to 
dig a bagful of celestial earth while the latter slept. 

When the Ruler of Heaven woke up and looked down on the Earth, he caught 
his breath. The water that had almost covered the mountains was beginning to re- 
treat, while the people on the hillsides began sowing grain in the mud and building 
houses. It dawned on the Ruler of Heaven that Gun had outwitted him and stolen 
celestial earth for the sake of the people. The Ruler of Heaven was enraged, and ba- 
nished Gun to the Northern Mountain, where snow falls day and night. ‘There, Gun 
died. 

Out of his body rose Yu, the son of Gun, as kind and as brave as his father. ‘Fhe 
tireless youth walked all about the Earth that Gun had saved from the deluge. 
Crossing dry ground, he drove a horse-drawn cart; in the mud, he walked in high 
boots, and climbing inaccessible mountains, he put on boots with spikes. Wherever 
he went, he felled trees and shrubs, dug channels, built dykes and ponds. He lab- 
oured thus for many years, until the Earth became fit for habitation. 

The time had come for people to descend from the mountains. Raising their 
crops, they did not forget to send up praise to Gun and Yu, their saviours. And years 
later, without the help of the gods, they found the earth which, combined with 
water, turned into stone. 


THE TEN SUNS AND MARKSMAN YI 


Draughts had given rise to the idea of ten Suns and Marks- 
man Yi in Chinese mythology. 


They say that far to the East, a huge tree rises from the bottomless sea. Swing- 
ing upon its powerful branches, slumbers the Sun. In the morning, gathering 
strength, it climbs into a chariot and drives its fiery chargers along the heavenly run. 
But at one time there had been ten Suns, the spring of Mother Night. They took 
turns in driving the chariot. Since they looked alike, people thought it was one Sun 
shining for them. 

After thousands upon thousands of years this strict relation had begun to bore 
the ten Suns. One day, they climbed to the crown of the tree, and began whispering 
lest their Mother hear them: 

“We need no chariot. Why rise one by one? Why make the heavenly run? Isn’t 
there enough room in Heaven?” 

In the morning, the ten brothers rose noisily, shaking the tree. The Earth shud- 
dered like an apple when a tree is shaken. 
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Frolicking like little children, the ten Suns spread out all over the sky. In vain 
did Mother Night shout to them: 

“What are you doing? Come back!” 

‘Ten Suns shone down from the sky. This resulted in a terrible draught. Forests 
burned and smoke covered the Earth. Beasts fled from the forests and sought salva- 
tion in rivers. In time, however, the rivers also began to boil from the heat. Fish float- 
ed on the surface, belly up. Birds, whose wings were singed, dropped from high up. 
Crowds of people, turned black from the unbearable heat, gathered in the plains. 
Striking their gongs, they shouted as loud as they could, hoping to frighten and 
drive away the importunate luminaries. But the Suns did not hear the noise. Or per- 
haps, they thought people were enjoying their frolics. 

Seeing the suffering of people and other mortal creatures, the Great Ruler decid- 
ed to send to Earth a marksman named Yi. He gave Yia red bow and ten white ar- 
rows with sharp heads. 

By the time Yi arrived on the Earth, many people were dead, while others 
sought shelter in deep caves. On hearing footsteps, they stuck out their heads and 
welcomed the marksman. 

Marksman Yi pulled an arrow out of the quiver, adjusted it, and let fly. People 
saw one of the Suns bursting like a scarlet bubble. Yi sent his arrows upward one af- 
ter another, aiming at the Suns. Shivering from fear, the Suns tried to hide, but Yi’s 
arrows reached them, and they burst like fiery balls one after another. 

People rejoiced. ‘They encouraged the marksman. Yao, the wise ruler, became 
aware, however, that if Yi was not stopped, he would destroy all the Suns and the 
Earth would be plunged into darkness. So he came up quietly, and pulled an arrow 
out of Yi’s quiver. 

Out of its mind from fear, the last of the Suns rushed about the heavens. Its face 
was pale. Marksman Yi wanted to kill it, too, but found no arrow. Seeking salva- 
tion, the Sun rushed into the embraces of its mother, Night. Ever since then, it dares 
not deviate from the designated run or stay longer in the sky than it must. 


THE EMPEROR 


This tale is cast in the reign of Qin Shihuangdi (221-210 
B.C.). The empire ke had built through violence and 
cruelty, fell to pieces under the impact of peasant and slave 
risings soon after his death. 


Somewhere in the Southern Land there lived a beautiful young girl, Meng 
Jiang by name. She was barely three times five years old. Her visage resembled 
a peach, and her voice was like the warbling of an oriole. 

The ruler then was Shi Huang. He possessed all the lands in the Celestial Em- 
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pire. All towns paid him tribute. Even herdsmen living in the desert bowed before 
his greatness and sent him gifts. Out of all the rulers who were called Sons of Hea- 
ven, Shi Huang was the most powerful. In the west he ordered people to build a 
palace called Wufang, in the east to drain the boundless marshes, and in the north 
to build a wall ten thousand /: long and ten zen high. 

A noble youth by name of Qi Liang lived at that time. One day the Emperor’s 
warriors came for him. He was to help build the Great Wall. Qi Liang escaped and 
hid in a garden that no outsider had ever entered. ‘The youth concealed himself be- 
hind a mound of rocks, and saw a girl as beautiful as a fay walking towards the 
pond. A colourful butterfly alighted upon a flower at her feet. The girl wanted to 
touch it. She pulled out a silk handkerchief and threw it, but the handkerchief fell 
into the pond while the butterfly flew away. The girl came up to the edge of the 
pond. 

‘Who is this?’ she cried out, seeing the youth’s reflection in the water. 

Q: Liang did not know what to do: if he ran, the warriors would catch him, but 
staying with a strange girl was embarrassing. Finally, he took a step forward, and 
bowed. 

‘Save me! I beg you, save me!”’ 

“How did you get here?” the girl asked. 

‘My name is Qi Liang. I am hiding from the Emperor’s men.” 

The girl (called Meng Jiang) liked the stranger. He was tall and handsome. 
She was smitten with love for him. 

“Let’s go and see Father,” she said. 

Her father also liked the young man. He asked him about his family, tested his 
knowledge, and decided that he was a suitable son-in-law. The wedding would be 
held that very day. 

But before Qi Liang had time to thank his future father-in-law, the Emperor’s 
warriors entered the house. They led the youth away, and sorrow fell upon the fam- 
ily. Meng Jiang retired to her bedroom and sang a sad song: 


Cold winds have assailed my house, 

The jug of wine has turned to tce, 

The pillow and mat are as cold as snow. 
[ live as in a dream. 


Time passed. People grew older, and wrinkles appeared on their faces. Even 
the powerful Emperor could do nothing against time. The skin on his face was lined 
with wrinkles. It looked like the skin of a baked apple. The slits of his eyes grew nar- 
rower still. Hardly ever did he leave Wufang, his main palace, and his visits to the 
pavilion of Wu Yi, the youngest and most beautiful of his thousand wives, became 
rarer and rarer. But as before, the Son of Heaven ruled with an iron hand. People 
prostrated themselves before him, kowtowed, deceived and lied, to win his grace. 
And he became ever more arrogant and cruel. To the previous nine kinds of execu- 
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tion he added three new ones, and the Celestial Empire was filled with the agonised 
wails of those who were thrown into boiling pots, or were torn by chariots, or cut in 
half. Not only convicted criminals were executed, but also all their relatives four 
times removed. 

As before, fawning courtiers wrote poems about the most virtuous of emperors, 
the benefactor and father of his subjects. ‘They wrote from habit, because the Empe- 
ror no longer cared for either song or poetry. He did not ask for any poems, and did 
not reward those who wrote them. 

_ “Everything born between Heaven and Earth, is mortal,” said an ancient sage. 
But Shi Huang thought himself unique. He hoped that Fate would make him an ex- 
ception. He forbade everybody to speak of death. And his countless officials saw to it 
that his command should be obeyed. The character “‘death” was carefully erased or 
blotted out with ink even in the writings of the ancient kings inscribed on bronze 
plates or bamboo tablets. Of anyone who died, people said, “‘He has lived out his 
life’? or ““He has joined his ancestors’. 

Tall walls of stone were built round the cemeteries, and if no stones were avail- 
able, people were allowed to use the trunks of trees or bamboo poles not shorter than 
of human height. 

The Emperor summoned scholars and magicians. He ordered them to find 
lingzht, which granted immortality, for he knew the song: “I pick dingzhi in the 
Eastern land, the land of immortals, near the borders of Penglai; swallow the con- 
coction, I have been told, and you will live for ever.”’ 

Scholars searched all the forests and dug up all the mountains in the Under- 
Heaven. They even visited the neighbouring countries, but only one of them suc- 
ceeded in finding an unusual mushroom purple as the emperor’s cape, with many 
white spots on top of it. It turned out, however, that the mushroom did not grant 
immortality. The scholar, who was ordered to try eating the mushroom, died in 
great pain. 

This time, the Emperor did not punish the other scholars: true, they had not 
carried out his will, but neither had they done anything that would shorten his 
life. 

Someone told the Emperor that righteous men lived 200 or 300 years. Shi 
Huang ordered his men to find these righteous ones and question them about the 
secret of their longevity. Again, the scholars went to all the corners of the Celestial 
Empire. After a long search, they brought an ancient to the palace: he had never 
done any evil, and was reputed to be a righteous man. But when the old man 
opened his mouth, people saw he had no tongue. The tongue had been cut off thirty 
years before, because he had dared censure the Emperor. 

Scholars had long since been under suspicion. They were proud of their wis- 
dom, possibly aiming in secret to show their superiority over the omniscient Empe- 
ror. They applauded the past because they wanted to harm the present. ‘They 
spread rumours, and had the temerity to discuss the Emperor’s edicts. And now 
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they brought a man to the palace who, even though he knew the secret of longevity, 
could not pass it on. 

The Emperor summoned the dignitary Li Si and asked for his help and advice. 
The Emperor himself did not lack wisdom and could have settled accounts with the 
scholars himself. But he knew that in the event of success the ruler gained fame and 
glory, while the responsibility for any mistake fell upon officials. 

Guessing the Emperor’s will, Li Si suggested 1) to burn all books except those 
on medicine, soothsaying, and agriculture, 2) to publicly execute all those who dis- 
cussed the content of seditious books, 3) to execute those who referred to olden times 
to damage the present, and all their relatives, and, 4) to banish those who failed to 
submit their books for burning within 30 days of the edict, and make them build the 
Great Wall. 

The edict was endorsed by the Emperor and carried into effect in the 34th year 
of his reign. Dignitary Li Si was rewarded and became First Counsellor. 

Having decided that the burning of books was only half the job that Heaven 
had delegated him to perform, the Emperor ordered Li Si to gather all those who 
wrote books, and to bury them alive because no harm could come from those who 
were beneath the surface of the Earth. The decree was drawn up by Li Si and 
carried into effect in the 35th year of the Emperor’s reign. 

Li Si was quartered by chariots that same year, because his actions had aroused 
censure. And those who censured him were so many that they could not be sent to 
build the Great Wall without damage to the state. 

The Emperor became senile. His nose fell off, his voice was wheezy like that of 
a jackal. People spoke of his death and dreamed of seizing his throne. That was 
when a scholar named Lu Sheng came to the palace. He had escaped with his life 
because he had been away, outside the Celestial Empire, looking for a righteous 
man, and had returned to the capital after all the other scholars had been executed. 
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Granted an audience, he respectfully kissed the Emperor’s feet, and said: 

“Oh, Son of Heaven, I am your loyal servant Lu Sheng. For many years I have 
roamed the world in search of the plant of longevity and of righteous old men. 
I have travelled across the entire Earth, and have returned full of wisdom. There is 
no other righteous man on Earth besides you. And no one wiser than you. For you 
were the first to discover the great truth: to take life is easier than to prolong one’s 
own life. Since you have left me my life, I shall reveal the secret of immortality to 
you. The righteous does not get wet in water, does not burn in fire, and sails in the 
clouds and fog. He is invisible and omnipresent like a deity. Let no official know in 
what palace you reside; let no servant enter the chamber where you sleep, and let no 
one see how you eat. That is the secret of immortality.” 

The Emperor was not a trustful man. But he believed Lu Sheng. He, too, knew 
that the less his subjects saw of him, the greater they thought he was. If they did not 
see him at all, he would win as much respect as a god. The Emperor disappeared 
from sight and issued an edict that anyone who revealed his whereabouts would be 
executed. 

The horrid years of the invisible man’s reign began. Terror gripped the offi- 
cials. They said the Emperor travelled across the country incognito and no one 
knew the day of his death. Never before were the imperial edicts carried out so meti- 
culously. The warriors never took off their armour, and kept their hand on their 
bows. Merchants carted food. The neighbouring peoples trembled before the power 
of the Emperor who, even invisible, made the whole world shake in fear. And 
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though no one threatened the boundaries of the Empire, the Great Wall rose speed- 
ily. ‘The old roads proved insufficient. So new ones were built. And thousands of 
people doomed to hard labour and death trudged up and down these roads. 

The court flatterers sang the Emperor’s praises as before, but no one remem- 
bered their untrue words because lies are like butterflies that live a day only, while the 
truth is more enduring than stone. Plain people still remember the songs they sang, 
born of grief and hatred. ““Wufang, Wufang, may you die, Qin Shihuang,”’ people 
sang. “Ifa boy is born, don’t rear him; if a girl, feed her minced meat: for the bodies 
of the dead are piled high beside the Wall...” 

The spring and summer passed like a day. Autumn came, and a putrid smell 
haunted Shaqiu palace. It came from the imperial bedchamber. Fearing spies who 
might misinterpret their curiosity, the courtiers shrank from approaching its door. 
Then when the smell became unbearable, a courtier named Jin Wu surmised that 
salted fish was stored in the Emperor’s room. The man was delivered to the chief 
executioner, who wanted to determine the source of the rumour, for the Emperor 
had never eaten salted fish before. When, under torture, Jin Wu said at least half the 
officials in the Celestial Empire had also smelled salted fish, it was decided to open 
the door of the imperial bedchamber. Instead of salted fish, they found the corpse of 
the Son of Heaven. 


Meng Jiang walked along the rain-washed path and sang her song: 

“Without you, I’m like a lute without strings, like a wheel without spokes, or 
a jug without a bottom.” 

The boundless white blended with the heavens. Hungry kites hovered high in 
the sky, searching for prey. Wolves were howling amid the snowdrifts. 

But the fearless Meng Jiang kept walking along the path, and singing: 

‘How cold it is. How heavy my heart. My husband is in the North where the 
gales are wilder than beasts and lack of warmth causes death...” 

Meng Jiang’s love for her man drove her through forests and over hills. Precipi- 
ces could not stop her. Wild beasts did not touch her, birds showed her the way. 

‘Thus came she to the Wall. A wall without end. Beside it people wandered 
about with spades and pickaxes. The wind blew them down, and the guards’ whip 
lashed them. 

“My husband’s name is Qi Liang. I have brought him warm clothes,” said the 
woman to the guard. 

‘The guard laughed and pointed to the white bones piled high beside the Wall. 

Meng Jiang fell to the ground and wept bitterly. That instant a gale blew 
strongly, a black fog settled on the Earth, and the Wall crumbled from the wails and 
tears of the women. And wretched ruins lay where the Great Wall stood, while 
Meng Jiang’s love of her husband lives on in her song. The song has been sung for 
two thousand years. 
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The Yellow Headbands rebellion in China. The inscription on the cart says ‘new 
era’, the signal for the rebellion to begin 


THE YELLOW SKY 


The leading character in this tale took part in the yellow 
headbands uprising that broke out in A. D. 184 and dragged 
out for nearly a quarter of a century. The uprising did not 
begin spontaneously; it took as much as ten years to prepare. 
Several tens of thousands of men were organised as a fighting 
force under 36 chiefs. This was kept secret until, at the last 
moment when everybody waited for the starting signal, 
a traitor gave the movement away. 


Something moved in the dark corner. In the weak hight that penetrated the cell 
through the grilled window the man’s face was emaciated and grey. On the fore- 
head he had a bright red scar, which made him look even older than he was. 

This was the first time he, Uncle Su, regained consciousness since he fell during 
the walk in the prison yard and hurt himself the day before. That was why his cell 
mate put down his chopsticks and earthenware bowl, and hurried to his side: 
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‘Let me give you some water, Uncle Su,” he said, helping the old man to sit 
up, leaning with his back against the wall. 

‘“No,”’ came the barely audible reply. “I no longer need anything. But I must 
not die with my secret. All the oppressed must know it. So do you, Wei.” 

Wei was a pale young man of about twenty-five with prominent cheekbones. 
He shook his head in disbelief. 

‘Don’t you want to be free one day?” the old man said. ‘The time of the Blue 
Sky will soon be over. It will give place to the Yellow Sky. Five notches more on my 
crutch, and we'll have the year of Jiazi.! Great joy will come to the Under- 
Heaven.” 

‘Don’t tell me the poor will stop sweating and slaving for the rich. And don’t 
tell me those who take so much as an ear of wheat from the lord’s field will not be 
put down in the Red Register. Have a few drops of water.” 

Wei turned to pick up the jug. But the old man stopped him, speaking with 
authority: 

“IT am not cheating you. Cheating is the worst of all vices. When the Yellow 
Sky comes, lies will be banished along with greed, violence, bragging and the other 
five vices. That is the teaching of Zhang Jiao, sower of the truth.” 

“This Zhang Jiao must be a good man,” Wei replied. “‘But don’t people say evil 
has a thousand hands, and the truth but two.” 

“Not two, but milhons. I know only nine men. And the rest know only nine 
others. Zhang Jiao is the only one who knows all of us.” 

“You may be right, but there is always a black sheep in any herd. The king will 
learn about Zhang Jiao, who teaches people to fight evil. Then...” 

‘No, there are no traitors among us. Do you see my scar? A redhot iron was 
pushed in my face. I might have lost my eyes, but never my conscience. And the 
others are like me.”’ 

‘I know you have a good heart. But to rob rich men is selfish, and unworthy of 
the Yellow Sky era. You did it for yourself, not for everybody. Swear to me that on 
regaining your freedom you will join Zhang Jiao.” 

Wei rocked his head, listening to the noises outside. 

‘““Someone’s coming,” he said. 

Uncle Su said he had thought it was the blood humming in his veins. 

The noise grew louder. Wei pulled himself up on an iron spike. Now he could 
peer out of the window. He saw the big square filled with people wearing bright yel- 
low headbands. It was as though the Sun had descended and given the Earth its 
colour. 

“What do you see, Wei?” the old man asked. 


' Jiazi, A.D. 184, the year when the rising of the yellow headbands was to begin. 
? Crimes for which a man was placed in bondage were recorded in a Red Register. It was kept on 
bamboo tablets. 
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“The Yellow Sky!” 

“But there were to be another five notches...”’ 

The old man’s head dropped. He had died of happiness. 

No, Uncle Su had counted correctly. The uprising was to have begun on the 
fifth day of the third moon in the year of Jiazi. But there had been a black sheep, as 
Wei had said. The wretched Tang Zhou of Jinan had betrayed the plans of the upris- 
ing to the Emperor. Many of Zhang Jiao’s men had been seized. Their heads were 
chopped off or they were tied to chariots and quartered. 

Zhang Jiao, the wise and kind, had had to change the date of the uprising. He 
declared himself Son of Heaven, while his brothers Zhang Bao and Zhang Liang 
declared themselves kings of the Earth and of the People. 

Oh, what a time had come. Yellow flames burned all over the Under-Heaven, 
consuming evil and cruelty. The king’s palaces and warehouses, and the mansions of 
the rich were set afire. The bamboo tablets with the red registers were burned. 
Riches obtained unrighteously were turned to ashes. Greedy officials were blinded 
by the light of the yellow headbands. Many of them jumped into wells and rivers to 
escape punishment for their evil deeds. 

Wei swore on Uncle Su’s body to serve the good cause, and became Zhang 
Jiao’s bodyguard. Su Wei, as he was now called, was one of those on whom Zhang 
Jiao could rely. Seeing Su Wei’s natural endowments the Sower of the ‘Truth ap- 
pointed him commander of a hundred men. Su Wei gave a good account of himself 
as a brave and intrepid leader, and was soon put in charge of a small fang'. He and 
his men came to be known as the Flying Swallows because they were elusive and 
seemed to fly away when ambushed. 

The war for justice went on for twenty years. Zhang Jiao fell sick and died in the 
beleaguered Yellow Sky capital. The people mourned his going. Soon his two broth- 
ers also fell in battle. Cao Cao, general of the Blue Sky army captured the rebel capital, 
dug up Zhang Jiao’s grave, and cut off the dead man’s head. It was put on top of the 
pyramid of a hundred thousand rebel heads. But Su Wei’s head was not among them. 

He and his fang evaded capture. One day, he saw through the ruse of the king’s 
general: noticing that oxen were brought to the enemy’s camp in great numbers, Su 
Wei gave each of his men a drum. And when at night the enemy drove the oxen to- 
wards his camp by tying burning torches to their tails, his men began beating the 
drums. Taking fright, the oxen turned tail and trampled down the Blue Sky army. 

Su Wei escaped undefeated. No one in the Under-Heaven even saw him again. 
But for many years since, people looked with hope at the setting sun — with hope of 
deliverance from bondage. They knew the sun rose in the East. But in the West 
where the mountains were, they believed, Su Wei was biding his time. Whenever 
the king’s officials o» the rich took away the fruits of their labour, people muttered 
beneath their breath: ““May the Yellow Sky fall on your heads.” 


' Small fang, a detachment consisted of 6,000 to 7,000 men. 
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THE MAN WHO COULD WRITE 


This tale dates to the 12th century B.C. when the Dorians 
overran the Peloponnesus, conquering Pylos and other cen- 
tres of the Mycenaean civilization. 


When I set out for the palace school of Pylos to learn to be a scribe, I did not 
know what writing was and why people wrote at all. But I remembered what Father 
had said to me in parting: ““Do your best, Regecot, for the gods made you lame. You 
cannot be a priest like your brother or a warrior like me. But to know how to write is 
no less virtuous and profitable.” 

Three years passed since that day. I finished school and was made junior scribe 
at the king’s warehouse. I put down on clay everything that came from those work- 
ing in the royal fields, those shearing sheep, making copper, and sailing the seas. But 
what I did yielded neither profit nor prestige. I was not allowed to leave the ware- 
house lest I pass on the secrets of the king’s stores. Even at the warehouse I was 
looked after by a spy. His name was Timaco, and though he could neither read nor, 
write he saw to it that I should get on with my work and have nothing else on my 
mind. 

When Timaco had more than his measure of drink and fell asleep, | managed 
to exchange a few observations with the seamasters delivering goods from overseas. 
‘They told me of the winds that blew from the Island of Aeolus, god of the wind, and 
of the great storms that cracked the masts of their ships, and of green islands amid 
the roaring ocean. 

One day, when I had some leisure, | wanted to put down on clay what I had 
heard. I put the tablet on the palm of my hand and drew a ship with a triangular 
sail and the outline of a little man in the bow. Underneath, I scratched two wedge- 
shaped or cuneiform characters: po-to (sea). Timaco tore the tablet out of my hands 
and crushed it in his big fist. 

“Don’t ever do this again, Regecot,”’ he said. “‘Writing was invented to record 
the king’s wealth, not the chatter of seamasters.” 

I was on the point of replying that the seamasters’ tales were of interest to peo- 
ple, and that put down on clay they would be preserved for posterity. Future gene- 
rations would learn from them about the vast, unexplored world rather than the 
riches of one man. But seeing Timaco’s visage with its narrow forehead and the 
blood-red scar on his right cheek, I decided it was useless arguing with him. 

At one time, I was called lord of the wedges. Once, when Timaco was away, 
a young man with burning eyes who resembled a man out of his mind, ran up to me. 

“Listen,” he whispered. “I had fallen in love with a girl from Sparta as beauti- 
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An ancient tablet with a Greek inscription 


1) 





ful as Helen of Troy. Put a charm on her that she should love me too. Ill reward 
you well...”’ 

I interrupted his hurried speech and said I was no priest, Just a scribe untrained 
in sorcery. 

“But you’re lord of the wedges,” the young man replied. “‘Write the name Po- 
hena on a clay tablet and give it to me.” 

“What a foolish person you are,” [ exclaimed. “‘I can write the word ‘honey’ in 
clay, but my mouth will taste no sweetness for all that. I can scratch the characters 
for a hundred sheep, but it is better to have one sheep in the barn than a hundred on 
a clay tablet.” 

He ran away, but to my mind he did not understand what I had said. 

That morning, as usual, I sat at my desk ready to record incoming goods. 
Moist tablets lay on my desktop. The smell of clay reminded me of the house where 
I grew up. During the winter rains, when the cane roof leaked, our bedroom smelled of 
clay. How happy I would be to return home and see my father and mother, and ask 
for their blessing to be a seamaster. In my mind’s eye I sailed for the Islands of the 
Blessed. That moment the door opened and Timaco rushed in. He was livid in the 
face and beads of sweat shone on his forehead. 

‘“What’s happened, Timaco?”’ I asked. “You look as though you’ve seen the 
devil.” 

“All I want ts to stay alive,” he replied. 

“Why, have you angered the king?” 
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“No, you fool. The Dorians are at the city gates.” 

I had heard about them and knew they lived somewhere in the North. Mer- 
chants who had traded with them described them as savages. 

“How come our brave army let them approach?” I asked. 

Timaco said the Dorians were accompanied by other northern tribes, by men 
wearing animal hides. The king’s troops had taken to its heels. The savages had 
overrun the whole country. “You and me,” he added, “will be made slaves.” 

I was horrified. Many a time had I set down the word “slave” on clay with 
a figure alongside recording the number of the wretched captives. I calculated how 
many measures of oats went to feed them, and had seen the slaves themselves — 
emaciated, with irons on hands and feet, and often with whip scars on their bodies. 

“What can we do?” [ asked. 

“We must flee. At once.” 

“But didn’t you say Pylos was encircled...” 

Timaco told me of an underground passage leading from the palace to the out- 
side world. He had been overseer when it was dug. The scar on his face, 1m fact, 
came from a blow struck with a pickaxe by a slave he had punished. After the tunnel 
was ready, all the slaves were killed; ‘Timaco’s life was spared after he had taken 
a vow of silence. But the secret was worthless now. The king and his family had fled. 
Now Timaco and I would follow. ‘“‘You’ll help me carry my things, for you have 
none of your own,” Timaco said. 

‘Timaco was right. I had nothing of my own. My knowledge of the wedge-like 
characters weighed nothing. Besides, it belonged to the king like the tunic I was is- 
sued yearly to wear. 

‘Very well, Timaco, [ll help you,” I said. 

Soon, we were making our way forward in complete darkness, often stumbling 
and striking our bodies against the walls. Timaco’s basket was heavy, as though 
loaded with hardened tablets. But why tablets? I was sure it was gold or silver 
stolen from the king. Fleeing from the enemy, the king must have left it behind. And 
Timaco took it. 

A long time after, we saw a bright spot in the distance, the size of a clay tablet. 
It grew as we advanced, and soon was as big as an amphora. Finally, brushing aside 
the prickly branches of a bush, we emerged in the open. I was blinded by the sun’s 
rays. In fact, for a few seconds I saw nothing. Then, looking back, I saw a huge col- 
umn of fire and smoke. Pylos, set alight by the enemy, was burning. The king’s 
palace too, and the school where I had learned to write. Now I was free and master 
of my fate. 

I placed the basket on the ground. 

‘‘Where are we going, Timaco?”’ I asked. 

“Into the hills. The Dorians won’t find us there.” 

“Go alone,” I said. “I don’t want to go to the hills. Pll go to the sea and join 
the seamasters. They'll take me to the Islands of the Blessed.”’ 
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I did not wait for his reply, and turned right to where the sea rolled and 
sparkled in the sun. Timaco could have caught me easily. But he was afraid to leave 
his treasure unguarded. 

I had not walked more than 40 steps when I heard his cry of despair: 

“Don’t leave me, Regecot! After all, ] saved your life.” 

I walked on, not even turning my head. I did not trust Timaco. A man who 
had stolen was no companion for me. Besides, I knew him too well and was sure he 
would get rid of me as he had of the slaves who knew the secret of the tunnel. 

“‘T also want to go to the sea, Regecot,” Timaco howled. “Take me with you.” 

But that could not deceive me. The seamasters had told me people who lived 
on the Islands of the Blessed were unselfish. ‘They would not take in Timaco with the 
stolen gold and silver. Let him stay in this world. I would settle in another. There, 
I would teach the islanders to write, and all together we would record on clay the 
ancient legends, parables and songs praising the beauties of the world rather than 
the lowly passions of mortals. 

‘“Regecot,” Timaco yelled. “Come back! You'll get half the treasure.” 

I only walked on faster. Now, he would never catch me. 


THE SON OF THE BASILEUS 
This tale is set in the middle of the 8th century B.C. 


A flock of young girls came running into the palace hall with its sacrificial al- 
tars, and filled it instantly with their ringing voices. 

“Restless as ever,” Nanny growled. “Running about like goats. And who’s go- 
ing to finish the needlework?” 

“Where did we stop?” Nanny turned her wrinkled visage to face the boy of 
about twelve sitting on a stool at her feet. 

‘You stopped where the stepmother got to hate little Phrixus.”’’ 

“And so,” Nanny sang out, ‘“‘the evil stepmother decided to do away with him. 
She took him to the temple, and said to the priest...”’ 

“Nanny! Nanny,” one of the girls interrupted. ““You should see the embroid- 


ery...” 
Another girl added: ‘“‘Gold on a blue background — like threads of sun on the 
surface of the sea.”’ 


! Phrixus, a figure in Greek mythology associated with the story of the Argonauts. Saving himself 
by riding the air on the ram with the golden fleece, he came to Colchis. Phrixus gave the ram’s golden 
fleece to the god who had saved him. It was for this golden fleece that the Argonauts set out on their 
voyage. 
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‘And the necklace!”’ a third girl cried out. ‘““Tiny ducks with tiny beaks, and all 
in a row.” 

“Chatterboxes,’” Nanny grumbled. ‘Embroidery — little ducks—-I can’t 
make head or tail of it.”’ 

Nanny was a slave owned by Basileus Telestes. She had grown up in his house, 
and was treated like a member of the family. Eupolionus’s mother had died a few 
days after his birth. So, Nanny was like a mother to him. She was with him wher- 
ever he went, and even when the boy was taught to read and write, she sat by his 
side doing needlework or something else. Telestes did not marry again because he 
did not want a stepmother in his house. 

‘A Phoenician ship has just arrived, and the sailors have brought their goods 
ashore,’ Eurydice, the boy’s sister, who was three years older than he, cried out. 

‘TI want to see the ship,” Eupolionus said. 

“Silly boy,” Nanny muttered, stroking the boy’s curly blond hair. ““You don’t 
want to see the Phoenician ship. You will now hear about Argo, the ship that sailed 
to Colchis, the land of the Golden Fleece.” 

‘“T want to see, not to hear,”’ the little boy groaned. “I want to see the ship and 
the seamasters, and sailors clambering up the masts.”’ 

“All right,’’ Nanny relented. “‘We’ll go to the shore — but don’t run off without 
your cap! The sun is hot.” 

She tucked Eupolionus’s curls under the little white cap she had sewn for him, 
took him by the hand, and headed for the exit. 

Overtaking him, the girls ran out squealing. 

The ship was tied to the pier, with a gangplank leading from it to firm ground. 
It was a wide-hipped black vessel, a two-master with a rising prow at the tip of 
which was a gilded figure of some god or goddess, and with a stern curved like the 
neck of a goose. Eupolionus had never seen such a ship before. 

‘Nanny, Nanny,” he tugged at her hand, “‘what’s the god in the ship’s bow?” 

The old woman said she had no knowledge of the Phoenician gods. “I can 
barely make out the Greek ones,” she added. 

The boy asked where the Phoenicians lived. 

“Who knows? They ply the seas.” 

“Nanny, Nanny! Why is the deck empty? Where is the hel msman? Where are 
the sailors? Why aren't any of them climbing the masts?” 

They were probably asleep, Nanny said, tired and asleep. It was quiet in the 
harbour, she said, while out in the open sea the ship pitched and heaved. 

‘The vessel was a few dozen steps away. Three black-bearded Phoenicians dres- 
sed in colourful wide robes stood beside the gangplank. One of them was weighing 
the silver that Eurydice had brought him. In the meanwhile, the girl was trying on 
a necklace, while her companions crowded round her and emitted squeals of appro- 
val. 


Nanny stopped about a dozen steps away from the ship. 
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“Not a step further,” she said to Eupolionus. “Keep away from strangers.” 

The boy objected, and pointed at the three men, who were smiling at him. 
Another Phoenician appeared on the ship’s deck. He was holding something in his 
hand. 

“It’s little ship. As small as the palm of his hand. Look at it! It has a mast and 
a scarlet sail, and even a little god in the bow, like a real one. Nanny, buy it for me.”’ 

“You don’t have to buy it,” the man cried out in broken Greek. ‘“Take it. 
I have a boy like you. I like boys.” 

‘“D’you hear, Nanny? He’s giving us the ship. He’s a kind man.” 

The boy dragged Nanny closer to the shore. She did not resist, for the toy 
pleased her as well. 

The man with the little ship came down the gangplank. Nanny and Eupolionus 
walked towards him. The Phoenician’s smile grew broader. But suddenly it va- 
nished, giving place to an evil leer. He leaped upon Eupolionus. The girls screamed. 
The Phoenician could not overpower Nanny, and the other three came to his assis- 
tance. An instant later they had pulled the old woman with the boy on board. The 
gangplank was removed. The deck filled with sailors. Oars flew up then dipped 
down into the water. The ship slid away from shore. In a few more minutes it was 
racing for the exit from the harbour. 

People on shore saw the fuss on the ship. The pirates tore the boy out of Nan- 
ny’s arms. Nanny’s heavy body was flung overboard and disappeared amid the 
waves. ‘he ship continued on its course, and soon vanished from view. 


Much time passed before Eupolionus regained his senses. He was lying on the 
deck, beside a trapdoor leading into the hold. The ship was in the open sea. The 
Phoenician who had lured him aboard sat on a roll of rope. His bald pate shone in 
the sun, with some curly hair on the back of his head. He was smiling, evidently glad 
that Eupolionus was alive. 

He approached the boy and stretched out his hand, as though wishing to stroke 
him. Instead, he compressed his cheeks, so as to see the boy’s teeth. 

Eupolionus tore his head out of that grip, and tried to bite the hand with its 
thick hair-grown fingers. Instinctively, the Phoenician drew back his hand. 

‘‘He who bites, gets the whip,” he said warningly. He pointed to a thick leather 
whip lying on deck. ““D’you know how slaves are punished?” 

Yes, Eupolionus knew. A few years ago, walking past the stables with Nanny, 
he had heard howls of pain. ““Nanny, someone’s being killed,’’ he had exclaimed. 
“Hurry on, dear,” she replied, “‘someone’s being punished.” 

“Can anyone punish me like that, too?” 

“You?” Nanny said. ‘No, you’re not a slave.”’ 

Suddenly, the Phoenician picked up the whip, and dragged Eupolionus down 
the ladder with his free hand. The boy’s heart seemed to stop beating. 

Below deck, the Phoenician released the boy’s arm. Little Eupolionus saw half- 
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naked people sitting in a row, raising and dipping the oars. Brandishing his whip, 
the Phoenician took a few steps forward and suddenly lashed out across the naked 
back of one of the oarsmen. The wretch did not even groan. He just dropped his 
head upon the oar. The Phoenician raised the whip again, and delivered another 
stroke. A black cross swelled up where the two scars crossed on the oarsman’s back. 

*“That’s how slaves are punished,” the Phoenician hissed. ‘“D’you_ under- 
stand?” 

‘I’m no slave,” the boy replied. ‘‘I’m the son of Telestes, the Basileus.”’ 

‘The son of ‘Telestes?”’ the Phoenician exclaimed. ‘“‘Why, bad boy, didn’t you 
say so before?” 

He dropped the whip and ran up the ladder to the deck. A few instants later 
Eupolionus heard voices. He did not know the tongue. The word ‘‘melek’’! was re- 
peated several times. The Phoenicians were quarrelling. Then Eupolionus heard his 
Phoenician bark out a few words, and the others fell silent. He was obviously their 
chief. 

That was how Eupolionus’s first day aboard the Phoenician ship ended, the 
most frightening day in his life. It was as though some giant whirlwind had matched 
him up, parted him from Nanny, from his father and sister. He was at sea, among 
a lot of frightful men who reminded him of the cannibals in the blind singer’s song 
he had heard last winter to the strains of a kithara. It was a song about the adven- 
tures of Odysseus, whom his father considered his ancestor. Odysseus found himself in 
the cave of Cyclops, the cannibal, gouged his eyes out, and left the cave under the 
belly of a ram, the boy recollected. Of course, he thought, Odysseus was strong and 
brave, while he was still small and weak. Besides, Odysseus had the help of the 
goddess who defended him at the council of the immortal gods. She came to his aid 
every time he was in trouble. “And who will help me?” he wondered. 

He whispered the words of the prayer that Nanny had taught him. He prayed 
to Poseidon, in whose realm he now was, promising him a sacrifice of ten white bulls 
if the latter started a gale and drove the ship back into the harbour of his native 
town. 


Eupolionus was awakened by someone snoring. The scund consisted of loud 
bawls and whistles. [t reminded the boy of the storm he had begged Poseidon to 
start. Hypnos,* the boy thought, damns seamasters with such snoring because they 
live amid waves and winds. Nanny always slept very quietly. She was a good 
woman, and kind. But why was he here? He had prayed to Poseidon in the hold of 
the oarsmen. He had evidently been brought where he was when asleep. There was 
something pricking him. 

The boy pulled out the reed that was prodding his side, and got to his feet. The 


' Melek, the phoenician for king. 
* Hypnos, the Greek god of sleep. 
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space he was in was about six steps long, and four wide. ‘The door was locked from 
outside. 

Looking through a wide crack, he saw a Phoenician, probably the helmsman, 
sleeping beside the partition. He stuck the reed into a crack, and pushed. The snor- 
ing stopped abruptly, and someone seized hold of it. 

_ “Ts that you, son of the Basileus?” he heard the man say. ““What is your name?” 

‘“Eupolionus.”’ 

“Listen to me, Eupolionus. If you try to escape, Pll tie you to an oar, like the 
others. You will sleep here, and go up to the top deck in the daytime. Don’t come 
too close to the edge, or a wave may wash you away. And try to be where I can al- 
ways see you, or someone may... The crack is a good thing. Here, hold on.” 

A flat cake of bread was stuck through the crack. It was hard and smelled of 
burnt oil. But Eupolionus ate it with relish. He had not eaten since the morning 
before. 

After a while, he climbed up the ladder to the deck. Grey birds raced up and 
down above the white curls of the waves, almost touching the sea with their wings, 
and screeching loudly. The ship began pitching more and more. Soon spotty clouds 
covered the sky, resembling the animal skin that covered his father’s bed. 

The boy caught the helmsman’s worried look. ‘The Phoenician ordered his men 
to lower the sails. Soon, it was threateningly dark. Waves as high as a mountain rol- 
led over the ship. It would rise on the crest of a wave one moment, then dip into the 
watery valley between waves. The boy went down to his cabin. He stood on his 
knees and prayed to Poseidon to control the wind. 

The ship rolled more strongly. The waves struck its sides with increasing fury. 
It seemed they would crash through the planks and rush into the hold. 

The boy heard water pouring. It poured from somewhere above, possibly 
through the trapdoor to the hold or the holes for the oars. The boy’s feet felt a touch 
of moisture. Then he saw the water rising. To escape it, he jumped on to his bunk, 
and pressed his back against the wall. 

The water gurgled on the floor, and whenever the ship pitched, cold spray 
moistened the boy’s face. 

‘Poseidon, save me!”’ Eupolionus shouted in despair. But his voice did not rise 
above the howling of the sea. 

He then heard a mast falling on the deck. An instant later, someone came run- 
ning down the ladder. He heard the fall of wood, and some hammering. ‘The Phoe- 
nicians are probably closing up the cracks, Eupolionus thought. 

It grew lighter after a while. A bright spot approached Eupolionus. Soon he 
was able to see the hand holding a lantern, and then also the helmsman’s bald head. 
When the darkness in his cabin receded, Eupolionus saw a large rat by his side on 
the bank. It let its long tail hang down, and was shaking off the water. 

The boy cried out, and sank into darkness again. 
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Eupolionus raised his head. The sun was shining brightly, lighting up the twin- 
peaked snow mountain on the near-by shore. He recalled all that had happened to 
him. It was like a nightmare. 

Someone in the ship’s bow laughed loudly. 

‘Son of the Basileus! Not frightened of a storm, but terrified by a rat!” 

‘The helmsman was gazing towards the shore. His visage, that of a deadly tired 
man, breathed power. The words and laughter, it seemed, came from someone else. 
The deep-set eyes, keen and predacious, the eyes of a seabird, had discovered some- 
thing among the rocks. Had they spotted new prey? Or some danger? 

The black oars rose and fell. Just five oars out of the twenty on the side closest 
to Eupohionus. ‘The boy recalled the bare back with the black cross swelling upon it. 

“Oh, cruel sea!” he thought. “And cruel people. Seamasters who kidnapped 
boys, who whipped oarsmen, and threw them overboard. A cruel rule under which 
the whip could be in your hands or in those of others, lashing your back. But some- 
one had to raise and lower the oars for the ship te move, and someone else was 
there, on deck, guiding the ship by the stars, anticipating dangers, and fighting the 
storm.” 

‘‘Poseidon, make me a helmsman,”’ the boy prayed. “‘Let the Phoenicians raise 
and lower oars. Put me above them. I am the son of the Basileus.”’ 

“Son of the Basileus, down into the hold with you,” he heard the helmsman 
yell. 

Eupolionus went down the ladder. He was back on his bunk. He guessed from 
the loud orders and the patter of feet overhead that the ship was approaching shore. 
Soon he heard the anchor being dropped, and then the sounds of Greek speech. The 
helmsman was negotiating with someone on shore. At first, the voice of the other 
man was barely audible. Then it sounded closer. Evidently, the man had ap- 
proached the ship on a boat. 

“The storm, I see, has taken its toll,” the Greek said. 

“Tt did,” the Phoenician replied. ‘‘But it is intact. We say let the belly be whole, 
and the hands will grow again. Do you know anyone who can help us?” 

‘The man said he was a carpenter himself, and his sons would help him. But, he 
added, wood had gone up in price. 

‘“T’ll pay whatever you say if you manage in five days. In the meantime, I’ll 
buy some oil and look for a few slaves to replace my lost oarsmen.” 

“Pll take half'a talent to replace your mast and brace the yards. I’ve done it be- 
fore. I’ve launched many a ship.” 

‘You must be joking. I paid a talent for the whole ship.” 

‘In Tyrus you have timber; we have to cart timber past Mount Etna to Syra- 
cuse. As you wish, but I will not do the job for less than half a talent. And I want 
a quarter of a talent in advance.” 

Hearing the words Etna and Syracuse, Eupolionus started. He knew they were 
in Sicily. The snow mountain he had seen was obviously Etna. They spoke often of 
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A Syracuse coin 


Syracuse in his father’s home, because Corinthians had founded the city just a few 
years before. He remembered the people from Syracuse who came to see his father. 
“They, too, probably remember me,” he thought. 

The Greek in the boat shouted he would begin that very day. He also said the 
Phoenician need not look for oil; his brother Lamis was a merchant. He had the best 
store in Sicily, and would deliver the oil to the ship in amphoras. 

‘‘What should I do?” the boy thought feverishly. “Should I run out on deck? 
And shout aloud that I’m Eupolionus, son of 'Telestes. ‘The helmsman would stran- 
gle me and throw me down into the hold before the carpenter makes out what I’d 
said. I must bide my time and think of something. I must wait until the carpenter 
and his sons begin their job on deck, and then...” 

He made up his mind. He would write a letter and leave it on deck. But what to 
write it on? Certainly, the helmsman would give him no papyrus. And what to write 
with? Where to take the ink? 

In his frantic search for a solution, Eupolionus fell asleep. 


When he woke up it was dark in the cabin, though he heard people hustling 
about on deck. That meant it was still daytime. ‘The boy jumped up and rushed to 
the door. It was locked. The moment the carpenter and his sons had come aboard, 
the helmsman locked the door. At night, when the workmen went home, they would 
surely let him go up on deck. Everything should be ready by then. 

Eupolionus let his palm travel over the surface of one wall, then another. ‘Then 
he came to the door, and a cry of joy escaped him. He had come upon the sharp end of 
a nail driven into the wood from outside. That was exactly what he needed. Now he 
had the tool for making ink, if blood could be called ink. And he would use any 
splinter to write with. He remembered the crack through which the helmsman had 
given him a flat cake. ‘That was where he would get his splinter. He had it. A thin 
stick of wood. Now he needed something to write on. 

The boy clutched the cap that Nanny had made for him. It was as though he 
felt the touch of her hands and heard her old woman’s voice. Good thing the cap 
was white. He would write on it. But what if the carpenter could not read? Or if the 
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helmsman found the cap first? But there was nothing else he could do. He had to 
act. He took off his tunic and, rising on the tips of his toes, pressed his shoulder 
against the end of the nail. The nail pierced his skin. The boy waited patiently until 
he felt moisture on his shoulder. 

He moved away, wetted the end of the splinter, and began writing: “I am Eu- 
polionus, son of the Basileus Telestes.’’ The end of the splinter dried. The shoulder, 
too, had stopped bleeding. He pressed his fingers on both sides of the wound, and 
a few more drops of blood appeared. He wrote: “I am held by pirates, help me.” 

‘The work on deck had stopped. He heard the carpenter, whose voice he now 
knew, say they would come again at dawn. 

“If you work at that pace,” the helmsman said, “‘you will probably manage in 
three days.” 

The carpenter agreed. He had had the masts ready, he said. 

‘Tell your brother, then, to bring the amphoras with the oil as close as possible 
to the ship’s side. The moment you finish, we'll begin loading.”’ 

The voices receded. Eupolionus put on his cap, and waited. 

The time dragged on agonisingly. The helmsman had probably gone ashore 
and forgotten that Eupolionus had had nothing to eat that day. But someone would 
be sure to remember. Ah, he heard footsteps. It was not the helmsman, but a mem- 
ber of the crew with a bowl in his hand. He motioned for Eupolionus to come up to 
the deck. 

Eupolionus felt dizzy from the fresh air. He held the bowl in his hand, and 
squatted beside a log that would soon become a mast. But before eating, he took off 
his cap and put it on a pile of shavings, lowered his head, and whispered words of 
prayer. 

The Phoenician who watched him showed no sign of surprise. Praying was cus- 
tomary. 

Pretending to pray, Eupolionus surreptitiously determined the distance be- 
tween ship and shore. ‘The mountain with the twin caps of snow was no longer visi- 
ble. Because of the hills. Neither could he see any sign of habitation. The town was 
probably beyond the bay, closed off by the hills. 

Then he began to eat, chewing the food as long as he could. The Phoenician 
watched him intently, but did not hurry him. After eating, Eupolionus returned the 
bowl to his guard, and went down the ladder. The Phoenician had forgotten about 
the cap. Now, the boy thought, half the job was done. 

Eupolionus listened to the sounds on the deck above all of the next day. The 
carpenters were working hard, and the Pheoenicians were helping them. They had 
lost interest in the boy. I hope the carpenter picked up the cap, the boy thought to 
himself, but it could also be that the Phoenicians had found it and thrown it over- 
board. Or else no one had noticed it, and it lay among the shavings. 

The helmsman brought him his dinner. Aside from the flat cakes, there were 
a few apples on the clay dish. Eupolionus could not hide his pleasure. No, it was not 
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the apples that instilled joy in his heart — they meant that the Phoenicians had not 
discovered his cap. 

‘Behave,’ the helmsman said, handing him the plate. ““We’ll soon be back at 
sea, and [’]] let you come on deck any time you want.” 

Late that evening he was allowed to come on deck. He did not see the cap. He 
pretended to be playing among the shavings. The Phoenician who guarded him, 
probably thought the boy enjoyed the smell of wood after the stink of the hold. 
There was no cap beneath the shavings. 

‘Now I must wait until tomorrow,” the boy thought. 

The Phoenician motioned him to go below deck. ‘The man shut the door be- 
hind him and locked it. 

All night long, Eupolionus turned and twisted on his bunk. The helmsman 
slept on the other side of the partition, unsuspecting of what would happen the 
next day. 

The day began with a hustling and bustling and the sound of hammers. They 
were evidently raising the mast and required the help of the whole crew. Then, after 
a brief interval, they began running and knocking again. Now they were busy with 
the yards. 

A short while later the boy heard the splashing of oars. The ship was being 
moved closer to shore, evidently to pick up the oil amphoras or some new oarsmen. 

This was the only time those who had found the cap and read his message 
could use to advantage. He heard the sound of a gangplank squeaking under the 
feet of men carrying loads. Then a knocking of heavy objects against wood, which 
meant the amphoras were being put on deck in a row. Nothing to indicate that any- 
one intended to liberate Eupolionus. The sound of silver! ‘The helmsman was paying 
the merchant for the oil. 

But when no hint of hope remained, the boy heard loud shouts, the sound of heavy 
objects falling, and the ring of iron. Someone was chasing someone else on deck, and 
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seizing him. A body was flung into the hold. The boy ran to the door and began 
knocking with his feet. He was heard, and someone came down the ladder. The 
door was unlocked and opened, and Eupolionus found himself in the tight embraces 
of a bearded Greek. 

Within a few moments, he was on deck. It was strewn with broken amphoras, 
but there was no sign of spilled oil. A few Greeks ran past him. Another two, in the 
stern, were bandaging a wounded mate. 

“Where are they?” the boy asked. 

His rescuer pointed below deck, and said: 

“They are chained to the oars.” 

“So quickly?” 

“Tt was our Greek military cunning. The Phoenicians brought us aboard in the 
amphoras. We were in them instead of the oil.” 

The boy clapped his hands in delight. 


Leaping on the waves, the ship raced home, the sails billowing in the wind. 
Eupolionus stood in the ship’s bow beside the wooden sculpture of the Phoenician 
god whose name, he learned from the Sicilians, was Melcart. Melcart had not 
helped the Phoenicians because they were treacherous. So, the god stayed where 
he was, while they were chained to the oars. Now the sun smiled at him. The sea 
sparkled. ‘True, there would have been no victory if the carpenter had not picked up 
Nanny’s cap and someone had not had the bright idea of hiding warriors in the am- 
phoras. But he, Eupolionus, had written the message, and he had promised Posei- 
don to sacrifice white bulls. Poseidon would get what he was promised the moment 
Eupolionus stepped ashore in Corinthia, embraced his father and sister, and told 
them what he had gone through. Meanwhile, he would walk on the deck as much as 
he liked, or go down where the oarsmen were and pick up the whip. Because now he 
was master, and they were slaves. 


THE FOX 


At the southern end of Greece in the south-west of the Pelo- 
ponnesus lay the mountainous country of Messenia, bounded 
by Laconia in the cast. The Spartans fought the Messenians 
for many hundreds of years, wanting to turn them into he- 
lots. Aristomenes, leader of the Messenians, known as the 
“best of the Hellenes’’, was a hero of the Second Messenian 
War (7th century B.C.). He and his men were installed on 
Mount Gyra. 


With difficulty, Aristomenes raised his head. Blood from his forehead trickled 
down into his eyes. ‘he wounds on his head were not dangerous, but he could not 
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move his right arm. It was evidently fractured above the elbow. 

‘The memory of what had happened in the morning flashed through his head. 
He had been walking along a narrow path above the rocks. The Spartans were after 
him, almost stepping on his heels. When Aristomenes slackened his pace to rest a bit, 
the tip of a sword would be pushed against his back. He was agonisingly thirsty. Be- 
fore leaving their camp, the Spartans had eaten. He saw them eat and drink wine. 
The younger one, a little kinder, offered Aristomenes his vial. But the elder, a vi- 
ctously spiteful man, tore it out of his hands. ‘“You don’t feed hens before killing 
them,” he said with a leer. 

Along the way, his two guards argued. The sun was scorching, and the younger 
man did not want to go on: kill the captive on the spot and do back. But the elder 
would not be budged. Aristomenes heard him say, ‘““This one does not deserve an 
easy death.”’ 

It was then clear to Aristomenes that he was being taken to Kaiados. The word 
alone inspired terror. You found no living soul near that gaping abyss. Even birds 
did not make their nests near the place. 

Aristomenes halted on the very edge of the abyss. Pebbles clattered down from 
under his feet. He could not help closing his eyes. The elder Spartan noticed it, and 
hissed maliciously, “Ah, you’re frightened! People were wrong to call you Fearless.” 

Aristomenes was about to tell him he was called Fearless for victories in honest 
battle, not because a traitor had betrayed him and he, a helpless captive, was now 
being put to death. But before he had time to say it, the younger Spartan exclaimed, 
~Finish him off?’ Aristomenes was pushed in the back. The last thing he heard as he 
was dropping through space were the words, “Off to Hades with you.” 
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With the palm of his hand, Aristomenes brushed away the blood on his fore- 
head and cheeks, then, slowly, opened his eyes. High above was a bit of blue sky, 
round like a shield. Here and there, he saw green twigs. It was one of these bushes 
growing on the edge of the abyss, that had saved his life. But he would rather have 
died, for no one had yet returned from Kaiados. Aristomenes saw himself on the 
bottom of a deep stone well that grew wider below. Even if his arm were well, he 
would not be able to climb out. 

And, oh, how thirsty he was. His lips had swollen. His throat was inflamed. If 
he could only have a drop to drink before dying. Aristomenes turned on his stomach 
and crawled, trying not to cause pain to his fractured arm. He groped about for 
water, though he realised there could be none hereabouts. Oh, if he had only a 
drop! 

Something rustled. He saw a lizard moving about on a rock. It fixed its little 
yellow eyes on Aristomenes and disappeared in a crack. 

“Why flee, lizard?” Aristomenes whispered. “I would do you no harm.” 

But what was that? A pile of white human bones, and a man’s skull. Aristome- 
nes felt a chill of fear. The hair moved on his head. ““What were you called, mate?” 
he thought. “‘And did you die at once, or did you look for water like me? Did you 
shout for help? Did the echo double your voice? While the shepherds up above fled, 
as though chased by evil spirits.”’ 

Aristomenes turned his head away. He did not want to look at the skull. He 
knew the same fate awaited him, and that his soul would wander about the Earth 
until an earthquake brought down a rock to bury his bones. 

Aristomenes closed his eyes. He recalled Androclus. The sages were right: don’t 
call a man lucky until you know how he ends. Androclus suffered countless troubles. 
The Spartans burned down his house, tortured his sister, and killed his mother. He 
was their prisoner for three years, and dug for ore far down under the surface of the 
Earth. But his death had been easy. He died from wounds amidst friends. Embrac- 
ing Aristomenes, he had said, ‘“‘A warrior must be a fox as well as a lion.”’ Those 
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were his last words. And he was certainly right. Courage alone was not enough. The 
Spartans had outwitted him by smuggling that lame helot into their midst. During 
the battle, the lame man had hit him with a rock from behind, thus enabling the 
Spartans to capture him. 

Aristomenes half opened his eyes. Something fiery red appeared a few steps 
away. A fox? How did it get there? It must be a death vision: he had thought of 
a fox, and there it was. Soon he would see water. He would be like Tantalus 
punished by the gods, standing up to his chin in water and suffering thirst. The 
water would recede each time he lowered his lips to drink. Then the sad shades 
of his friends would appear. What would he, Aristomenes, say to their silent 
rebuke? 

“No, my friends, you Androclus, and you, Thana, the swiftest of all Hellenes,! 
I do not fear your judgement. My conscience is clear. | took in everyone on Gyra 
whom Sparta had turned into slaves. You will say I was careless. But to be suspi- 
cious is a hundred times worse than being careless. It turns close friends into ene- 
mies. One wretched traitor there was. But all the other helots fought like lions.” 

Aristomenes moved, and the fox ran away. Pebbles showered down. Beside a 
rock, the fox stopped and turned its head to look back. 

Aristomenes closed his eyes, wishing to be rid of the vision. But the fox did not 
disappear. And he realised it was a live fox. ““What do you want? Are you hungry? 
Did you come here smelling my blood? But how did you come? You are no lizard, 
and could not have come down the wall of the abyss. Or did the Spartans catch you 
in the henhouse, and throw you down like me? Are you waiting for me to die?” 

Aristomenes found a stone and raised it. The fox wagged its tail and vanished 
behind the rock. He crawled after it. But there was no sign of the fox. And again 
Aristomenes thought it must have been a vision. 

The rock on which Aristomenes lay had reddish spots on it. Such blemishes 
were usually left by water. No, not rainwater, but water from a spring. It must have 
run dry or changed its direction. Yet it could still be here, beneath the rock. 

Aristomenes raised his hand to strike at the red spots. But the stone fell out of 
his weak hand and dropped into the bushes. Aristomenes followed its flight with his 
eyes and noticed a kind of hollow beyond the bushes. 

He crawled to it and pushed the prickly branches aside. No, it was not a fox’s 
lair. He smelled moisture. ““Chere must be water somewhere around,” he thought, 
and licked his dry lips. 

Aristomenes stuck his head and shoulders into the hollow, but the pain in his 
arm was so agonising that he lost consciousness for a minute. He crawled on. Now 
his entire body was in the hollow. “If this is a dead end, I will not be able to back 
out of it,” he thought, but kept crawling forward. 

The tunnel grew wider. Soon, Aristomenes could move on all fours. ““How dark 


' Thana, the Messenian, had been winner in the long-distance running at the Olympic Games. 
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it is,” he thought. ‘‘What if this is the descent to Hades, and I will find myself among 
the dead like Odysseus. But there are rivers in Hades— the Acheron and Lethe.’ 
I will drink, drink, drink.” 

The tunnel grew wider and higher. Finally, Aristomenes was able to rise to his 
feet. Stumbling from exhaustion, brushing against the walls with his shoulders, he 
kept walking forward until the soles of his feet felt an icy cold. 

Water! Aristomenes lay down on the ground and took his first gulp. Water! It 
was better than the nectar the gods were said to be drinking on Mount Olympus. 
No, this was not the water of the Lethe, which made you forget everything that has 
happened to you. Aristomenes remembered his duty to the living. The Spartans 
were mistaken to celebrate victory. Their sacrifices to the gods were wasted. Their 
dream of turning Messenians into helots was in vain. 

Those besieged on Mount Gyra no longer waited for Aristomenes. ‘They saw 
the Spartans lead him away. And no captive had ever escaped from the Spartans. 
Yet he would come back. And they would consider it a miracle. He would lead them 
into battle again. Now, he would be more careful. Caution is not the same as suspi- 
ciousness. And cunning is simply a knowledge of life, the skill to avert blows of fate. 

Aristomenes was walking with his feet in water. It was still too early to think of 
revenge. Did the cave have an exit? Or would he walk on and on until he died from 
hunger? 

But the fox— did it not come this way? Fox, dear little fox, where are you? 

Something white lay in front. Was it a dead man’s bones again? Was it some- 
one who had also looked for an exit, and had failed to find one? 

No, it was not a skeleton. It was a ray of light. It reached him through an open- 
ing covered with greenery. Stretching his well arm forward, Aristomenes strode to- 
wards the light. To avoid hitting his head against the rock, he pulled it in and, 
brushing his shoulders against the walls, feeling no pain, he ran. 

Finally, the fingers of his hand reached for the branches. He pushed them aside, 
and the first thing he saw was the tail of the fox— fiery red like the sun. 


HELOTS 


This tale is set in the time preceding the great uprising of he- 
lots against Sparta (464 B.C.) 


Shrinking back under the mat, Proclus saw Father being led out. He neither 
cried nor resisted. He walked off, his head bent like a bull’s that is being taken to 
slaughter. Certainly, he could have made them pay for his life by killing two or three 


| According to ancient Greek legend, the Acheron and Lethe were rivers in the subterranean realm 
of the dead called Hades. The waters of the Lethe, it was said, brought the dead oblivion of their earthly 
life. 
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of the youngsters, but then the rest would have set fire to the hut. 

Proclus wept. He knew Father would never return, for no other man led away 
by the Spartans had ever returned. Their bodies were found in the wood behind the 
village or on the river’s bank. They were buried in silence, as though they were 
criminals. No one attended but the family. Generally, people in the village never 
spoke of those who had gone. ‘That seemed to be an unwritten law. 

It was an old custom that Spartans came in the spring and killed whoever they 
wished. ‘Though they never touched women or old men. Nor did they ever pay any 
attention to children. ‘They picked those who were young and strong, those who 
could fight back. For young Spartans it was a game. They spent days and nights in 
vegetable gardens or in haystacks. They staked their prey like wolf cubs, creeping 
up to the hut of the victim at night, killing him on the spot or leading him away. 
Their game was called krypteca. It was the beginning of the holy war that Sparta de- 
clared on the helots each year. 

Proclus often wondered why the Spartans killed his fellow villagers. But no one 
could or wished to answer. “It is the custom,” the old people usually said. ‘““The 
Spartans always kill anyone they wish.” 

It was considered a crime to even think of living differently. Father told him the 
Spartans once said they should each pay a small ransom — three sheep — if they 
wanted their freedom. And a few of them did so. The Spartans took their sheep, put 
wreaths on their heads, and led them away. A few days later they were seen in 
the temples. Then no one ever saw them again, and no one could tell how they 
died. 

The year before, Proctus had been in the town where the Spartans lived. It was 
called Sparta. ‘The houses there were only a little better than Proclus’s hut. Though 
in other ways Sparta was quite different from his native village. It had no fruit trees, 
no cultivated land. In any case, Proclus did not see any. Besides, why should the 
Spartans till land or tend apple and pear trees if they were brought as much food as 
they needed. In the very heart of Sparta, where the houses had tiled rather than 
straw roofs, beside a large oak, stood a long wooden table. Here, in the open, men, 
young and old, had their meals. Their hair cut short, wearing identical belted tun- 
ics, they ate their usual black broth and drank diluted wine day after day. Here they 
sang their warlike hymns and discussed who they would seize or what tribute they 
would take from the helots. 

They called all the people of the neighbouring village helots. Little Proclus was 
a helot too. His father and grandfather had been helots. Anyone born in the villages 
on the banks of the gurgling Eurotas, was a helot, unless he was a Spartan. 

What surprised Proclus most was that the people in Sparta were few — their 
number did not exceed that in three or four of the surrounding villages. Yet he had 
passed through seven villages on his way to Sparta. And there were still other villa- 
ges of helots. By his count there were at least ten helots to a Spartan. That was why, 
he thought, the Spartans killed the young and the strong. 
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After the loss of his father, Proclus was the eldest in the family, though he was 
no more than fourteen. Beside taking out the sheep to graze, he now had to plough 
the land, thresh the grain, and do other male jobs. True, Father had brothers who 
might have helped, but they had families of their own, and their own worries. Be- 
sides, the people of the village, even if closely related, were afraid of helping each 
other. 

On that memorable day, Proclus was mowing grass. It was very hot. The boy 
tired, and lay down to rest. His attention was attracted by a regular sound, like that 
of a woodpecker pecking a tree. It came from the road. There he saw a tall grey- 
haired old man with a strange object hanging down his side. The stranger had 
a staff in his right hand and was feeling his way with it. Proclus guessed that the old 
man was blind. 

It was not in the habit of the villagers to approach strangers. But Proclus 
thought the man did not know the way and probably needed help. 

He went to meet the blind man. Now that he was near, he saw it was an old 
man with a long grey beard reaching down almost to his midriff, and that the object 
hanging on his side was a cithara. 

The old man heard someone approaching, and cringed. He was obviously 
frightened. 

“Tt’s me, Proclus,”’ the boy said quietly. “If you want, I'll take you to the vil- 
lage.” 

“Come closer,” the old man asked. 

He put a hand on the boy’s shoulder, then brushed the tips of his fingers across 
his face. 

“You are a good boy,” the old man said after a pause. ‘““You’re not like the ones 
who threw stones at me. Look at the wounds on my feet.” 

Proclus saw the old man’s feet were bleeding. 

“You are probably a helot,” the old man said when they approached Proclus’s 
hut. 

‘“‘All the people in this village are helots.”’ 

Seating the guest beside the threshold, Proclus brought an earthenware bowl of 
water, and put it down beside the old man’s feet. The old man put his feet in it, and 
a look of bliss appeared on his tired face. This was when he was sure no one would 
hurt him and he would have a roof over his head that night. 

Taking the old man into the hut, Proclus gave him bread and piece of goat 
cheese. 

“Forgive me. I have nothing more to offer you,” the boy said. ‘“‘Life has been 
hard since the Spartans killed Father.” 

The old man laid his cithara aside, seated himself comfortably, and took the 
food out of the boy’s hands. 

“Tt’s not the food, but the feeling,”’ the old man said, and smiled. Having eaten, 
he said: 
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“Tam poor. I have no hut like yours, my only possessions are the cithara and 
my songs. They'll repay you for your kindness.” 

The old man touched the strings of the cithara. He sang in a strong pleasant 
voice. 

Proclus had not heard anyone sing before. Neither did any of the other vil- 
lagers. Only Spartans sang. ‘Their songs praised strength and cruelty. They went 
into battle with their warlike songs. 

‘The measured lines enchanted the boy. Proclus sat motionless, eyes wide open, 
catching every sound. He did not notice people crowding into the hut, attracted by 
the singing. The hut was soon filled, but more people came and stood round the 
door. They listened to the old man’s songs, and tears rolled down their cheeks. Not 
for sadness, because the old man sang of combat, merry feasts, and women whose 
beauty even gods could not resist. People wept because their lives were so different 
from those in the songs. They thought of the men who had been killed, and realised 
for the first time that they could have been saved if their village had resisted. 

The old man sang on and on. He sang of the rich Mycenaeans who had much 
gold, and of their powerful king Agamemnon who had beleaguered Troy. He sang 
of the adventures of Odysseus, the ruler of Ithaca, and of his son Telemachus whq 
had visited the sandy shores of Pylos. There was not a word in his songs about 
Sparta, as though there were no Spartans and no helots when the song was first 
composed. 

The old man ended. Silence reigned for a long time. Then someone asked: 
“Where was Mycenae, where was Pylos, and where the other cities of your song? Or 
are they an invention?” 

“The gods denied me light,” the old man replied, “but you are the ones who 
are really blind. Did you not see the big hewn rocks in the fields? Did you never dig 
pieces of coloured pottery out of the soil you tilled?” 

Yes, said the helots, they had seen the huge rocks hewn by the Cyclopes, and 
yes, they did find pieces of bright pottery, and rusted swords, and daggers too. ‘They 
threw them into the Eurotas. For the Spartans killed those who kept weapons. 

‘How blind you are,” the old man sighed. ““Those rocks are the remains of an- 
cient cities. There was the city of Amyclae on the Eurotas, and closer to the sea were 
the cities of Mycenae and Tiryns. The rocks were not hewn by the Cyclopes, but 
your ancestors. And the swords and daggers, too, had belonged to your ancestors. 
Your ancestors beleaguered ‘Troy, and you live in the land of your ancestors. Your 
land had once mothered heroes. ‘Then, it was invaded by the warlike Dorians. They 
ravaged your cities. ‘They killed people by the thousands, and those who survived 
they sold into slavery. Some paid tribute and settled on the banks of the Eurotas.”’ 

Proclus was in a fever of excitement. He asked if the old man’s song had been 
about their ancestors, and the old man nodded. The boy did not sleep all night. He 
thought of his father, who had died like so many others. He was sorry his father had 
not heard the old man’s song. He would not have gone to his death so unresistingly 
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then. And the others, if they had only heard the song before, would have come to 
Father’s aid. 

It was still dark when old man rose. Deprived of light, he did not know if it was 
night or day. Quietly, he went out of the hut, testing the ground at his feet with his 
staff. 

Proclus realised that moment he could no longer stay at home. He could not 
work that others should enjoy the fruit of his labour. He could not wait until he grew 
up and the Spartans killed him like his father. He was sorry to leave his mother and 
sisters, but he had to. The song had awakened him, and called him to action. 

Somewhere asross the river, close to the place where sandy Pylos, the capital of 
the wise Nestorius, had been, stood a tall mountain called Mount Ithome. The old 
man had said those who refused to suffer the abuse of the Spartans were gathering 
there. Proclus would find it. He had a keen eye and strong legs. And he would bring 
his mother and sisters to Mount Ithome. He would show the way there to all helots. 

The night was still young. Then came the dawn. The:old man and the boy 
walked side by side. 


EMPEDOCLES 


The outline of the mountain against the sky was reminiscent of the curved knife 
of the vinegrower. Its curved part descended to the sea, while the straight part ran 
off into a formless accumulation of rocks. There was only one place where a huge 
cavity occurred. [t had irregular white edges. 

The youth gazed long at the mountains, possibly searching for features he had 
known before or wondering if he should go on. Finally, he began moving his feet 
slowly. Sharp stones hurt the bare soles of his feet. As he came closer to the canyon, 
the wind blew stronger. It seemed to prod him on, howling in his ears: ““Go! Go!” 

Suddenly, he stopped. Before him lay a valley round as a bowl, cut by dark 
green strips of plants. In the centre of it stood a hill surrounded by a bizarre line of 
walls. And beyond the walls were pink tiled roofs and the shine of countless rows of 
columns. The way the builders had artfully used the folds of the hill, separated from 
the sea by a wide strip of sand, spoke of the providence of the Greek, though the 
abundance and grandeur of the temples spoke of the immoderate barbarian soul. 
Ships slid about in the sea. From high above, they looked like butterflies hovering 
over a meadow. 

‘The youth sighed. ““The gods know whom to spare, and whom to punish. Life is 
the best of their gifts! Isn’t that so?’ He looked at the sea, and guessed its cunning 
smile in the rippling waves. After the night’s storm, he felt, the waves no longer held 
any grudge. 

“Man!” someone shouted. 
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‘The youth looked round, and saw an old man seated on a white rock. From 
afar, he looked like part of the rock — a white robe and hair as white, contrasted by 
a sun-tanned wind-blown face. And in his hand a knotted staff. Who was it? 
A shepherd? But there was no herd, no bleating, no barking. 

The old man asked where the stranger was going. 

‘That is exactly what I wanted to ask you: where am I? What city is this?” 

The old man said the walls were of Theron and that the city was Agrigentum. 

“Ye gods!” the traveller exclaimed. ““That means I am in blessed Sicily! I feared 
the storm had cast me upon the wild shores of Libya. A sharp rock had crushed the 
bottom of my trireme. I was flung ashore. When I came to my senses, the sea was 
calm again. The strange shore frightened me. I began envying the seamen who had 
died in the waves, for nothing can be worse than being a slave in a foreign land. 
Now I hear Greek speech. I see Agrigentum. I seem to recall that it is ruled by Pha- 
laris.”” 

“It was,” the old man replied reluctantly. ‘“‘Phalaris was replaced by Tele- 
machus, and Telemachus by Theron, and Theron by Thrasydeius. All of us 
remember the names of the tyrants. But what made them so famous? Phalaris had 
the hollow copper oven in which he burned people to death, and Theron is known 
by the wall slaves had built for him. But have you ever heard of Empedocles?”’ 

“Wait,” the youth exclaimed. ‘““Wasn’t he the one with a bee in his bonnet — 
who jumped into the crater of the Etna? Etna spat out his sandal?” 

The old man’s face clouded for an instant. ‘Then the wrinkles smoothed out and 
the eyes lit up: 

‘Tl was fifteen when misfortune befell my house,” he began. ‘“‘Dromeas, my 
younger brother, had fallen ill. He was at death’s door. Father called a physician — 
a man of about fifty with a handsome blond beard, a straight nose, and a high fore- 
head. No statue would portray his clear and penetrating glance, sometimes angry, 
sometimes contemptuous. After he had examined my brother, the physician seemed 
to shrink into himself. His lips folded with grief. My father and I understood: Dro- 
meas could not be saved.”’ 

“Ye gods!’ Father groaned. 

“Leave the gods be,’ the physician said severely. ‘Blame the ozkistat' 
who chose this place to build a city. It’s open to the winds from the torrid Libyan 
desert.’ 

“That was the first ttrme I saw Empedocles. Soon, I became his faithful disciple. 
I had never met people before who went against the opinion of the crowd so courage- 
ously. Everybody spoke of the power of the gods, while he maintained that it was 
the people themselves who should govern nature. He said the people should pull 
down the White Rock, and thus improve the climate. Some praized Empedocles as 
a physician, others as an orator. But to break down the Rock? Unheard of. It would 
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' Officials elected by the citizenry to found a colony. 
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take a hundred years. Another man would have given up. But not Empedocles. 
‘Have you seen Etna spew red-hot rocks?’ he asked me. I had. Then he asked why 
I thought rocks could fly. ‘To which I said it was a trick of Typhon’s, though I did 
not know for sure. 

“Then he told me to listen, and said there was a sea of fire beneath the surface 
of the Earth. Whenever water reached it, it formed into steam as in a boiling pot. It 
was the steam that spewed rocks. But, he said, he wanted to make quite another 
point: the world was one. There were particles of eternal fire in everything — in 
wood and in rock. What had to be done was to draw it out. 

‘I did not understand then what my teacher had in mind. How could there be 
fire in a rock if it was immobile and dead? But I trusted Empedocles, and helped 
him as best I could. For several months, we looked for rocks in the hills and brought 
them to the mill. A ship arrived from Catana, loaded with sulphur. The donkeys 
who turned the millstone worked for a whole year, and for another six months the 
teacher boiled something in his pots. Something that gave off an unpleasant, stifling 
smell. People kept as far away from the mill as they could. No one save myself knew 
what Empedocles was doing. A yellowish powder appeared on the bottom of the 
pot. I filled leather bags with it. 

‘“*Be careful,’ the teacher kept saying, as though it was gold. 

‘For another month, I carried bags to the cave beneath the White Rock. Em- 
pedocles saw to it that no one should enter the cave. He arranged the bags in his 
own way. 

‘Then the day came: Empedocles twisted rags into a long rope, smeared the 
rope with oil, and set fire to it. Then he ran, as though pursued by a thousand rob- 
bers. There was an indescribable roar. I fell to the ground in terror. When I raised 
my head, the pillar of smoke had dispersed. The White Rock was no more. On the 
bottom of the cavity that had appeared in its place lay the broken-up rock, as you 
can see it today.” 

The speaker made a pause, letting the guest take in the view. Then he resumed 
his tale: 

‘Forty years have passed. The mountain wind has brought health to the city. 
And health means wealth. Do you think the people of Agrigentum are grateful to 
Empedocies? Certainly! Now they are proud of him. You will be shown all the 
houses he had lived in. One would think he had owned half the city.” 

The old man’s voice trembled. His speech grew faster and tenser as he con- 
tinued: 

‘The first to go against the teacher were the owners of the vineyards. They la- 
mented for their plants liked warmth, while the wind would blow away their profits. 
Their angry chorus was joined by the priests. ‘They accused Empedocles of sacrilege. 
The world was created by the gods, they said, and it was not for people to change it. 
They remembered that Empedocles had pleaded sacrifices. They remembered his 
verse: 
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Seizing his son, Father 

The madman, plunged a knife into his body, 
Praying vehemenily. 

The victim dropped pleading to his feet, 

But the executioner was deaf to his pleas. 

A disgusting feast was prepared in the house. 


‘So Empedocles was also a poet!’ the youth exclaimed. 

‘‘He was,” the old man replied. “‘He was the Chosen of the Muses. As a young 
man, he wrote tragedies that you may now see in our theatre. In his mature age, he 
was attracted by epics. No, he did not sing of battles and heroes, like Homer did. His 
mind, thirsting for knowledge, was turned to Nature, to its secrets carefully concea- 
led in the sky, the bowels of the earth, and the bottom of the sea. With an inner vi- 
sion, he saw the origin of things and the roots of fraternal tribes of men and animals 
out in the Universe formed by Enmity and Love, which turned like a whirlwind.” 

The old man stood up. Emotion filled him. He breathed with difficulty. 

“In those days, however,” he continued, “‘the evil devotees of ignorance took 
lines out of his immortal poem ‘On Nature’ and twisted them against the Master. 
He was against Faith, they said, for to him the Sun was but a red-hot rock, not a deity. 
His life was in danger. And he knew it. 

“One night I awoke from the sound of his footsteps. I had keen hearing at the 
time, even in my sleep. 

‘“Empedocles stood leaning against the wall. 

‘““T did not want to wake you, Theoclus,’ he said. ‘You slept to sweetly.’ 

“No,” I said. ‘I had a terrible dream.’ 

“For me it was no dream,’ he replied. 

‘He touched his forehead with the palm of his hand, wiping away beads of 
sweat. 

““They are hunting for me. We must part.’ 

“T jumped up from my bed and began looking for my clothes. 

‘““No,” he said severely. ‘You are still young. My life is running out. And if 
1 cannot live here, where I was born, | refuse to die a wretched exile. I must discover 
the secret of the subterranean fire. Lead me to the White Rock.’ 

He paused. ‘We shall part here,’ he said then, and went away. Later, he was 
seen climbing to the crater of the Etna. But the story that the mountain spat out his 
sandal is pure invention. 

“T lived on. I like to sit on this rock. Go. And forgive me for holding you up. 
Old men are talkative. Go to Agrigentum, find a ship, and sail home.” 
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THE LAW OF THE STEPPE 


This tale is about Anacharsis, the Scythian, said to have been 
one of the Seven Wise Men. 





The king squatted on his folded legs in the usual manner of nomads. His leather 
trousers were tightly drawn against his sharp knees. The bracelets, ear-rings, and 
chest ornaments that he wore, sparkled in the light of the torches. Thick carpets 
covered the earthen floor. They also hung down from the walls, leaving free only a 
bit of sky in the opening above the hearth. 

‘The newcomer, dressed in modest loose-fitting garments looked lost amid this 
barbarian magnificence of ornaments and clothes. His long hair, barely touched by 
grey, was tied with a linen band. His widely-placed eyes looked round him in dis- 
may. 

“Who are you?” the king asked. The words had the sharpness of a whiplash. 
But Anacharsis did not start or lower his eyes. Indifference gripped him. His me- 
mory carried him back to the marble city on the shore of a warm and tender sea. 
There, too, they had not understood him at first. His voice was like that of a wound- 
ed animal or the babbling of a brook. Someone in the crowd that had stood round 
the platform on which slaves were sold, listened to the sounds of his foreign speech. 
Someone examined his clothes curiously, and commented on his appearance. Never 
before had Anacharsis encountered such insulting indifference, such undisguised 
dislike — not even among the Greeks, for whom he had no name, for whom he was 
simply the Scythian. 

The Scythian — that was how he was called for years, until Cleomenes, son of 
Alcaeus, who had come as a guest from another Greek town, entered his slave quart- 
ers one day. 

Anacharsis had helped him carry baskets filled with objects that looked like 
pieces of birchbark. ‘Those were scrolls of papyrus, the existence of which he had not 
even suspected before. 

‘Take care,” the talkative Greek fussed. “‘Don’t spill my Pittacus. '! Before he 
circulated among the sages, Pittacus had been turning the wheels of a mill. His laws 
were born in the grinding of millstones, and are, indeed, no less necessary than 
bread. Put him here beside Thales. ? Thales’s scrolls are a little moist and touched 
by worms, but wisdom does not fear time. Yes, yes! Wisdom fills this basket.” 

‘““How can wisdom fill baskets?’ Anacharsis asked. 





' Pittacus, ancient Greek philosopher of the 6th century B.C. He rose from the midst of the people. 
He is known for his laws and his ten years’ rule in the city of Mytilene in Lesbos. 

* ‘Thales, ancient Greek philosopher of the 6th century B. C. Born in the rich city of Miletus. Thales 
believed that all things originated from water. 
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“What did you say?” the guest asked in surprise, for he had not counted on co- 
herent speech from the moody barbarian. 

“T said that wisdom cannot be locked up. It wants air, the flight of birds, the 
smells of grasses.”’ 

“Very interesting!’ the Greek mumbled. “And who do you think has the greatest 
wisdom?” 

“Wild beasts,” Anacharsis replied. ‘Because they live as nature willed.” 

“And who are the most just?” the Greek asked. 

“Wild beasts,’ Anacharsis repeated. ““They prefer nature to law.” 

“And who are the bravest?” 

“Wild beasts,” Anacharsis exclaimed unruffled. “They are the only ones who 
die bravely for freedom. And second to them I would name my own people — the 
nomads who inhabit the steppeland north of the Black Sea.”’ 

“What did I hear you say? Are you Scythian?” Cleomenes asked. 

He knew people in Athens employed Scythians in place of wild dogs. They 
figured them useless for any other job. Yet the barbarian destroyed this opi- 
nion. 

The acquaintanceship between the Greek and the Scythian could have ended 
right there, as thousands of other accidental encounters. But the immortal gods 
wished to tie Cleomenes and Anacharsis with a bond of friendship. Cleomenes for- 
got all about the purpose of his trip, and sat for hours in the slave’s hot little cham- 
ber, where he learned of a world whose existence the Greeks did not even suspect. 
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The barbarians, it turned out, had their own Homers who spoke of combat with 
monsters, and their own Aesops, who created parables about animals. As for Anach- 
arsis, to Cleomenes he was the Scythian Thales. 

Cleomenes bought the slave Anacharsis and took him to Cyzicus on the Propon- 
tis. ' ‘he people of Cyzicus took pride in the fact that a certain Aristeas, believed to 
have been the teacher of Homer and writer of the poem about the Arimaspeans, 
a mysterious northern people, was born in their city. Having read Aristeas, they 
were accustomed to all sorts of incredible things, like the parables about the gryp- 
hons guarding gold, and about travellers who turn into wolves. 

In the beginning, the Scythian and his philosophy astonished the people in Cy- 
zicus more than Aristeas had ever done. They questioned him intensively about his 
father, his grandfather, and his tribe, and mistrustfully examined the tatoos cover- 
ing his chest and shoulders. Then, after making sure he was a Scythian, not a 
Greek in Scythian disguise, they permitted him to come before their citizens’ 
assembly. 

By that time, Anacharsis had understood what the Greeks, those who were 
thoughtful, were troubled about: they were disappointed in the possibilities of a sen- 


' Cyzicus, an ancient Greek city on the Sea of Marmara (the Propontis}. Trade with the Black Sea 
coast was the source of its wealth. 
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sible arrangement in life, because every man thought of his own advantage rather 
than the good of the state. 

That was why they questioned him: perhaps, they thought, other peoples, 
those who had no large cities, no temples and theatres, no gymnasia and no prisons, 
were different? 

“Yes,” Anacharsis had replied. 

He told the Greeks about the ingenuous nomads who took pride not tn wealth 
but in archery, for whom the soles of their feet served as footwear, the earth as bed, 
and the dome of the sky as temple. He had told them of those who were content to 
eat cheese and meat, to drink running water and milk. He had censured the lust for 
luxury that was the mark of the Greeks. He had said luxury enslaved people and 
stripped the wisest of laws of its sense because the rich tore up the laws like a spider’s 
web, while the weak and poor were caught in them like flies, and died. 

That day was long remembered in Cyzicus. By a special decision, the citizens’ 
assembly made Anacharsis one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. He was awarded 
a wreath made of the branches of the wild olive tree said to have been planted by 
Aristeas himself. 

But for Cleomenes this had not been enough. He took down the parables and 
utterances of Anacharsis. The thoughts of Anacharsis, laced with Cleomenes’s own 
reflections on the nature of wisdom and the wisdom of nature, spread to other Greek 
towns. 
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That was how fame came to Anacharsis. A short while before he had no name, 
now his name was ranked alongside those of Pittacus and Thales. People did not be- 
lieve he had recently been a slave, and said he was the brother of a Scythian king 
come to the Greeks to teach them his laws. There were those who used the name of 
Anacharsis as a shield, peddling their own thoughts for his. In Corinthia, a potter 
called on people to divide the wealth of the rich among themselves and establish 
a “‘kingdom of Anacharsis’’. He was stoned to death. 

Soon there were more people wanting to see the Scything sage than visitors of 
the Kysik temples. Among them were men from Cyrene, Tarentum, and Massa, all 
craving for wisdom. 

The grateful populace elected Cleomenes to the city council. Also, honours un- 
heard-of for a barbarian were showered upon Anacharsis. A bronze plaque beside 
the town hall announced that the Great Scythian, as Anacharsis was officially 
named, would be awarded a statue of honour. 

Soon, crossing the town square, Anacharsis saw his double made of Procon- 
nesus marble. The sculptor had portrayed him in loose-fitting trousers and a robe, 
which Anacharsis had long since stopped wearing. The folds on the forehead and 
the expression of the eyes conveyed the breadth of thought that so delighted the 
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Greeks, a breadth that was akin to the wide-open steppes, and his love of Nature, 
that source of reason and justice. 

Anacharsis had not enjoyed his popularity. He had been tired of the admiring 
whispers, and the reverent obedience of his students. He had begun to believe that 
justice did exist among Scythians as he depicted in his addresses. He yearned for the 
steppe... 

“Who are you?” the king asked once more. 

Anacharsis squared his shoulders. 

“A Scythian like you,” he said proudly. “I have not forgotten the speech of my 
fathers and am still a good archer.”’ 

“And what is that?” the king pointed at the clothes of Anacharsis. 

“Yes, I am wearing a Greek tunic,” the sage said. “But even birds change their 
feathers in a foreign land, and the land they return to gives them shelter and 
food.”’ 

“We Scythians have no wings,” the king retorted. “Papai' did not teach 
us to fly. Papai gave us the steppe and showed us how to walk and ride 
horses.” 

‘I climbed mountains,” Anacharsis said dreamily. “From up there you feel 
equal to the gods.” 

A murmur of resentment arose among the Scythians. They waved their hands 
in terror. Not to hear the sacrilege, someone put the palms of his hands to his 
ears. 

“The mountain gods, like the people who live there, love freedom,” Anacharsis 
forced himself to say. 

“What freedom are you talking about?” the king said contemptuously. 

‘The freedom that bears wisdom. Could I have been a wise man here? Does 
anyone here need wisdom?” 

“You are right,” the king nodded. ““We need no Greek wisdom. Ever since 
alien stone encampments appeared in the estuaries of our rivers, we are sold wine 
and the golden cups we wear on our belt. But cross our land from the Ister ? to the 
Tanais ? and you will find no Scythian who would agree to give the point of an ar- 
row for any alien wisdom.” 

A mutter of approval filled the tent. 

“We live by our own wisdom,” the king continued. “‘It bids loyalty to the laws 
that the gods have given us.”’ 

He emphasised the words “our own’’. And Anacharsis understood that he 
could not expect forgiveness for having come from an alien land and having sacri- 
ficed to alien gods. 


' Papai, a Scythian deity, father of gods and people. 
2 Ister, ancient name of the Danube. 
1 Tanais, ancient name of the Don. 
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The trial continued all night. Anacharsis could no longer distinguish the faces 
about him. All he felt was the hostile glitter of the men’s eyes. He heard voices that 
were as creaky as the wheels of an old bullock cart. He could not breathe owing to 
the stench of sweat. His Scythians were no less of a fraud than the Arimaspeans of 
Aristeas—a fraud born from his yearning for justice and hatred of deceit. 

At dawn, Anacharsis was led out of the tent. Tall, broadshouldered, he stepped 
into the open, raising his long arms. He was followed by two of the warriors who had 
drawn lots. They were to carry out the sentence. This seemed to bother them. It is 
an honour and joy to kill an enemy in battle, but not when you took an unarmed 
man’s life. 

Anacharsis inhaled the fresh morning air greedily. Dragonflies flew about amid 
the grass. Golden eagles soared high up in the sky. Anacharsis felt like a fledgling 
that had just fallen out of the nest. He had come back to his native land like birds re- 
turn to their old nests. But the steppe had rejected him. That moment he realised 
that the law by which he was sentenced to death was created by the steppe itself, 
boundless and changeless. The steppe was accustomed to a continuous change of 
grass and of human generations. Laws created under other skies were alien and hos- 
tile to it. And anyone who found meaning in them was an alien too. 

He saw hills in the distance. They stood clearly outlined against the morning 
sky. They were man-made hills — burial mounds of Scythian kings. Only the dead 
enjoyed recognition and glory in this land. That, too, was a law of the steppe. 


HYDNA 


The tale is based on a true occurrence in the Greco-Persian 
war (490-479 B.C.). The diver Scyllias and his daughter 
Hydna are historical personages. 


Holding on to the edge of the boat, Scyllias rested. ‘The waves bore the weight 
of his body; there was a roar in his ears as though a hive of invisible bees was circling 
overhead, while coloured rings arose before his eyes. Like all men of the sea, Scyllias 
knew the signs and believed them. The ends of the rainbow show the direction 
whence the wind would blow. But the last rainbow had deceived him. Or so it ap- 
peared. Not a leaf moved on the plane trees on the shore. Not a bit of cloud was to 
be seen in the sky. Everything had congealed in morose immobility. 

“Tt is time, master.”’ A long-eared dishevelled head, with the thick lips of good- 
natured people, looked out of the boat. “It will soon be midday, yet our bag is not 
full.” 

“You must be joking. I’ve been down twice already.” 

“If you don’t go down one more time, we’ll not earn enough for even an am- 
phora of wine.” 
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Sporus, who was Scyllias’s slave, was exaggerating. If all the sponges that Scyl- 
lias had cut that day were sold, he would be able to buy much more than an am- 
phora of wine. A man also needed bread, salt and oil, wool and linen. And a sponge 
hunter also needed sulphur to whiten his wares. Besides, a man who had a young 
daughter might need a lot more. 

Previously, Sporus would also dive for sponges, and Scyllias had an easier time. 
But misfortune had struck. A fish had bitten Sporus in the heel. ‘The leg swelled and 
turned blue. Half his foot had to be amputated to save Sporus’s life. Now he was no 
swimmer any more, much less a diver. All he did was sit in the boat, hang on to the 
rope, and pull Scyllias out of the water. 

“Pll go down again,” Scyllias muttered vexedly. 

Quickly, Sporus threw a rope with a heavy flat stone tied to its end into the sea. 
He gave the diver a curved knife. 

Scyllias held the knife between the thumb and the index finger of his left hand. 
As before, he hung on to the edge of the boat. 

‘Now the oil,” he said, pulling himself up. 

Sporus brought the amphora with the oil to his lips. Scyllias tasted the slightly 
bitter olive oil. No diver in Scione would dare go to the bottom without oil in his 
mouth. It was believed to protect the mouth, nose and ears against the effects of 
a rapid plunge to the bottom of the sea. 

Scyllias could no longer talk. He nodded his head, and Sporus let the rope run. 
The stone pulled it down to the bottom, and Scyllias went down with it. There was 
a greenish mass of water around him, and here and there bright little schools of fish. 
It was no deeper than 20 elbows at this point, and in a few instants Scyllias’s feet 
touched bottom. 

Scyllias spat out the oil, and bent down. ‘To anyone who could see him through 
the water, he was gathering flowers. Tender and bright yellow, the sponges moved 
with the water like some fantastic plant. Scyllias sld on his knees from one sponge to 
the next, cutting them off with swift, precise strokes of the knife. 

Before putting the sponges in the leather bag tied to his belt, Scyllias would 
shake them. There always were little crabs and fish in their pores, and if not shaken 
out, they died. “Off with you, little ones!’ Scyllias thought as he shook the sponges. 

But there was almost no air left in his lungs. He pulled at the rope, and it began 
moving upward. The diver untied the stone. ‘Then he pulled the rope twice and let it 
run between his legs. 

Going up was worse than going down. Because he had no more air. At last, his 
head reached the surface and Scyllias inhaled greedily. Sporus seized him by the 
shoulders and pulled him into the boat. 

His legs pained. His head ached. “I should have gone up more slowly,” Scyllias 
thought. ‘““But there would have been less time for work then.”’ His thoughts were 
muddled, and he fell into a stupor. 

When Scyllias awoke, the boat was tied to the shore, rocking gently in a little 
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bay. The sun was in its zenith and as hot as a potter’s kiln. Sporus, who had laid out 
the sponges on the rocks, was counting the catch aloud: 

‘Forty-five, forty-six, forty — hm — forty — well, what is it?” 

“Forty-seven,” Scyllias said smiling. He knew Sporus was no good at counting. 
This amused him. Once, before Sporus became lame, he had taken 80 sponges to 
the city square in Potidaea, and brought back money for 18. Good thing the trades- 
man who had bought them was an honest man and later paid Scyllias the rest of the 
money. 

“T say, Scyllias,” Sporus said, edging closer to the boat. ‘How many sponges 
do you think you have caught in all these years?” 

‘““T have no idea,” Scyllias replied drowsily. 

‘*T think there are fewer stars in heaven than the sponges you and other divers 
in Scione have gathered. But where are they? Hydna, your daughter, has only one 
sponge. She uses 1t to dry her head after washing. She uses up a sponge in five or six 
years. Rich men’s daughters probably throw sponges away after using once. Yet you 
dive to the bottom of the sea to get them!” 

Sporus spat in disgust and flung the empty leather bag into the boat. 

Scyllias laughed. His laughter turned into a wheezing cough. The diver bent 
over and pressed the palms of his hands to his chest. 

‘You're a funny man, Sporus,” Scyllias finally said. “Sponges are used for many 
things other than drying hair. Soldiers put them under their helmets to soften an 
enemy’s blow. In rich houses, sponges are used to polish shoes. They are used, too, 
for washing pots and dishes. And for many other things. If someone’s heart aches, he 
takes a sponge, wets it in undiluted wine, and puts it on his chest.” 

Sporus screwed up his eyes in surprise. 

“You don’t say,” he mumbled. “So it can heal. I thought so badly of it — little 
better than grass.” 

“It’s not a plant but a sea animal — something like a hedgehog, only simpler.” 

‘Father, where are you?” A girl’s ringing voice cried out. 

“It’s Hydna,” Sporus said. “‘Isn’t she earlier than usual today? She was told to 
buy sulphur.” 

At the sight of his daughter, Scyllias’s eyes shone happily, as though a sun’s ray 
was reflected in greenish water. ““How much the girl resembles her mother!”’ Scyllias 
thought. ‘““Fhe same turn of the head, the same ivory skin, the same laughter — 
laughter that makes your heart rejoice. She may seem a little clumsy, but how 
gracefully she swims, and how well she rows.”’ 

There was a note of excitement in the girl’s voice. Scyllias looked up at her with 
alarm: 

‘Has anything happened? Why are you so pale?” 

Hydna shook her head. Her hair fell like a black wave across her sun-tanned 
shoulders. 

“Pm not pale at all, Father. But no one is buying sponges — not in Potidaea. 
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Head of a young girl from the Agora, Athens 
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Crowds of barbarians are moving along the road outside the city gate. They wear 
long gaudy clothes, and carry bows and arrows, and spears. They have horsemen, 
and chariots, and large animals with two hunchbacks... They keep marching on and 
on, and there is no end to them.”’ 


“It’s begun,” Scyllias said, putting his hands to his face. ‘‘Poor Greece! What is 
in store for you?” 


The following morning, Scyllias and Hydna were awakened by Sporus. 
“Ai, al, what a misfortune!” 

‘What has happened, Sporus?” Scyllias asked in alarm. 

‘Trouble! Trouble! Just look at the sea! Aji, ai, ai.” 

Scyllias rose from his bed, put on his tunic, and ran up to Sporus: 

‘“What’s up? Just tell me what’s up?” 

‘‘All the ships. So many ships! I started counting on my fingers. And the fingers 
were not enough. I started counting with pebbles, and the pile of pebbles grew and 
grew.” 

Scyllias did not wait to hear the end of the story. He rushed outside. The bay 
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was teeming with ships-— penteconters, triremes, and nimble little boats. ‘The decks 
were crowded with people. Oars kept rising and dipping, working up a foam on the 
surface of the sea. The sails hung lifeless. The ships were moving west to Potidaea, 
rounding the peninsula past the towns of Scione, Mende, and others. 

‘‘Ai, ai, master,” Sporus lamented. ““They’ll tear our nets. They’ll drive away 
our fish.” 

The night before, Sporus had lowered a net into the sea near the promontory 
which the ships were rounding. “I must raise the net,”’ Scyllias thought, ‘or we’ll 
have no catch. War has broken out. Bread and butter will be expensive.” 

He turned to Sporus: ““Tell Hydna not to leave the house.”’ 

At that instant, the sounds of a trumpet reached them from somewhere. Scy]l- 
lias’s heart beat in despair. No, this was no time to think of his net. He was being 
called to the central square. 

It was a smooth square beside the sea, with houses all round it. A dense, uncon- 
querable smell of tar and fish stood over it. Frequently, the entire square was cov- 
ered with nets suspended on tall stakes. Fishermen crawled about on all fours with 
the imperturbable slowness of those of Scione, taking off the nets or hanging them 
out to dry. If there ever was a gathering in the square, the orators usually spoke of 
bait, anchors, tuna, swordfish, sea crabs, and sponges. For Scione was a town of fish- 
ermen and sponge hunters. Situated on a rocky peninsula, it had its own specific 
way of life, with no claim to fame not to power over any other cities. 

This time, a stranger holding a staff of office addressed the crowd from a plat- 
form. He was surrounded by several dozen men in well-worn felt hats. Scyllias gues- 
sed at once that this was an embassy come to address the citizens of his town. 

The envoy raised the staff over his head and said, stressing every word: 

‘The people of Athens ask you of Scione to take part in the fight for Greek free- 
dom. We have sent all our triremes against the barbarians. The Corinthians have 
sent 40 triremes. Those of Megara have sent 20, and Chalcis as many. The people of 
Eretria have sent 7, and that makes 270 triremes in all. Are you, too, ready to help 
your country in its hour of peril?” 

A confused silence followed. Scyllias was the first to speak. 

‘Citizens of Scione,” he said, ‘“‘we are no worse than the others. Our town has 
one trireme. Let’s send it to the Greeks. Me, I am ready to be an oarsman or a sailor 
if there aren’t any younger or stronger men.” 

The fishermen shifted their feet uncomfortably, eyes lowered. A slim, dark- 
faced man of about 45 stepped out of the crowd. He climbed atop the stone slabs 
placed one upon the other. It was Creon, the local moneybag who had made a for- 
tune reselling fish and sponges. 

“We know and respect Scyllias as an excellent swimmer and diver,” he said. 
“But what can one see under water? As for me, I travel around and meet different 
people — Greeks and barbarians. The envoy from Athens did not tell you, citizens 
of Scione, that the towns and tribes of neighbouring Thessaly have submitted to the 
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Persians, that the Thevai and the people of Argos and Achaea have refused to resist 
Xerxes. King Xerxes is not at war with all the Greeks, only with Athens and Sparta, 
who killed his envoys. And I want you to know what the Delphic oracle told the 
Athenians last year when asked about the future: 

“What are you, wretches, waiting for? Flee. 

“Abandon your homes and your mountains. 

“Nothing will be spared, neither head nor heart. 

‘Arms and legs will be torn from the body. 

“Can't you see the gods sweating from terror. 

“Black flows the blood in their temples. 

“Flee, get away from the sorry lot. 

“Recently,” Creon went on, “the Athenians again addressed the oracle. His re- 
ply was: ‘Pray to the winds.’ It’s only too clear what he meant. Hoist sails and rely 
on the wind. Scyllias says we should give away our only trireme. The Greeks have 
270. If ours is added, they’ll have 271. While the Persians have a thousand ships...” 

The citizens nodded in silence. What the Delphic oracle had said made 
a strong impression. If all the Athenians could count on was the grace of the wind, 
they could not be helped. 

Scyllias was the only one who insisted. “Rivers originate from brooks, thick 
rope from fibres, and a powerful fleet from single boats,” he shouted. “‘Isn’t it better 
to unite our strength before we’ve been made slaves?”’ 

No one supported him. ‘The envoy was told that Scione could not help the peo- 
ple of Athens, or any other Greeks for that matter. 

The envoy trudged off along the road to Mende. The wreath he dropped lay 
beside the stone slabs, useless and pitiful. The people of Scione had ignored Scyllias’s 
call. Much too great was their fear of the powerful Persian king. 

Scyllias looked morosely at the houses. In the light of the setting sun they looked 
ghostly and unreal. His eyes saw the greyish-green sky over the roofs and columns of 
the porticoes. He felt as though he was standing on the bottom of the sea amid the 
ruins of a submerged city. A heavy burden lay at his feet — if he could only push it 
away, he would rise high, like a bird. 

A new feeling gripped him, a feeling of fear, fear for Hydna. He had told her 
not to leave the hut. But the Persians, by-passing Potidaea, would come to Scione 
tomorrow, if not today. The locks on his hut could not stop them. 

Scyllias ran along the path through the yellow grass. It slashed at his feet. His 
big chest rose and sank, inhaling noisily. He reached his house. Its tiled roof, lit up 
by the oblique rays of the sun, seemed to be afire, blood-red. 


The girl sat by the sea, playing with the smooth pebbles. The waves rolled 
ashore with a hollow, threatening noise, which only intensified the sense of alarm and 
confusion in Hydna’s heart. She kept thinking of what she had seen on the road to 
Potidaea. Ugly figures in gaudy clothes appeared through the cloud of dust raised 
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by thousands of feet and thousands of horses. There was a shuffling and stamping, 
a creaking of wheels, a bleating and neighing — a monstrous noise hostile to the har- 
mony of nature, to its modest, unostentatious beauty. How unbearable it was to feel 
oneself helpless in face of the invasion. The barbarians would come to their hut, too. 
‘They would put up their tents on these rocks, which changed colour in the rays of 
the sun. They will send their ugly hunchbacked animals to graze in the meadows 
where Hydna gathered flowers, and monsters with their cloven hooves would tram- 
ple upon everything that Hydna held so dear. 

The sea roared mysteriously. It seemed to be troubled and insulted. Or was 
that only a fancy of her? 

Half the scarlet globe of the sun had dipped into the sea, giving colour to the 
torn clouds overhead. 

“Can you see, Sporus?” Scyllas said triumphantly, pointing to the sky. 
There'll be wind. The rainbow hadn’t deceived me.” 

“You’ve got dangerous things on your mind,” Sporus mumbled. “‘All the 
others are staying at home. Let the Persians come. They won’t eat you. And there’s 
nothing they can take from you — just an old boat and a fishing net.” 

“Shut your mouth, Sporus!”’ 

‘At least, keep Hydna out of it,” the slave kept saying. ““You’ve just said there 
will be a wind. We will be carried out to sea or smashed against the rocks. Besides, it 
isn’t a girl’s affair.” 

“Stop talking, and bring one more knife,” Scyllias ordered him. ‘“Take along 
an amphora of water, and a bit of bread. And tell Hydna to be quick.” 

On the following night, a boat entered the little bay at the foot of Mount Pe- 
lion. ‘The copper-lined bow hit the rocks on the shore. And instantly there was 
a grinding sound, made by the boat’s bottom as it was pulled ashore. 

‘Not so loud, Sporus,” Scyllias whispered. ‘Be quiet, there may be guards.” 

A silence fell. Not a sound was to be heard. Everything around was black. The 
sandy beach with rocks strewn upon it, the sky, and the water in the bay. But there 
were no enemy guards. A fish jumped out of the sea. The splash it made only deep- 
ened the silence. 

“Wait for me here,” Scyllias whispered. 

He vanished amid the black rocks, whose outlines were reminiscent of towers 
and fortress walls. Pebbles trickled from beneath his feet. Some time passed before 
a human silhouette appeared on top of a rock overhanging the shore. 

From here, Scyllias got a good view of the Persian navy or, more precisely, of 
the ships closest to the shore. The others were invisible in the darkness. The ships 
looked like huge sea monsters that had stuck their ugly snouts out of the water. The 
lanterns in their prows shone like tiny red dots. They looked like evil little eyes 
watching the shore with barely controlled hatred. 

Scyllias turned his head and listened. It seemed he heard something others 
could not hear. Each wind had its own special voice. That of Zephyrus was the ring- 
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ing voice of a nightingale; the voice of Notus was dry and wheezy like that of a trav- 
eller dying from thirst in the desert; that of Eurus was full and deep. When Eurus 
blew, the mountains that gripped the bay on three sides looked taller and clearer. 

Scyllias’s stern visage lit up. He fell to his knees and raised both hands skyward. 
The Delphian oracle had recommended praying to the winds. And Scyllias prayed, 
addressing the wind he was praying to by name — the Hellespontian, the wind that 
blew from Hellespont: the sky is clear when it comes, and the air limpid; it brings 
stormy weather. 

In fear of the enemy, the people of Scione had refused to let the Greeks have 
their one trireme. But Scyllias had made up his mind to come to grips with the Per- 
sian fleet all the same. He would have his daughter Hydna by his side, his slave 
Sporus, and the Hellespontian. 

Scyllias climbed down from the rock. When he came to the boat on the shore, 
Sporus gave him the knife, as always when he was about to dive for sponges. Scyllias 
tied it to his belt. 

“Give us one more,” he said. ““We’ll both go.” 

The girl took off her tunic. The muscles of her slim body strained nervously. 
She took the knife out of Sporus’s hand, touched the hair beneath her white cap, 
and walked to the edge of the water. 

Little waves lapped the shore. Father and daughter swam side by side. The sea, 
black as tar, did not frighten them. That the Hellespontian was gathering strength 
only gladdened their hearts. No more than a stadium away were the Persian war- 
ships. The lantern on the one closest to them, was their beacon. 

Scyllias’s hands seized the rope holding the anchor. He whispered a prayer of 
thanks. 

An instant later he felt Hydna’s shoulder touch his. She had swum nearly the 
entire distance from shore to ship under water, and had now come to the surface at 
her father’s side. 

“Swim to the second rope,” he said. 

He was not afraid of being heard on the enemy ship. The Hellespontian was in 
full strength and the sea was roaring like a herd of infuriated bulls. If Scyllias and 
Hydna had wanted to return that moment, their bodies would have been smashed 
against the rocks. 

Amid the white caps of the waves Scyllias saw Hydna appear beside the second 
anchor rope at the other end of the ship. At his prearranged signal both of them set 
to work. But an anchor rope is no sponge. It took time and effort to cut it. Besides, 
the waves kept throwing you this way and that. 

An instant later, Scyllias felt an agonising pain. He guessed rather than saw 
what had happened. Hydna had cut her rope quicker than he, and the prow of the 
ship had turned and struck the neighbouring ship with terrible force. Something 
had fallen from it and landed on the diver’s head. 

Losing consciousness, Scyllias shouted: “Hydna, my dying hour has 
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come. Carry on without mg. And remember the gods are watching you.” 

He may have said something else, but a wave covered him, and when it reced- 
ed Hydna saw him no more. The sea roared away, but all she heard were the words: 
“The gods are watching you.” 

‘Total darkness. Not a star in the sky. But the girl felt neither fear, nor fatigue, 
nor cold. She knew the gods were watching her. Father had said so. 

The first ray of light broke through the dark clouds, and two pink streaks ap- 
peared in the darkness: She remembered Homer’s immortal lines: 

‘Rising out of the dark, rejoicing in the dawn, was Eos.””! 

The dawn. It was as though her mother touched her. No, she was not alone. 
Though she did not remember her mother, and though that night she had lost her 
father, the gods were watching her. And Greece expected her to do her duty. 

It was quiet beneath the surface of the raging sea. A school of little fish flashed 
by in the dull green dusk. Sponges, pink and yellow, swayed in the water below. Fa- 
ther had cut them all his life, as a reaper cuts sheaves. Scyllias had been no warrior 
and had never held a sword. He would have been alive if not for these galleons. 
From below they were huge sinister monsters poised to strike. The anchor rope was 
drawn taut like the strings of a cithara. It held the ships in place. But a few strokes 
of the knife, were enough to see them roll away with the waves, until a few more 
strokes released them from the stern anchor and the wind and waves dashed them 
against the rocks. 

Rise to the surface, fill your lungs with air, and back into the deep... 

‘The Persian seamen could not understand what was happening to their ships. 
The anchors and ropes were good and strong. It could not be the storm that tore 
them. Yet why did ship after ship break loose and become a helpless toy of the 
waves? 

Fear seized the Persians. They climbed out of the ships’ holds and lifted their 
arms to the cloud-laden sky. ‘The magi? decided that sacrifices were needed in order 
to calm the cruel sea. Prisoners were led on deck and decapitated, and their heads 
were thrown overboard. But more ships lost their anchors and were dashed against 
the rocks. They broke up, their sails and tackle became a tangle of ropes and a mass 
of debris. Meanwhile, the sea raged on, as though avenging itself on Xerxes, the 
king of kings, who had lashed it with his whip at the Hellespont like a disobedient 
slave. It raged and roared, and tore the ropes and anchors, showing all its force. 

Xerxes hid in his purple tent and cursed himself for becoming involved with the 
elements that were not subject to a king’s will. All the tribes of Asia had submitted. 
Their kings had prostrated themselves before him. Even the wilful Greeks had let 
him take their waters and lands—- save for the Spartans and Athenians. His armies 


' Eos, Greek goddess of the dawn, like the Roman Aurora. 
* Magi, caste of Persian priests with supposedly occult powers who lived by their own, specific laws. 
They date to the 5th century B.C. 
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were moving steadily towards the Pass of Themistocles. They would reach Boeotia 
the next day, and Athens the day after, and in two days they would overrun 
Sparta. But the sea had taken the side of the insane rebels. Its blue glint was a dis- 
guise. It was cruel, unfaithful, and treacherous. 

Xerxes was not the only one who could not understand what was happening. 
The Greek spies hiding in the bushes were also marvelling at the strange destruction 
of Persian ships. They, too, could hardly believe their eyes. A tar torch was set alight 
on the hilltop. The allied navy at Artemisium, the northern cape of Euboea Island, 
received word of the storm and the mysterious break-up of some two dozen enemy 
ships. The Greek seamasters sent up prayers of praise. They sacrificed to Poseidon, 
who became known as Saviour ever since. 


For three days the sea raged, destroying enemy ships. Not until the fourth day 
did the Persian magi manage to tame it with prayers and blood sacrifices. Though, 
possibly, as Greek historian Herodotus assumed, it grew calm by itself, having given 
vent to all its fury. 

That frightful year of the Persian invasion, war-ravaged Greece had seen no 
morning as bright. The sleep-laden air was motionless. The sea slumbered without 
a care, reflecting the blue dome of the sky. Small waves lapped against the sand 
strewn with the debris of once proud galleons. 

A man with a heavy load was climbing up the hill. He was a little lame. No, it 
was not a basket he was carrying, and not a fishing net. It was the body of a beauti- 
ful young girl. Her black hair hid her face. The bloody traces of her clash with the 
sea and rocks were not visible. The man carried the girl with great care, as though 
fearing to hurt her. He wailed and mumbled. Only numbers could be made out in 
what he was mumbling: “Fifteen, thirteen’—he lost count and began again: 
“Three, five, seven, thirteen ...”’ 

Sporus could not help Hydna any more. Not he, a cripple. Scyllias, too, even if 
he were alive, could not have saved his daughter. Before Sporus’s very eyes a wave 
flung the girl’s body against the rocks. When Sporus pulled her out of the water she 
was still breathing, the knife still tightly gripped in her hand. 

Sporus could not save her. But he told people about her exploit. The tale 
spread to all the cities of ancient Greece. The Greek seamasters at Artemisium, too, 
learned about it. Only the day before had they thought the naval power of king 
Xerxes unconquerable, and were only waiting for a favourable wind to take the al- 
lied fleet to the safer shores of Peloponnesus. Now, at their council, the opinion of 
Themistocles, the maker of the Athenian navy, won. ‘The seamasters decided to 
fight, though the numerical advantage was still on the side of the barbarians. 

The decks resounded to the thud of running feet. Anchors were raised. Sails 
boomed and billowed. The triremes were going out to sea. 

The sea battle with the Persians close to the Cape of Artemisium may not have 
influenced the general course of the war. But it was a useful lesson. The Greeks 
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learned that neither a multitude of ships nor the magnificence and sparkle of their 
ornaments nor boastful barbarian war songs should daunt men who were determi- 
ned to fight and win. 

Hydna’s exploit inspired a famed sculptor whose chisel had previously sculpted 
nothing but gods and goddesses, to produce the timid and nervous body of a girl out 
of a piece of Paros marble. Her hair swept down to her bare shoulders. Her wet tu- 
nic clung to her hips and bosom. She looked a bit clumsy, a bit angular, and, in- 
deed, had nothing in common with Aphrodite, the goddess of love. She was more 
like Diana, the young goddess of the chase. The tips of her toes touched a pedestal. 
She was all motion, straining forward. It seemed she was diving, and above her were 
raging waves and the black huls of Persian warships. 

When the routed Persians fled from Greece, the sculptor decided to give the 
statue to the Delphic temple, whose oracle had so wisely advised the Greeks to pray 
to the winds. Hydna’s statue stood in Delphi for nearly five hundred years, eliciting 
the admiration and pious delight of all who valued the freedom of Greece and then, 
when that freedom was lost, the memory of freedom. 

One Roman emperor who considered himself a connoisseur and patron of the 
arts, decided to take the statue to Rome, where it would adorn his palace. No Greek 
had had the courage to intervene, so great was the fear of Rome. But the sea refused 
to give up the girl. The ship with the statue sank. 

Ever since, old fishermen tell the tale of a beautiful young girl living in a sub- 
merged crystal palace. On moonlit nights she comes out to recline on the rocks and 
dance with other sea nymphs. Sea monsters obey her. Dolphins carry her about on 
their backs. She sends them to help fishermen in distress. But she is always most grac- 
ious to divers, especially sponge divers. 


THE OLD MULE 


This is a true story which dates to the days of Pericles. 


A cheerful mood is like a glorious sunny day. You feel as ight as if the gods had 
made you out of bird’s down. Nothing, no slight and no distress, can cloud your 
smile even if your master is stern and your back carries as many welts as a wild Li- 
byan horse has stripes. 

Haetan walked along singing in his barbarian tongue. His dark face shone as 
though smeared with lard. His bare feet rose and fell in time with the song. No man 
in Athens understood it, because Haetan hailed from a faraway country beyond the 
Euxine Sea. 

The day before, he had found an obol on the wayside among the bare roots of 
a plane tree. And only those who never had money of their own could appreciate his 
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joy. An obol was an ocean of pleasures a slave could not dream of — an amphora of 
real wine, a couple of loaves of barley bread, a smoked eel or — a dish worthy of the 
gods —a handful of dried figs. Joys do not come alone. That morning, his master 
sent Haetan to town: to take a mule to the slaughterhouse. It was old, and staggered 
under a load. And the master was not one to feed a useless animal. Haetan was to 
bring back an obol for the hide. But he was no fool to hurry. It would be fun to drop 
by the town square and talk to other slaves who had been sent for provisions. He 
might find someone from his own country. He might go among the barbers and hear 
the latest news. If the master asked what took him so long, he would say the mule 
had been slow. 

And, indeed, the mule was in no hurry. It was also in a good mood: carrying no 
yoke around its neck and no load. Nor was anyone striking it to go faster. Luckily, it 
could not know that it was seeing sunshine for the last time. Its large mangy head 
was not bothered by thoughts of the shortness of life. It had no thought of human in- 
gratitude. For nine years it had turned the wheel of a mill, and the past two, along 
with other animals, it had carried slabs of stone on its back, or parts of stone col- 
umns, or yellow wooden boards smelling of tar. It knew every groove and pothole in 
the road to the Acropolis. 

The path they were on that moment, trampled by the hooves of other animals, 
was unfamiliar. [hat was probably why the mule kept stopping and looking back at 
its driver. Or, perhaps, it had not seen a human sing before. It saw humans fight, 
beat and kick each other, and heard them howl from pain. No mule howled as loud 
and as plaintively. Then, the wretches would take it out on the beasts of burden, 
beating them with anything they could lay their hand on. 

Haetan sang and sang, and his song may have lasted right up to the slaughter- 
house if he had not come upon a stranger standing by the wayside, round-faced, his 
bare feet placed far apart. Haetan sensed the man’s wish to pick a quarrel, ended his 
song and stopped in his tracks. He did not know this snubnosed fellow with 
a knobby forehead. Maybe he did not like Haetan’s song or maybe he wanted to 
take away the mule. 

“Mule, where are you leading the slave?” the stranger asked. 

The question frightened Haetan. Why did the man call him a mule? Was he 
blind? Or had the gods denied him brains? He decided it was best not to show his 
fright and surprise, and replied politely: 

“I’m Haetan, slave of Hylippos, who ordered me to take the mule to the 
slaughterhouse. It is old and useless.” 

‘Then you’re twice a fool,”’ the man replied. “‘Aren’t you sorry for the animal? 
Let it go its way, and you go yours.” 

‘What about the obol for its hide-— I have to bring that back to my master.” 

The stranger pulled out a little leather purse and stuck his fingers into it. But 
his face grew long. 

“Strange,” he said. “I had an obol. Where is it? Did I lose it?” 
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The Parthenon, the temple of 
Athena Parthenos, on the Acropolis 
at Athens 


Unthinkingly, Haetan spoke up: 

“Is this yours? I found it yesterday under a plane tree.”’ 

“I don’t think so,”’ the stranger replied, rubbing the back of his head. “Besides, 
how can we know? I didn’t mark it. And I’m sure I had it this morning. But where 
could I have lost it?—- Ah, I forgot. I gave it to a beggar.”’ 

“You couldn’t have given him a whole obol,’”? Haetan exclaimed unbelievingly. 

The stranger understood what Haetan meant: 

“Yes, my clothes deceive you, I’m not rich. I can swear to that. And the obol 
created so many temptations I decided to get rid of it as quickly as I could. Besides, 
the beggar had a game leg. He told me he was from the Mount Laurium mines. 
A rock had crushed him and the leg had to be amputated. His owner gave him his 
freedom and chased him out of the house. Who wants a lame slave?” 

Haetan’s cheerful mood vanished. He had heard of the Mount Laurium silver 
mines. Slaveowners hired out slaves for an obol a day to work in the mines. The beg- 
gar had been lucky for getting his freedom. Others died within a year or two — from 
the flogging and the bad air. Was that why the stranger had called him a mule — for 
his unprotesting obedience without a thought for the future? When he grew old, like 
this mule, he’d be thrown out of the house as useless. If his hide had had some value 
like the mule’s, they’d have taken him to the slaughterhouse. 
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“You gave the beggar an obol,”’ said Haetan, “‘and I'll give mine to my master. 
Let the mule go his way, [ll go mine.” 
Haetan walked away in the direction of the town square. The stranger glanced 
at the mule, shrugged his shoulders, stuck his purse back under his belt, and set out ) 
on the slave’s heels. t 
rat 


In the morning of the following day the builders of the Parthenon! saw a mule 
with no burden walking in front of a few dozen beasts pulling a large slab of marble 
uphill for Phidias himself to sculpt into a statue. No one goaded it. The mule kept ] 


looking back, as though to make sure the other animals were following. It shook its on 

head from time to time, seemingly in approval of their diligence. Reaching the peak Mi 

of the hill, it waited for the other mules to be relieved of their burden, and returned i | 

| downhill, only to accompany them up again. } 
| 


The tale of the strange mule spread quickly. The voraciously inquisitive bar- | 
bers left their clients and came to the foot of the Acropolis to see for themselves. The i || 
town square, which usually teemed with people at that time of day, was half empty. | 
Only the traders were left, wondering where their customers had gone. Someone 
struck the bell announcing the arrival of fresh fish, but even that did not call back 


the Athenians, always eager for a spectacle. i 
‘It’s Hylippos’s mule,” someone shouted. t | 
‘““Hylippos got an obol for its hide,” someone else said. “It must have come i | 

back from the dead.” 


“See it strut—like an overseer!” a third cried out. yi 
A snubnosed man with a knobby forehead climbed atop a slab of white stone 
evidently intended for a statue. It was the stranger who had talked Haetan into ran- 
soming the mule. Haetan, who was among the builders of the Parthenon, recognised ) 
him, and was pleased to see him again. He was proud of what he had done. Had it 
not been he, Haetan, who ransomed the animal instead of taking it to slaughter. He | | 
had not grudged his only obol. And had not let the fear his master may discover his } ! 
trick stop him. | 
The man on the white stone slab raised his hand, and silence fell. 
“Citizens,” he said. ‘“The gods have performed a miracle that no city in Greece 
or elsewhere has ever seen before. Look at the mule. It has scales and sores on its 
back. For two years it carried the rocks and boards you are building the Parthenon 
with. When it was allowed to go free, it came here on its own. I can swear it wants to 
cheer us up by its example. There is no temple like the one rising here on the Acrop- 
olis. ‘The world has seen nothing like the statues and reliefs that are being made by 
Phidias and his pupils. How true to life they are! How vigorously fresh! Injustice 
must not taint their beauty or the whiteness of these columns! Is our state incapable 


' Parthenon, literally temple of the virgin, was the temple of Athena Parthenos on the Acropolis in 
Athens, regarded as the first and finest peripteral Doric temple. It was erected in the time of Pericles. 
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Fragment of a frieze at the Parthenon 


of feeding a mule that has grown old building the temple of Athena?” 
The crowd roared in approval. 
I| Another speaker climbed upon the slab of rock, a man of about forty, with 
a handsome, intelligent and imperious face. 
“Quiet,” the crowd roared again. “It’s Pericles. Pericles, speak!”’ 
‘““Athenians,”’ Pericles said. “‘I do not intend to make a speech. My friend Soc- 
rates! has done it for me. Let the public crier announce that Hylippos’s mule is 
under the protection of the state. If the animal should ever wander into a field or 
a granary, it must not be chased out until it has eaten its fill, and, besides, citizens 


! Socrates, a Greek philosopher whose young years coincide with the time of Pericles. ‘Though sur- 
rounded by young noblemen who revered him for his sharp mind and his knack of exposing false knowl- 
edge, he had lived in poverty. In 399 B.C., when an old man, Socrates was accused of impiety and of 
corrupting youth, and was sentenced to death. 
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are to contribute to the treasury so that on holidays the mule should be assured 
a feast — like our veteran athletes. As for the slave who saved the mule — I shall buy 
him from his owner and grant him freedom.” 


A LAND FOR SOCRATES 


You have been with me all my life. I can hear your mocking voice say, “Well, 
Plato, who are you praising now?” As though you do not know you are the only one 
I could praise. When I brought Gorgias, Protagoras, and the other sages into my 
dialogues, it was only to show how much greater you were. ‘Thousands of big- 
headed, snubnosed Socrateses look into the world from my scrolls. And never, never 
did I forget your last words in the dungeon: “Offer a cock to Asclepius. See to it, and 
don’t forget.”” People say this when they return to life after a deadly illness. 

But what is the country where you could start a new life, a country worthy of 
your intellect and good heart? 

I began looking for it. 

Athens? When you were young, you fought for it. Then you saw the city was 
badly sick. You pulled and tugged at the Atheneans hoping they would see the dan- 
ger and find the way to salvation. No, you did not put your wisdom up for sale. You 
imposed it on no one. You gave it away and asked nothing in return. And how did 
Athens reward you? What gift did it give you? A cup of hemlock. Yet now the Athe- 
neans want to be known as your countrymen and drink honey from your lips! 

I turned to more distant lands then. My eyes fell on Sicily. Many are the towns 
there --some Greek, others barbarian. And the biggest one 1s Syracuse. ‘““Why not 
Syracuse?” I thought. The mob has no power there. The place is ruled by the best of 
rulers Dionysius the Elder.’ He will receive you, Socrates, as a friend, will heed 
your advice and be all the wiser for it. 

[ spent three years with Dionysius. I had everything anyone could wish, except, 
perhaps, enough freedom. Dionysius showered his kindness upon me. But fear hung 
over me like the sword of Damocles. How would you, Socrates, live where the state 
has taken the place of the people, and where the palace has taken the place of the 
Agora?? Where would you find people to speak to? Among the dense mercenaries or 
sly courtiers or downtrodden slaves. Would you flatter, dissemble, and connive? 
Certainly not. 

I thought of Egypt. There science is older and the arts richer. ‘There the tem- 
ples are more magnificent and the priests more wise. Should I give you, Socrates, 
Egypt? After sailing the Nile from Sais to Elephantine I realised that here, too, Soc- 


' Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse from 406 B. C. on. At one time, Plato had counted on him 
to support a bid to create the fairest of states. 
* Agora, in ancient Greece the town square, place of public gatherings, the market-place. 
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rates would be a stranger. Could you genuflect to a crocodile? Could you weep over 
a dead cat? Could you offer your back to be flogged? 

In the temple of the goddess whom the Egyptians call Neyit and the Greeks call 
Athena, I heard of an ancient land of fair-minded kings. But the priest could not tell 
me where it was. I placed it west of the Pillars of Hercules, and called it Atlantis. To 
my mind, its capital was erected as a perfect circle according to the rules of Pythago- 
ras. In its centre I put a column of divine metal to be inscribed with a code of laws. 
All that remained was to find the laws that made men better. I was supplied the 
scrolls and tablets of the Egyptians, Greeks, Judeans, Persians, and even the remote 
Indians who are called wise. But I could find no law good enough for the land of 
Socrates. Then I visited a flood upon Atlantis and sank it to the bottom of the sea. 
That is what Demiurge does to his unsuccessful artifices in order to give life to better 
ones, while fools who do not understand his intentions strain to go down to the bot- 
tom of the sea in search of chimeras. 

If there is no land worthy of Socrates, and if there has never been one, could it 
possibly be created? I have drafted the plan of a land of justice. I put Socrates at its 
head. But Socrates is mortal. Who would succeed him? His sons? But they may turn 
out as ill-tempered and lowly as his wife Xanthippe. Would Socrates admit it? He is 
their father, after all. 

I left Xanthippe with Socrates and granted them children, but took the infants 
out of their parental home. I put them among the children of soldiers, artisans, and 
tillers, and gave them the same education. No father could recognise his child. Here, 
Socrates would pick the best as his successor. 

I was sure this was fair. But my disciples turned on me. The best one, Aristotle, 
said: ‘‘Nature makes some masters, others slaves. Do not mix the dense and lowly 
with the clever and the noble. Where have sages ever ruled? Who would then en- 
gage in science and education? Kings must rule, sages must advise them. You're 
a dreamer, Plato.” 

Yes, I am a dreamer. I have nothing left but to dream. Everybody knows I looked 
for a land for Socrates and found no just king, no kind tyrant, and no noble peo- 
ple — not now, not in the past, and you, Aristotle, have said I should not look for 
them in the future. 

What is my mistake? Why cannot I find a land for Socrates? It is because he 1s 
perfect, because he is better than all men, for most men are motivated by gain, hun- 
ger, and love. There is a particle of Socrates in all of us. We betray it by following 
the lusts of the body. 

I have decided to separate souls from bodies, leave the bodies on the Earth, and 
send the souls to unattainable pinnacles, free of the hateful burden of everyday be- 
ing. Thus, I have created an imaginary land of pure, beautiful, inexhaustible 
images. It has the sweetest honey and the saltiest salt, the most precise scales and the 
straightest lines. It is a perfect land. It is the only land fit for Socrates, for the most 
perfect of all intellects. 
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But when I had created that land and described it a thousand times, Socrates 
came to me in my sleep. He was as pale as when he parted from us forever. ‘There 
was anger in his voice: ““What did I teach you, Plato? Have you forgotten that truth 
is born in dispute? Who would I argue with in your dreariest of worlds? Have you 
forgotten I am human, and that I am sure to err, and seek, and fail to find?” 

Forgive me, Socrates. I am the most foolish of your disciples. I did not under- 
stand the meaning of what you said. You said to offer a cock to Asclepius — not 
Osiris, not Dagon, not Jehovah. You are an Athenean, Socrates. There is no Socra- 
tes without Athens any more than Athens without Socrates. So return to your city 
whose people gave you hemlock to drink. 


THE PAINTED PORCH 


Parrhasius of Ephesus was one of the most distinguished ar- 
tists of Antiquity. The episode below dates to his long stay in 
Athens (440-390 B.C.). 


Nothing indicated that this day in Phocion’s life would be different from any 
other. It was still early when he came to the portico where he taught his boys. Cast- 
ing his eyes over the desks, he saw that someone had forgotten his case on one of 
them, and that an inscription had been scratched with some sharp object on the top 
of another. 

“As usual,” he noted mentally. 

That moment he heard someone groan. Looking behind the podium, he saw an 
emaciated old man lying on the floor, his thin grey hair matted by sweat. The tunic 
covering his sparse body was ragged, as though torn by dogs. ‘Taking a closer look, 
Phocion saw welts and blisters on his legs and arms— the signs of floggings and 
burns. 

‘A slave who has fled from a brutal master,” the teacher thought. *“The wretch 
hoped to find protection in a temple, but his strength left him, and he crawled in 
here. Good thing I found him before my pupils. Must give the poor wretch some- 
thing to drink, and then help him reach a temple.” 

On seeing Phocion, the old man tried to rise. 

“Parrhasius,’ he wheezed. ‘“‘Parrhasius-— here, and here.’ He pointed to the 
welts and blisters. ““The artist Parrhasius.”’ 

Phocion propped the old man’s back against the podium, and picked up an 
amphora. The water was nearby, in a pool. 

When he returned, the slave was lying on his back, head thrown back. Phocion 
put the palm of his hand to his chest. ‘The heart has stopped beating. 

All day the teacher was as in a trance. He did not even notice the boys’ pranks. 
As usual, they were most inventive and enterprising. Small wonder people in Athens 
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Scenes from school life. 
Depiction on an ancient Greek vase 


said it was easier taming a wild beast than teaching a boy. Phocion had twenty lads 
in the portico, each one trying to do something to look a hero. But today the teacher 
forgot about his cane, which he usually applied to the knuckles of the naughtiest. 

Phocion knew Parrhastus. The artist liked to promenade under the plane trees 
of the Agora, the town square, and would drop in at the school now and then to see 
what the little Athenians were learning. Always, he wore handsome gilt-woven tun- 
ics, belted high above the waist in the Ionian fashion. His hair was carefully curled, 
and on holidays he wore famous golden wreath. 

In fact, everybody in Athens knew him. One day, the famous artist Zeuxis had 
brought his new painting portraying doves on a tiled roof to the Painted Porch. The 
doves looked alive: they’d raise their wings any minute and soar into the sky. Par- 
rhasius, then still young and unknown, was among the admiring onlookers. 

Zeuxis thought the lighting was not right, and approached one of the columns 
to draw the curtain. Not untill then did he notice that the curtain was not real, but 
painted on a wooden board. It turned out to be a painting by Parrhasius. Zeuxis em- 
braced his young colleague and gave him the golden wreath he had been awarded 
for “The Doves’’. That was how fame, and with it wealth, came to Parrhasius of 
Ephesus. 

“How could this favourite of the gods have been so brutal as to do the poor old 
man to death?” the teacher kept asking himself. ‘‘Under the law, a slave may be tor- 
tured to testify against his master suspected of some crime. The evidence of a whip- 
ped or racked man is considered more weighty than a voluntary confession. But Par- 
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rhasius was not suspected of any offence. Why had he turned his house into a torture 
chamber? Yes, everybody punishes slaves. But it is forbidden by divine and human 
law to kill them.” 

‘Time passed. Phocion had begun to forget the incident. Besides, his path and 
that of the artist did not cross all that time. Some said Parrhasius was seriously ill. 
Others said he was busy painting something that would stun all Athens. Soon, the 
rumours became more definite: Parrhasius was working on a painting he had called 
Prometheus Bound, and would soon show it to the public. Parrhasius’s treatment of the 
slave seemed less reprehensible now. The slave must have done something terribly 
wrong, and had been punished for it. An artist who portrayed Prometheus simply 
could not be a villain. 

Prometheus was Phocion’s favourite character. Whenever the old teacher told 
his pupils about him, new overtones appeared in his voice, and his eyes blazed. 

‘‘Prometheus,”’ he used to say, “is one of the greatest benefactors of humanity. 
True, he did not strangle the Nemean Lion and did not conquer the Lernaean 
Hydra. He did much more: he sacrificed himself for the good of all men.” 

In the morning of the day when Parrhasius was to show his new painting to the 
public, Phocion held no lessons. He took his jubilant boys to the Agora. 

The Painted Porch was full of people. The painting attached to the columns, 
was still covered with a linen sheet. Everybody waited for the artist to come. He ap- 
peared in his usual resplendent clothes, carefully groomed, wearing his fashionable 
silver-buckled sandals, and on his head was the golden wreath. 

Solemnly, slowly, he raised the linen sheet. People saw bare feet, a powerful 
torso, and then the emaciated face of Prometheus, the face of a martyr, his high fore- 
head wrinkled, his lips compressed. 

Phocion started. He saw the face of the slave who had died in his classroom. In 
Prometheus’s eyes he saw horror, pain, and something Phocion could not at once 
find a name for. It dawned on him why the artist had tortured his slave: to portray 
the suffering of Prometheus more truthfully. The slave had been his model. 

None of the people who usually congregated in the Porch and who considered 
themselves art connoisseurs, had come that day. For no one gasped in admiration. 
The congregation stood in silence, examining the excellently printed details of the 
picture. Breaking the silence, Phocion spoke. 

“Let’s go, boys,” he said. ““This picture can teach you no good. It was painted 
with blood and anointed with tears. To show Prometheus’s agony more truthfully, 
the painter had tortured a man. That is not the Prometheus we cherish in our mem- 
ory. his one shows neither love of people nor exalted suffering. Look at the eyes. 
Can’t you see horror and dismay? Yes, dismay. The man who is portrayed here died 
in our school, and will never understand why he had been tortured.” 

Parrhasius, who had expected approbation, looked unbelievingly at Phocion: 
how could the man denounce his creation because of a wretched slave bought for 
a few drachmas? 
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“Don’t listen to the fool,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It was a slave and a barbarian! 
D’you hear, citizens— nothing but a slave and a barbarian.” 

“T have taught children in the Agora all my life,”’ said Phocion. “It may not 
have earned me a golden wreath, but I know that people trust me, an old teacher. 
None of you have ever had the occasion to call me a liar. Tell me, did Prometheus 
give divine fire to the Hellenes alone? Had he not given it to barbarians as well, to 
all humanity? Remember Aeschylus and his scene where Power and Force, the 
doers of Jupiter’s will, chained the captive Prometheus to a rock. The sufferer did 
not plead for mercy, he was not sorry for what he had done against Jupiter’s will. He 
spoke proud words.”’ 

“He has lost his mind,” Parrhasius cried. ““A wretched teacher dares pass judge- 
ment on a servant of the Muses! What does he know about art? What business is it 
of his how my picture was painted and who its model was? Look at Prometheus’s 
face. See the eyes! Who has ever depicted suffering as faithfully? ‘Those who under- 
stand will say, ‘Parrhasius, you have excelled your own self.’”’ 

The onlookers did not respond. Their silence was hostile. And Parrhasius felt it. 

“Come, boys,” Phocion said. ““This man is no artist. An artist must be a Prom- 
etheus. His heart must bleed at the sight of evil and injustice. He must not lower his 
head in face of Power and Force. Not vanity, not thirst of rewards must move him. 
Only love of man. Then will he inwardly feel the Titan’s agony and be able to tell 
people about it.” 

The teacher turned. The crowd parted to let him and his boys pass. Some had 
once been Phocion’s pupils, others had never seen him before. Some had read Aes- 
chylus, and some, perhaps, had never heard of him—soldiers, artisans, water- 
carriers and sailors. They were citizens of Athens who knew that nobility and cour- 
age were found not only in old legends. 

People walked out of the Painted Porch. Around them was the Agora resplen- 
dent in the sun, which lit up the stones of the ancient Acropolis and the spear of Pal- 


las Athena. 


THE OATH STONE 


The tale is about an attack by Scythians, denizens of the 
Taurica (Crimean) steppes, on the Greek colony of Cherso- 
nesus Taurica, the ruins of which are located within the lim- 
its of Sebastopol. 


The steppe was as smooth as the sea. It stretched to the horizon like the sea. 
When a gust of wind passed, the grass rippled like sea waves. But in the steppe there 
were none of the stirringly bright, continuously changing colours, nor the steady 
noises that seemeed to calm the heart. 
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Heracleion, who had grown up in a city where you could see the sea from any 
point, could not conceive living far away from the limitless and rippling blue. The 
Scythians, on the other hand, who were enemies of the Hellenes, did not understand 
how much someone might need closeness to the sea. Their bodies had not, most 
probably, felt the gentle touch of the waves. ‘That was why they smelled sour. ‘Their 
smell was that of a strange and hostile barbarian world, of nomad tents and leather 
skins, and of fermenting milk. Everything they had was different from what the Hel- 
lenes had — gods, dwellings, clothes, and weapons. ‘The Scythians even drank wine 
their own way, undiluted. They tossed it down like water, whereupon they im- 
mediately fell asleep or shouted songs that were as dreary as the steppe. Heracleion 
looked sadly at the outline of the hills beyond which, he knew, lay the sea. 

At midday, Heracleion was brought to an encampment of nomad tents. He saw 
the four-wheeled and six-wheeled carts that carried the tents when the Scythians 
broke camp. Hornless bullocks looked for provender in the dry grass. 

The horseman who guarded Heracleion untied his hands and led him to the 
biggest tent in the centre of the encampment. Beside the entrance sat a red-bearded 
Scythian in a tunic of coarse wool. The gold-embossed emblem on his cap indicated 
that he was the chief. In his hands, the Scythian held a piece of shiny and white skin 
that looked much like parchment. 

Catching the Hellene’s surprised look, the Scythian smoothed the skin on his 
knee, and said: 

“It’s the skin of a Hellene merchant. See how thin it has become. I’ll have your 
skin if you don’t show me the road to your city.”’ 

So the Scythians wanted to know the way to his city. Previously, they had let 
their horses pick the way. Now, when almost the entire tip of the peninsula had been 
developed, when every piece of land had a mansion on it, it was not as simple as be- 
fore to reach the city undetected. It was like a labyrinth. The word occurred to He- 
racleion as a straw he could snatch at. 

“Follow me, I shall be your guide,” Heracleion said. 


It was still light when Heracleion and the Scythians reached the hills. Now 
they could see the whole peninsula. It was like the palm of a hand with spread fin- 
gers, and from that distance the town on the tip of one of the promontories was no 
more than the size of a finger-nail. The closer you came to Chersonesus, however, 
the prouder you felt that you were a Hellene and that your ancestors had turned 
bare rock into an unapproachable fortress. 

Chersonesus was where Heracleion was born, and mortals did not choose either 
their motherland or their parents. If you were an Hellene and not a native of ‘Tau- 
rica who wore goatskins nor a Scythian who drank mare’s milk, then you had to live 
up to the oath you had made to Zeus, to the Earth and to Vesta, and cherish the 
walls of your city more than your own life. 

Oh, Heracleion yearned to be among his friends. At this time of day, when the 
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heat dropped off, they were at the stadium competing in speed and agility. Then 
came the ablutions which relieved the body of tiredness and of the dust of the race 
track. The barbarians had no idea of the pleasure you felt when running, when the 
wind whistled about your ears and you heard the panting of another athlete behind 
you. Heracleion wondered if the Scythians could run at all on their crooked legs. 
They were splendid horsemen and fine archers, but certainly not runners. Good 
thing they had left their mounts in the hills. Their arrows were much less of a me- 
nace for the citizens of Chersonesus after nightfall. He would lead the Scythians into 
the labyrinth at night, and they would be trapped. When the alarm sounded, they 
would bustle about in confusion, running into the walls of the mansions and towers 
until, exhausted, they would drop to the ground. 

The Scythian chief approached a rock and, bending over it, picked up a snail. 
He raised it to Heracleion’s face and said in broken Greek: ““There is your city. It 1s 
just as small as the snail compared to the rock it is on.” 

That made sense. Chersonesus was small, while the land of the barbarians was, 
indeed, boundless. It stretched north to the Frozen Sea and east to the Rhipaeian 
Mountains. ' No one had ever reached its limits or counted the many tribes that in- 
habited it. Heracleion wondered why that land, so spacious, was inhabited by peo- 
ple who were so unhospitable. Why could not they leave his people alone? ‘They had 
the steppe to themselves, untouched by a plough. They had the forests to them- 
selves, abounding in wild life. 

Helios, god of the Sun, disappeared behind the hills. Their outline was clearly 
embossed upon the rosy sky. It was like the jagged blade of a much-used knife, such 
as Heracleion had seen in the hands of the Scythians. They were poor, these barba- 
rians, though they lived in naturally rich lands. They simply did not know how to 
use those riches. That was why they were unfriendly to strangers and envied them 
their possessions. 

Heracleion led the Scythians along a narrow passage between the walls of the 
Hellene estates. How much labour had been devoted to clearing rocks and stones 
from the vineyards and olive groves. Then they had dug up the heavy clay and 
conducted water from the hills. Was all that to be reduced to nought by this 
Scythian raid? Perhaps one should live without care, as the Scythians did, who 
simply moved on when their herds had consumed the available fodder? 

The walls of Chersonesus were near — formidable and silent. Heracleion knew 
every twist, every fold in them. Here was where he had grown up. Here was where 
he had taken the oath. Its words, chiselled in white marble, were quite the same, it 
seemed, as thousands of other words. But now, after Heracleion had come face to 
face with an alien way of life, such words as ‘‘fatherland” and “‘democracy”’ had 
gained fresh meaning and were much dearer than before. 


' The mythical mountains that legend located at the easternmost limits of the Earth. 
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A Greek boy 





Heracleion’s body was found beside the city wall at dawn. A bloody trace led to 
the moat. A sharp Scythian arrow was embedded in his back. But he had found 
strength enough to crawl to the wall. It was as though he wanted to die beside it. 

Two young men placed Heracleion’s body upon a shield and carried it past the 
soldiers’ barracks, the theatre, the mint, to the agora with the Oath Stone. 

The excited citizenry was streaming to the square. There were potters, wea- 
vers, millers, sculptors, tanners, and sailors from the ships in the harbour. They had 
all put down their tools to pay homage to the youth who had saved the city. 

The young men put down the shield. Traces of the determination that the 
goddess Vesta had inspired, were still visible on his face. Just seven days before, He- 
racleion had stood beside the Oath Stone and declaimed: 

“T swear to Zeus, the Earth, the Sun, and to Vesta, the Olympian gods and god- 
desses, and the heroes who possess the city and its land, and the fortifications of 
Chersonesus...”” 

Now he lay at the foot of the Oath Stone, motionless and forever silent, sur- 
rounded by a crowd. His mother bent over him in unspeakable grief. Agasicles, the 
demiurge, the most eloquent of all mortals, spoke of his life and exploit from the ora- 
tors’ platform: 

‘Look at the stones put together to make the walls of our city. They were cut in 
the hills of Taurica, not brought from overseas by our ancestors. For two hundred 
years these walls have protected our democracy and our way of life. And we, who 
live within these walls, rightly call Chersonesus our motherland. Our life and death 
belongs to it, thrice beloved. Heracleion, son of Apollodorus, preferred to die rather 
than see his city ravaged. He led the enemies into a trap, where they died to the last 
man. The Council has decided to honour the youth for his bravery. He will be 
buried at the foot of the wall, on the spot where he fell. And may the best of our 
sculptors depict Heracleion as we remember him.” 

A ripple of approval sounded across the agora. The voices blended with the 
sound of the lapping waves. That morning the sea was stormy, as though disturbed 
by that troubled night. 
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THE SEVEN VERSUS THEBES 


Enemies of democracy had with Spartan aid seized power in 
the city of Thebes. They ruled until the seven exiles who had 
found asylum in democratic Athens, returned and restored 
the democratic order in the city in 379 B.C. 





>? 


“What we need is dancing girls 

We will never know which one of the guests spoke those fateful words. They 
robbed the host of his calm. 

Archinus raised his swollen eyelids, and smacked his knee with the palm of his 
hand. Of course! Dancing girls! Why had he not thought of it before! Androclus, the 
Athenian, used to say a feast with no dancing girls was like an egg with no salt. Ar- 
chinus had been his frequent guest. When? About a quarter of a century ago. In the 
days when he was not yet a polemarch.' He used to visit Athens, a city that abound- 
ed in temptations of all sorts. And he always stopped at Androclus’s house. That 
man of wealth was long since dead, executed by the Athenian mob for being an 
enemy of democracy and a friend of the Spartans. 

Archinus detested the Athenian mob. He had not been in Athens since the mob 
had restored democracy. To his mind, nothing could be worse. What sort of a place 
was Athens if you could not even punish an impertinent slave in the street. For the 
slave might turn out to be a free man. It was impossible to distinguish between them 
if all wore rags. Rich men and aristocrats had no power. Everything was in the 
hands of heartless demagogues.” But dancing girls! None better than those in Ath- 
ens! Archinus would have sent for them at once if not for the bad weather. At this 
time of year, the passes across the Cithaeron® were snowed under, and no guide, 
even if you promised him a sack of gold, could cross them. 

‘‘Strepsiades’s wife dances divinely,” one of the guests said dreamily. 

‘“‘She’s from Athens, and as beautiful as Aphrodite,” said another. 

Archinus fixed his eyes stupidly on the speakers. He remembered that Strepsia- 
des had once been in Athens, and had brought back a wife. Perhaps she was a danc- 
ing girl? 

“Slaves,” Archinus hissed, “bring her.”’ 

Only a man made witless by drink could have this wild idea. The guests should 
have remonstrated and given him a basin of water to cool his head. Instead, they 
howled: 

“Bring her! Bring her! She’ll dance for us!” 


' Polemarch, a high-ranking military leader in ancient Greece. 

2 Demagogue, a leader of the people. Spoken by enemies of democracy the word meant gasbag or 
cheat. These overtones it has retained to this day. 

3 Cithaeron, a mountain range separating Boeotia and Attica. 
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It was two years since Archinus had, with Spartan aid, defeated the democrats. 
He had banished many of them from Boeotia, ruling Thebes with a hand of iron. 
His every word was law. The guests were in no doubt that his order would be car- 
ried out. 

The door opened. A warrior, who guarded the entrance to the house, entered 
the hall. He whispered something into the host’s ear. 

“A slave? What slave?” Archinus exclaimed, fixing his eyes on the guard. 

‘He has just come from Athens. Wants to see you on urgent business.” 

Archinus raised his hands and addressed his guests, as though seeking their 
compassion. 

‘‘T have no peace even at night,” he exclaimed. “Everyone has some urgent 
business! No one cares if I’m asleep or feasting. Yet they call me a tyrant.” ‘Turning 
to the guard, the polemarch said angrily: ‘““Chase the slave away. I am celebrating, 
and will not receive anyone. Got that?”’ 

‘Perhaps we should also invite the woman’s husband?” someone stammered 
uncertainly after the guard was gone. 

“Why the husband?” Archinus mumbled. 

“So she won’t be lonely.” 

The polemarch shook his head: 

“No, we don’t want the husband. He cannot dance. Let’s have other women 
too. Charon, the dog who’s fled to Athens, has a young wife.” 

‘“‘Neocles, too, has fled, and his wife is here,’ one of the oligarchs’ recalled. 

The door opened again, and the guard entered. 

‘The slave from Athens has written you a note.” He proffered a piece of pa- 
pyrus. 

“Haven't I drummed it into your thick head that I won’t see anyone?”’ Archinus 
said. ““Put the note on the table. Pll look at it tomorrow.”’ 

Shrugging his shoulders, the guard did what he was told. 

“Now,” Archinus hiccuped, “‘bring the wives of Strepsiades, Pherenicus and 
Androcleides. And hurry. We want them to dance.” 

“We want them to dance!” the guests repeated in unison. 


There were seven of them, wearing girded capes and headgear, and carrying 
nets and light spears. At noon they had set out from Athens, and at sundown passed 
Phthia in the direction of Cithaeron. People took them for hunters. Wild boars were 
plentiful in the mountains. Besides, ancient tales abounded in references to the deer 
of Cithaeron. 

At the head marched the courageous Pelopidas. He was deep in thought and 
had lowered his big head. Behind him walked Melon, no longer young, big-nosed, 
tanned of visage. Then came the light-haired, clear-eyed twins, Mnasippos and De- 


' Oligarchs, rich men opposed to democracy in ancient Greece. 
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smotes. The broad-shouldered and handsome Pherenicus, the young Damoclei- 
des, and the incredibly thin Androcleides, closed the procession. Seven of them, 
making up one whole. They were Thebans who had lived together in Athenian 
exile. 

The last house in the last village, where the dogs had barked furiously on sight- 
ing them, now lay behind. The road, which followed a twisting mountain stream, 
had become a narrow path — too narrow for two mules to pass each other. A gale 
blew from Cithaeron. Small wonder, because leaden clouds had hidden the sky since 
morning. In such weather, hunters seek shelter beside a fire in one of the caves. But 
the seven marched on and on. The sand crunched beneath the soles of their sandals. 
The gale billowed their capes like the sails of a ship. 

Pelopidas stopped, and put down his net. The others followed suit. 

“What awful weather,’ Androcleides said, glancing anxiously at the im- 
mensity of the mountains blending with the black sky. 

‘“‘The gods are kind to send us this weather. It suits our plans,’’ spoke Melon. 

“Tt is the first test,” Pelopidas said. ‘‘If the night brings us success, there will be 
other marches. We shall have to march many days and nights without rest, until the 
women of Sparta see the smoke of our campfires.” 

“Is that what you are dreaming of?”? Pherenicus asked. ““We’ll be happy to 
drive the Spartans out of Gadmeia.”’! 

“No, that is not enough,” Pelopidas said firmly. “Greece will know no peace 
until we destroy the nest of wipers.”’ 

They set out again in face of the icy gale and darkness. 

There was anxiety and care in Pelopidas’s face. Did he fear to lose his way in 
the mountains in the dark of night? Was he afraid of the imminent clash with the 
Spartans, who were considered unconquerable? No. Pelopidas thought of the eighth 
man in their company. Clytius, son of Theocles, was also an exile and had taken the 
vow with them to liberate Thebes from the oligarchs, those wretched running dogs 
of the Spartans. 

He knew the conspirators’ plan and the hour of their action, but had not come 
to the appointed place. Melon, whom Pelopidas had sent to find Clytius, said he was 
not at home. Neither was Syrhos, Clytius’s slave. Had Clytius fallen victim to a 
hired killer? But what about the slave? Perhaps he had killed his master and taken to 
his heels? But Pelopidas refused to believe that Clytius was a coward. A coward 
would never have left Thebes and gone into exile. He would have bowed to the oli- 
garchs. 

Compressed between the rocks, the gale was like a raging beast, strong enough 
to push a bull over the edge of the abyss. The seven marched on and on, hugging the 
rocks now and then, waiting for a strong gust of wind to abate. The darkness around 


' Cadmeia, the acropolis of Thebes named after Cadmus (son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia) who is 
said to have founded the city. 
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them seemed to boil. Possibly those were evil spirits who had left the caves of Cithae- 
ron, or perhaps Artemis, goddess of the chase, angry that mortals had entered her 
kingdom. Somewhere hereabouts, it was said, Actaeon the hunter had seen her, and 
the angry goddess had turned him into a deer. The wretch was torn to pieces by 
his own dogs. 

‘Friends, can you hear the groans?’? Damocleides said. All of them stopped, 
and listened. 

‘“Come,”’ Melon said, “it’s the wind in the rocks. Come, we’ve got to reach our 
destination before sunrise.” 

“No, I hear groans,”’ Pelopidas said. “It’s somewhere near, below us, give me 
the end of a rope, Pll go down.” 

“Don’t, Pelopidas,” Androcleides said. “If we lose you, we’ll never find the 
road to Thebes.” 

“Don’t waste time, give me the rope. It’s a man. He needs help,”’ Pelopidas 
said excitedly. 

He was given one end of a rope, and the twins, Mnasippos and Desmotes, 
seized the other. The rope rubbed against the sharp edges of rock. But within an in- 
stant it became lax. Evidently, Pelopidas had gained a foothold down below. 

‘IT have found him,” they heard him say. “He fell off the path.” 

That instant, the moon appeared between the clouds. Pelopidas emitted 
a shout. 

‘““What’s up, Pelopidas? Answer,” his friends said. 

Pelopidas did not reply. 

“Where are you, Pelopidas? Answer us.” 

“Pil tie the rope round him. Pull him up. But be careful.” It was Pelopidas 
speaking. Mnasippos and Desmotes, with Pherenicus helping them, pulled at the 
rope. 

‘Be careful, the rocks are sharp.” 

Pelopidas was evidently climbing up by himself and holding the man tied to 
the rope. 

“Wait,” he shouted. “I'll join you in a moment, and we’ll pull him up to- 
gether.” 

Pelopidas was breathing heavily when he pulled himself up, and crawled on to 
the path. 

“Pull!” he said, taking hold of the rope to help his comrades. 

A man’s head appeared over the edge of the abyss. His eyes were closed, and his 
lips compressed in agony. 

“Tt’s Clytius!’” Mnasippos exclaimed. 

Yes, it was Clytius. But why was he here? Why had he not come to the meeting 
place? Why had he set out for Thebes alone? 

‘““My mother is sick,’’ Clytius said, as though fearing these questions. “I saw 
a bad dream. She was on a horse. And a horse means death.” 
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‘‘Why did you not warn us?”’ Pelopidas asked sternly. ‘““We lost so much time 
waiting for you.” 

“But I did warn you,” Clytius exclaimed. “I sent my slave Syrhos to warn you.” 

‘You let a slave know of our plans?” Melon asked angrily. 

“Your slave did not come,” Pelopidas said. 

“He was a faithful slave,’ Clytius replied. ‘““He grew up in my father’s house. 
True, I did not feed him all too well in the past several months. I had no money.” 

‘““[T)’you mean to say he has escaped?” Pherenicus asked distrustfully. 

‘“‘Where can he escape.at this time of year?”’ Melon said. 

“Friends,” Pelopidas intervened. ‘““We have no time to argue about a slave. 
We’re expected in Thebes. Nor can we leave Clytius here alone.” 

Melon nodded: “Of course not. It’s getting colder. Clytius will freeze to 
death.” 

‘Hold me round my neck, Clytius,” Pelopidas said. “I'll carry you on my 
back.” 

“And Pll carry him when your're tired,” Melon said. 

““We too!” the twins exclaimed simultaneously. 

And they continued their journey. Despite the cold, rivulets of sweat rolled 
down Pelopidas’s face, chest and back. Clytius’s hands constricted his throat. He 
had trouble breathing. What a pleasure it would have been to drop his load and 
straighten his shoulders. But Pelopidas knew Clytius had to be saved. He may have 
broken the oath, but he had done it out of love for his mother. And Pelopidas was 
prepared to forgive him. He was twelve when he lost his own mother. Yet to this 
day, at the thought of her, he was barely able to hold back a shout of pain. 

Then Clytius was carried by Melon. He began to groan. Perhaps it was from 
physical pain or, perhaps, from being a burden to his friends. 

‘Patience, Clytius,” Melon whispered. ‘““We’ll reach Thebes by dawn and 
a physician will take care of you. It seems you have a fractured leg. That’s not dan- 
gerous.” 

But Clytius continued to groan. His groans blended with the howling of the 
wind. The wind grew stronger. Wet snow began to fall. It blinded the men. “We 
must not stop!’ Melon kept thinking. “If we stop, we'll not have strength to go on.” 

Mnasippos took over when they reached the snow-laden path. The descent be- 
gan. And it became still colder. Cithaeron in winter was like a wall, stopping the 
warm southern winds. But the thought that they had reached the soil of their native 
Boeotia drove them on. A few more hours and they would come to Cadmeia where 
they were expected by their armed friends. The fate of their country, maybe of all 
Greece, was hanging in the balance, and might be settled that night. 

Desmotes carried Clytius after Mnasippos, then Pherenicus, and then Damoc- 
leides, followed by Androcleides. Finally, it was Pelopidas’s turn again. 

“Put me down, Pelopidas,’”’ Clytius mumbled. 

“Have patience, friend. We’ll reach our destination soon.” 
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“No, put me down. I want to make a confession.”’ 

Pelopidas laid Clytius on the ground. The others also stopped. 

“Tt have deceived you,” Clytius said. “I did not see a horse in my dream — I 
saw the gold that Archinus had promised. I have lived in poverty for two years. 
I could wait no longer. Me and my slave set out at dawn. But the gods were against 
us. I lost my footing and fell from the cliff. The slave could have saved me, but he 
decided that if he showed up alone, the polemarch would grant him his freedom. He 
left me behind. Don’t go any further. You are sure to be ambushed. Slave Syrhos ar- 
rived ahead of you. He had no burden to carry.” 

For a few instants, the friends could say nothing, stunned by what they had 
heard. 

Melon drew out his dagger. But Pelopidas stopped him: ‘That will be too easy 
a death. Let the people decide what to do with him.” 

The seven sat in a circle with their backs to the wind. Clytius lay at their side 
and groaned from shame and pain. They had to decide what to do: to return, even 
though it was no more than an hour’s march from Thebes? To wait until dawn? Or 
continue on their way? 

“Friends,” Pelopidas said quietly. ‘We have prepared for the clash with our 
enemies for two years. We waited for this day. Gan we retreat when the goal is so 
near?” 

“You are right, Pelopidas,” Melon said. ‘“‘We must go on. We’ll send two peop- 
le to reconnoitre as we come closer to the city. ’m not young any more, but I'll go 
first.”” 

“TH go with you,” Pherenicus exclaimed. 

They marched on, carrying Clytius in turn. 


The door opened. The drunken oligarchs clapped their hands in delight. ‘“Uhe 
dancing girls are coming!”’ 

‘““As you see,” Archinus drawled drunkenly, “I always keep my word.” 

Covering his face with a pine branch, Pelopidas walked into the hall. He 
was followed by Melon, Mnasippos, Desmotes, Pherenicus, Damocleides, and 
Androcleides. Their faces were covered with fans, as those of shy, embarrassed 
women. 

Approaching the table, Pelopidas threw the branch aside, and drew his sword. 
Archinus froze open-mouthed. “Die, tyrant!’ Pelopidas thrust his sword into Ar- 
chinus’s chest. 

Blood spurted onto the table over the remnants of the food, and mixed with the 
wine. The guests ran for the door. But it was closed. They rushed about, looking for 
a place to hide in. But wherever they went, they were struck down. Within a few mi- 
nutes, all of them were trussed up, their limbs bound. They were taken out one by 
one, to face the infuriated Thebans who had responded to the call of the conspira- 
tors and gathered outside. 
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Pelopidas stepped over Archinus’s corpse contemptuously, and came up to the 
table where he saw a crumpled piece of papyrus. 

““Clytius’s slave had outdistanced us,” he said, reading the papyrus. 

“He had no one to carry,” Melon said. 

“But Archinus was feasting and had no time to receive the slave or to at least 
read this note.” 

“The guard whom the polemarch had sent for my wife told me how it hap- 
pened,”’ Pherenicus said. ““The tyrant did not read the note. He threw it on the 
table, saying he would read it the next day.”’ 

Yet there was no next day for Archinus. ““The next day is ours,”’ Pelopidas said. 
Helios was lighting up the fields and mountains of Boeotia. ‘The crowd was calling 
for the death of the oligarchs and traitors. ‘The patience of the people was at an end. 
Their anger was understandable. 

“Square your shoulders, friends,’ Pelopidas said. ““The Spartans are still in 
Cadmeia. But the hour of their downfall is near. We'll make them leave the sacred 
land of our fathers. Then we’ll go on to the Peloponnesus.”’ 

‘“‘And the women of Sparta will see the smoke of our campfires,”’ Pherenicus ad- 
ded. 

“I swear by all the gods, they will,’ Pelopidas responded, raising his fists. 


THE OLD FAITHFUL 


Alexander the Great wanted to be ruler of the 
world. In 327 B.C. he led his troops to India. 


Between the rivers Hydaspes and Ganges lay the city of Vardhamana, which 
meant prosperity. The oval of its white-stone walls and watchtowers was reminis- 
cent of the Himalayas. The copper gates shone like Indra’s shield. ' ‘The chambers 
carved into the walls were full of war elephants, powerful chargers, and chariots, 
and all sorts of arms in plenty. At the junctions of the bigger streets stood magnifi- 
cent temples, and in the very heart of the city rose a palace that had no equal in In- 
dia. It was the residence of King Paurawa, wise and handsome, and well-liked by 
his people. 

That day Paurawa was seated amid his advisers in the reception hall. He was 
told a traveller wished to see him, and said he could enter. 

“Oh, Radiant One,” the traveller said, genuflecting, “‘I have hurried across de- 


' Indra, god presiding over the firmament and the middle realm (the air), god of thunder and 
lightning, unconqucrable warrior and king of gods. 
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A stone coffin dating to the reign of Alexander the Great. 
It bears a depiction of Alexander on horseback 
with footsoldiers to left and right 


serts and mountains, but have not outdistanced disaster by more than ten days. 
That is when an innumerable host under the unconquerable Alexander, King of the 
West, will come to your borders. He has routed King Darius, and demands tribute. 
Driven by evil spirits, he wants his charger to bathe in the farthest sea.” 

Paurawa put his hand on the traveller’s shoulder and said he should calm 
down, for there were no unconquerable kings. No matter how often one won, he 
said, someone would always turn up to defeat him. Alexander, Paurawa added, 
was nothing but a vain youngster who was due for a bitter disappointment. 

Paurawa rewarded the traveller and let him go. He turned to his chief adviser: 

‘“‘Kukurawa, inform my brothers Abisares and ‘Taxiles of what we have just 
heard. Tell them if we do not unite, the enemy will defeat us one by one. We must 
station our troops on the Hydaspes, and prevent the enemy from crossing the 
river.” 

““T hear and obey,’ Kukurawa replied. He lowered his head to hide the menac- 
ing flicker in his eyes. 

First, Kukurawa visited Abisares, whose kingdom was on the right bank in the 
upper reaches of the Hydaspes. Knowing the man was a coward, Kukurawa took 
pains to exaggerate the strength of the enemy. He portrayed Alexander as an evil 
spirit. Meeting him spelled disaster. But by doing so he made Abisares doubt the 
realness of the threat. 

‘Who has seen the enemy?”’ Abisares asked. ““An unknown traveller? May be 
he was affected by the heat? On a clear day a mortal has vision of a city with palaces 
and towers, which vanish as he approaches. Alexander’s host may be like that ghost 
city.” 
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Kukurawa jumped at the opportunity: “‘Certainly! Certainly! I too had my 
suspicions about the traveller. His eyes shone like those of a maniac.”’ 

‘““Suppose the enemy had really been advancing ten days ago,” Abisares said. 
‘““Many things may have changed since then: he may have changed his mind and 
turned back, or he may have been frightened by the snakes.”’ 

“Certainly! Certainly!”> Kukurawa exclaimed. “‘No other land has as many 
snakes as ours.” 

Whereupon Abisares said there was no need to hurry and ample time to see 
what the enemy was like and what he was up to. 

The result of Kukurawa’s mission at Taxiles’s court was different. Taxiles, ruler 
of the semi-desert between the Hydaspes and the Indus, was an evil man, arrogant 
as a peacock. He had earned the hatred of his subjects by setting exorbitant taxes 
and by the frequent executions of people, and lived in fear. His country teemed with 
spies who informed on what people were saying at home and in the town squares. 

“Greetings, oh wisest of the wise,’”> Kukurawa said, bowing. “I have been sent 
by my ruler to warn you of danger.”’ 

Taxiles told him he knew. His guards on the western border had reported the 
approach of a large army. ““What does the enemy want?” he asked. 

‘‘People say he wants to reach the edge of the world.” 

“Ts that all? What then?”’ 

“Then he will return and brag about it to his subjects.” 

‘That is what I think, too,” Taxiles said. “Don’t you believe it would be better 
to let him cross my country, to let him go wherever he wishes?”’ 

“You are right,” Kukurawa replied. ‘“Let him go wherever he wishes.”’ 

“But how to let him know the road is clear?”’ 

“Simple,” Kukurawa replied. “Meet him and conclude a treaty of peace.” 

“You are wise,” Taxiles said. “Serve me, and you will get more than at Paura- 
wa’s court.”’ 

Kukurawa was jubilant. Knowing his master’s nature, he was sure that Pau- 
rawa, even though abandoned by his brothers, would resist Alexander and suffer de- 
feat. 

He returned to Vardhamana, while Taxiles, who had hastily gathered his 
troops, set out to meet Alexander. 

In a deserted place, a half-naked Brahmin met a group of Taxiles’s soldiers. On 
learning where they were going, he guessed the king’s designs and decided to talk 
him out of his treacherous plan. 

“Tell your ruler,” the Brahmin said to the men, “that the gods have granted 
me prophetic powers; I have warned many people against various dangers.”’ 

Hearing of the Brahmin, Taxiles wished to see him. 

“Ts it true, Master, that you know the future?” the king asked him. 

‘‘None but the gods know the future,”’ the Brahmin replied. “I cannot tell your 
fortune by the birds, by the way the sun goes down, by the stars or beans or herbs. 
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A Macedonian phalanx 


I have lived in the forest for years, and know what happens to its denizens. May he 
who has ears listen, and he who has reason understand.” 

“Speak, I am all ears.” 

“Once, 4 pride of lions settled in a forest,” the Brahmin said. “After the father 
lion died, his sons divided up the area and hunted without impinging upon the 
watering places of the others. But there was no friendship among them, and each 
thought only of himself. One day, they heard a menacing roar: “Come out whoever 
lives here.’ The lion cubs did not answer. It was clear to them that a tiger had ap- 
peared who was stronger than any of them. 

“The eldest of the lion cubs, and the cleverest, realised that they should act to- 
gether if they wanted to protect their possessions. He sent a jackal messenger to 1n- 
form his brothers. But the jackal, a treacherous animal, knew that if he did a favour 
to the tiger he would get the rests from the tiger’s table to the end of his life. 

“He went to one of the brothers and talked him into letting the tiger have 
a deer without risking his own life. And the other brother he advised to give the tiger 
a pair of wild goats and thus save his own skin. In the end, the eldest faced the tiger 
alone, and was killed. Thereupon, the tiger drove first one and then the other lion 
out of the forest.” 

“Your parable is out of place,” Taxiles said. ““The predator who 1s threatening 
us simply wants to march through our possessions.” 
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‘““May he who has reason understand,” said the Brahmin, and departed. 

Taxiles’s army continued on its way. 

A few days later, Alexander the Great and his Macedonians saw with terror 
and surprise that elephants and horsemen were barring their path. This was an 
enemy more frightful than any they had dealt with before. 

Alexander issued orders to prepare for battle. The trumper blared. But that 
moment a horseman came riding. Judging by his gilt-embroidered clothes adorned 
with pearls, this was no simple messenger. Alexander rode to meet him. 

In the field, half-way between the two armies, the horsemen met. The Indian 
dismounted and approached the Macedonian. He bowed. The Macedonian nodded 
in reply. The Indian said something, and Alexander, who did not know his lan- 
guage, called for an interpreter. 

Here is what the two kings said to each other: 

“T have brought my army, but I do not wish to do battle,”’ said Taxiles. “I sur- 
render to you.” 

“T return the gift,’ Alexander replied. “It is enough for me to find a friend. To 
seal our friendship, please accept thirty fully outfitted chargers, and various gold 
and silver vessels.” 

Taxiles was about to say what gifts he would give Alexander, when the latter 
said the best gift he could make was to persuade the other kings to create no difficul- 
ties for him. 

“T think that on learning of our friendship they will follow my example. If not, 
I will help you fight them.” 

Alexander’s army set out for the Hydaspes, followed by the friendly army of 
Taxiles. Out of all the victories that Alexander had ever scored, this one was the 
least costly. 

On the way to the Hydaspes, a rider approached Taxiles. It was Kukurawa. 
“Take me into your service,” he said. “‘My master has lost his mind. His army 1s on 
the left bank. I simply cannot understand what he is counting on.”’ 

‘He probably thinks Abisares will help him.” 

‘I saw Abisares’s emissaries,” Kukurawa said. ““They will tell Alexander that 
Abisares will allow his troops to cross his possessions.” 

Taxiles shrugged his shoulders. 


Alexander’s army came to the Hydaspes. Some four stadia wide, the river re- 
sembled a sea. But its current was neither slow nor majestic like that of other wide n- 
vers; it was as swift as that of a mountain stream. 

More frightening still than the sight of the powerful river, were the numerous 
Indian troops on the other bank. The elephants were lined up on the edge of the ri- 
ver. They raised their trunks and trumpeted loudly. Paurawa had mustered 85 of 
the giants. Behind the elephants were the war chariots, of which Alexander counted 
not less than 300. Then came detachments of footsoldiers. Conspicuous among them 
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were the archers: their bows so large that their lower end rested on the ground. The 
arrows were at least four elbows long. 

Alexander was in despair. They had already crossed so many rivers! But never 
in face of such a formidable enemy force. 

To allay the fears of his men, Alexander exclaimed: “At last I see danger that is 
worthy of me.” 

The Macedonian king was informed that it would be best to cross the Hydaspes 
some 150 stadia up river. The bank there was overgrown with trees and bushes. Be- 
sides, there was a wooded island halfway, reducing the rigors of the crossing. But 
how to mislead the enemy? Alexander ordered his friend, Ptolemy, to take a few 
hundred soldiers and begin felling trees where the enemy would see him, cart the 
logs about, and pretend that a crossing was being prepared at that spot. He left 
some troops under Craterus to face Paurawa’s army. His purple tent was placed 
upon a mound, and one of his friends put on his clothes, with the others showing 
him royal honours. 

The bulk of his troops were moved unseen to a place opposite the wooded is- 
land, where everything was being prepared for a crossing. Aside from rafts and 
straw-stuffed leather skins, which were made on the spot, all sorts of boats, which 
Taxiles had made available, were brought here from the Indus. 

From time to time, messengers arrived from Crateus. Paurawa, they reported, 
had not moved any of his troops. He was evidently unaware of any danger. Initially, 
he had sent part of his cavalry and a few of his elephants to a spot opposite the false 
crossing, but had then pulled them back. Alexander wondered if Paurawa had gues- 
sed that the crossing would occur elsewhere? 

One day, clouds covered the sky and it began to rain. Not since the time of the 
deluge had it rained so hard. The wind threw people to the ground, and its roaring 
covered the neighing of the horses and the alarmed cries of people. 

That was the day Bucephalus, Alexander’s favourite horse, died. Though it 
was weak from age, the king took it along wherever he went. Did he love the horse? 
Or did he take it with him out of a superstitious fear? In Babylon a Chaldean once 
said Alexander would fulfil his destination if his famous charger would still be alive. 
Now Bucephalus was no more. Should he pursue his dream of reaching the farthest 
sea, or should he turn back? 

Alexander shook his head stubbornly. His light hair fell to his forehead and co- 
vered his eyes. [he general brushed it aside, glanced up at the sky which was now 
clear of clouds, and said: 

“Lay the foundations of a town on the spot where Bucephalus died. Call it Bu- 
cephala. Now, start the crossing.”’ 

Luckily, the storm had not destroyed any of the rafts. They were lowered into 
the water. Alexander jumped on to the logs first. He was followed by his friends and 
bodyguards. There were not more than a hundred men on the rafts. They crossed to 
the wooded island in the middle of the river. It was uninhabited, save for an 
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enormous snake which wound itself round one of the soldiers. The wretch stopped 
breathing before anyone could come to his aid. 

The crossing took half a day and all night. Early in the morning, Paurawa was 
informed that armed men had occupied the bank higher up the river. This did not 
frighten him. He expected the sector opposite the wooded island to be covered by 
Abisares’s army. He hoped Abisares understood the fatal danger of division, and 
had brought his troops. 

The sun killed this hope. It cast its rays on the copper shields and helmets of the 
enemy. It was clear then that Paurawa had been betrayed by the other kings and 
would have to face India’s enemy alone. His eyes blazed with fury. 

“Bring my elephant!” he shouted. “‘Let’s make the Hydaspes a watery grave 
for the invaders.” 

The clever elephant bent its forelegs, letting master climb on to its back. 
Usually, three archers sat on its back, shooting at the enemy in three directions. 
This time, Paurawa was alone. 

“Our master will fight for three men!’ someone exclaimed. 

These words, which spread through the ranks, had a deeper meaning. Paurawa 
would not only fight for three archers, but also for three kings, one of whom had 
gone over to the enemy, while the other had fled like a coward. 

‘Each of us will fight for three men too,” the soldiers shouted. 

The battle was a display of military honour and loyalty. 

Paurawa sat astride;the elephant’s neck. The large animal was like a charger. 
Some time later the king climbed into the battle-tower on the elephant’s back. He 
picked up a large bow. The arrow he released flew whistling in the enemy’s direc- 
tion. No archer could shoot as far. 

The arrow was a call to battle. Also, it showed the direction of the attack. 
Thousands of eyes followed its flight. 

The moment it struck the ground, the war chariots set off. Flags with elephants, 
lions, tigers, wild bulls, monkeys, and snakes depicted upon them, fluttered in the 
wind. It seemed India’s animal world had joined the men in repulsing the invader. 

But the line of chariots broke. Some went forward, others made no headway, 
still others floundered from side to side. It was the rain, visited upon them by some 
hostile god, that had turned the earth into slippery mud. 

Alexander took advantage of this to counter-attack. His lightly armed infantry 
outflanked the chariots on the left, and the heavy cavalry on the right. ‘There, the 
Macedonian thought, the enemy was more vulnerable. But this was Alexander's 
first battle against Indian chariots, and he could not know the danger of his ma- 
noeuvre. Indian archers jumped off their vehicles, used them as cover, and methodi- 
cally shot down the advancing Macedonian infantry and horsemen. It was worst of 
all for the horsemen. Their horses, too, were on slippery ground. Many of them were 
shot down. The mobile Macedonian infantry, on the other hand, did its job 
splendidly. On the left flank, the Indians were crushed. 
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A war elephant 





Seeing this, Paurawa released one more arrow. It fell into the thick of the 
enemy infantry —a signal for the elephants. They formed a line, and the gaps be- 
tween them were filled with archers and spearmen. From afar, the sight was remi- 
niscent of a fortress wall with giant towers. And, frighteningly, the wall moved, 
ready to trample everything in its way. It threw spears and shot arrows, and no 
shield was strong enough to protect whoever it. 

The first row of the Macedonian phalanx was crushed as though a thunderbolt 
had struck it. Corpses lay on the field in great number. The wounded twisted in 
agony, trying to pull arrows out of their flesh. The heretofore unconquerable pha- 
lanx was about to take to its heels. The men in the second and third rows were look- 
ing around to decide where to run. 

The elephants came nearer and nearer. Trained to fight infantry, they seized 
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soldiers with their trunks, raised them into the air, and passed them on to their keep- 
ers. Trumpeting, they rushed forward. 

Alexander paled. Never before had he experienced such agonising alarm. To 
have practically reached the goal, only to see unspeakable animals treat his men as 
though they were naughty children. 

That moment a rider, an Indian judging by his clothes, galloped up to the 
interpreter. 

“What does he want?” Alexander asked. 

‘“‘He says the soldiers should slash at the elephants’ trunks.” 

‘Ask him his name.” 

‘He called himself Kukurawa.” 

A few minutes later, Alexander sent a detachment of Bactrians into battle. 
They had curved swords, which they used as they would use sickles, slashing at the 
elephants’ trunks and legs. 

The pain infuriated the elephants. They pulled back, crushing the Indian in- 
fantry behind them. The as yet unhurt animals followed their wounded mates. They 
had always grazed together, and were accustomed to doing things together. 

Only one elephant, Paurawa’s, seemed not to notice the general confusion. 
Paurawa was sending arrow after arrow into the crowd of enemies. They flew in an 
unbroken line, and seemed to be one long arrow. But he, too, was a target for arrows 
and spears. Nine times was he wounded in back and chest. Finally, after loosing 
much blood, he fainted. 

Macedonian troopers tried to approach the elephant, climb on its back, and 
seize the king. The infuriated animal struck them down with its trunk. They flew to 
the ground as though hit by a giant whip. The elephant’s driver did not notice in 
the heat of battle that Paurawa was motionless. He did not see what had happened 
until the king’s bow fell to the ground. The elephant, too, seemed to realise that now 
its main job was to save its wounded master. The animal turned, and ran as fast as it 
could. 

A few horsemen went after it. The first among them was Alexander. On both 
his sides were his friends Ptolemy and Attal. They were followed by Taxiles and Ku- 
kurawa, who kept close to the Macedonian king in the hope of getting a reward out 
of his hands. 

Suddenly, Alexander flew over the head of his charger. Ptolemy dismounted 
and ran to him. But he rose and refused assistance. 

‘‘A new horse!” he shouted. 

Ptolemy gave him his own mount. 

During this unforeseen halt, Kukurawa continued in pursuit alone. He thought 
his dream of winning Paurawa’s kingdom was never closer to realisation. He had al- 
ready saved Alexander’s army from total defeat. Now he would bring him Paura- 
wa’s head. 

On catching up with the elephant, Kukurawa shouted to the driver: 





The Old Faithful 


“Stop! Where are you going?”’ 

At the sound of his voice Paurawa regained consciousness. He took his last re- 
maining arrow, and threw it like a spear. It nailed Kukurawa down to the land he 
had betrayed. 

Ever since, people sing this song: 


Lf death faces you, give your kingdom to your son; 
Embrace your wife, and shoot down your enemy 
with the last arrow. 


Paurawa had used up the remnants of his strength. He began falling. The 
elephant got down on its knees quickly, so its master should not injure himself. That 
moment, Alexander with a few horsemen came riding up. Seeing Paurawa lying on 
the ground beside the elephant, he ordered his companions to take off the king’s 
armour ornamented with precious stones. But the elephant picked up Paurawa and 
raised him to safety on his back. 

Spears were thrown at it, but even when dying, the animal was careful to fall 
without crushing its master. 

“Old faithful!’ Alexander exclaimed, turning to his companions. “‘If all Paura- 
wa’s elephants were as faithful as this one, I would be lying here instead of him.” 

‘The elephant has lived up to its name,” the interpreter intervened. “Its name 
was old Faithful.” 

At the moment, Paurawa reopened his eyes. 

Alexander bent over him. 

‘What made you test your luck, you wretch?” he asked. 

‘You know that as well as I do,” Paurawa replied. ‘“Every man must be faith- 
ful to his duty, even against the whole world.” 

“Well said,’ Alexander replied. ““And what do you expect from me?” 

“That you will be faithful, too. Anyone who intends to conquer the whole 
world, must not taint his victory with injustice.” 


Translated by the interpreter, these words made a deep impression on Alexan- 
der. 


“Send for my physician,” Alexander said. “See that Paurawa’s wounds are 
treated. And you, Ptolemy, make sure that my new friend gets half the possessions of 
Abisares and Taxiles. I have had enough of deceipt and cunning. From now on 
we ll rely on faith.” 
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THE PURE FLAME 


The main character of this tale is Cleomenes III (260-219 
B. C.), the young Spartan king who redistributed the land of 
Sparta, with needy Spartans also getting plots of land. The 
redistribution had been begun by King Agis, Cleomenes’s 
predecessor. 


The boy turned excitedly to the teacher: 

‘‘How splendidly, Sphairhos, have you told us about the laws of Lycurgus’. 
What prevents us from following them now? Why does wealth rule in Sparta instead 
of bravery? What is left of Spartan equality?” 

Sphairhos put his large hands on the top of his table, sat in silence, moving his 
gnarled fingers. His tall forehead was cut by a painful wrinkle. 

“T have heard,”’ he said, “‘that Agis, who had been king before your father Leo- 
nidas, had asked his teacher the same question.”’ 

“Father told me Agis had been a rebel, and was killed for it.” 

““He was killed because he wanted to revive the laws of Lycurgus. As you know, 
he failed.” 

“Do you believe we could live by his laws today?” 

‘IT know the Scythians live by the same laws,” Sphairhos said, “‘though they do 
not call them the laws of Lycurgus. They’re a wild but fair people. They have no 
hedges between land lots, spurn gold and silver, and do not seize the riches of other 
men. That is why they are unconquerable. The greatest conquerors, such as Cyrus, 
Darius, and Alexander, were defeated by the Scythians. Remember, I told you 
about my first encounter with the Scythians in the steppe behind Olbia?’’? 

Enraptured, Cleomenes listened to his teacher. He would have loved to visit 
the places where his teacher was born and raised, to see the mighty Borysthenes, the 
river which is also called Danaprios, and to inhale the smells of the virgin steppe- 
land. According to Sparta laws, however, even plain citizens were not allowed to 
leave their country for long, let alone the son of a king, a future king himself. 

“The honey in Scythia is bitter,” Sphairhos continued, “but the freedom there 
is sweet. In Sparta, even the kings are slaves of the ephori.’ [ heard they fined the 
king for marrying a Spartan girl who was short.”’ 


' Lycurgus. semi-legendary Spartan lawgiver of the 9th century B.C. In the 4th and 3rd centuries 
B. C., all laws and institutions in Spartan society, though really the result of a long period of history, were 
ascribed to Lycurgus. 

2 Olbia, an old Greek colony on the Black Sea coast. It was also called Borysthenes by the name of 
the river it stood on, now known as the Dnieper. 

> Ephori, magistrates elected in Sparta. They held supreme power, and could even order the execu- 
tion of kings. 
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“That happened to my great-grandfather,’’ Cleomenes said. “The ephori said 
his children must be kings, not half-sized men.” 

“In the olden days,” Sphairhos said, “Spartan women were known not for 
their beauty but their spirit. In my own country, I heard of Spartan women who 
saw their men off to war with the words, ‘Return with the shield or on the shield.’ 
Where are these women? The Spartan women of today brag to each other about 
how many golden ornaments and slave servants they have, rather than about the 
exploits of their husbands. Certainly, there are worthy ones among them. As you 
know, Agis’s mother and grandmother were strangled by the ephon for having 
brought the boy up in the spirit of the Lycurgian laws. And Agis’s young wife was 
very much like them.” 

‘“T am to marry her in a few days,’ Cleomenes said. “So the ephori have 
ordered. But Agiatis doesn’t want me because I am the son of Leonidas, whom she 
believes to have been Agis’s assassin.”’ 

‘‘No one, be he man or woman, has ever gone against the orders of the ephori. 
The betrothal is sure to take place. But do not seek Agiatis’s love. Wait until she 
comes to you herself. That is my advice,” Sphairhos said. 

Cleomenes glanced gratefully at his teacher. Sphairhos was not like those itin- 
erant sages who sold their wisdom to the highest bidder. His advice was consonant 
with his own way of life. He had given freedom to his one and only slave, and per- 
formed all chores by himself. The doors of his little house were open to anyone who 
needed aid and counsel. 

‘“Peacher,’ Cleomenes said, “I will follow your advice.”’ 

‘““May the gods help you, Cleomenes.”’ 

Sphairhos saw the boy out, then went up to a bronze heater. In the winter 
months it served as a hearth. A tiny blue fire twinkled amidst the ashes. “The laws 
of Lycurgus and military glory —all that 1s in the past,’’ Sphairhos was thinking. 
“Sparta lies in darkness. But there are still lingering fires here and there. ‘They are 
the hearts of the young, untainted by vanity. A kind word is like the wind. [t fans 
the flames of the heart.” 


Much had changed in those five years. King Leonidas had died, and his son be- 
came king of Sparta as Cleomenes ITI. 

Sparta had not known such a vigorous warrior for a long time. No sooner 
spring came than Cleomenes led his army into neighbouring lands, returning with 
booty and glory in autumn. Antigonus, king of Macedonia, looked on with some 
alarm. 

Cleomenes revived the old custom of joint meals. Long tables were put up out- 
doors. Steam rose from crude earthenware bowls. They contained black bean gruel, 
which evoked the surprise of foreigners. As in the olden days, the diners spoke of 
their martial exploits and sang warlike songs. 

Cleomenes joined the younger men in martial exercises. He gave up wearing 
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the rich clothes of Spartan kings. His invariable garb was a robe of coarse wool. 

Cleomenes and Sphairhos were close friends. They went for walks in the 
outskirts of Sparta. One day, they left the city limits when it was just dawning. The 
Taygetus Mountains were barely visible in the morning haze. Their gentle slopes 
were all under vineyards, while the peaks lay under snow. The Eurotas meandered 
between cane-grown banks. As in the olden days, young Spartans were taught to 
gather cane with bare hands, and made mats of them. Cleomenes had revived this 
custom. 

“Education of the youth,” Sphairhos said, “‘is the beginning of all beginnings. 
Greed must be banished from Sparta. Tackle the money-lenders. Free the helots. 
Permit them to join your army.” 

They came upon a tombstone. Sphairhos said it was Agis’s. The euphori had 
forbidden to bury him in the cemetery, since they had proclaimed him a criminal. 

“The stone was secretly put up by Agiatis.” 

“Tl order a statue of him out of marble,”’ Cleomenes said, lowering his head. 
“Let everybody know that this is the tomb of Sparta’s greatest king.” 

“Good deeds are eternal,’’ Sphairhos replied. He went on to say that Agis had 
declared war on injustice, but had been alone. The citizenry sympathised, but failed 
to protect the king from the ephori. Evil can be vanquished only by arms, he said. 
Freedom grows from the clashing of swords. 

“The cradle of freedom is always stained with blood,” Sphairhos added. “‘You 
are king. Your men are loyal and will do whatever you say. Why do you delay?” 


The Spartan army had pitched its tents at Mantinea.' The morning prayer to 
the gods of victory had been said. Gentle tunes played on flutes filled the hearts of 
the men with cheer. The army came into motion. But it did not head for the walls of 
Mantinea. It headed for the Taygetus Mountains that shone blue in the distance — 
for Sparta. 

On reaching the town square, Cleomenes ordered the troops to halt. His speech 
consisted of the vigorous expressions dictated by custom: 

“The city is contaminated with filth. Sparta suffers from indolence, luxury, and 
debts. The malaises could be rooted out if the euphori had not stood in our way. For 
them every one who serves virtue and seeks to restore the laws of Lycurgus, is an 
enemy. Death to the euphori!”’ 

Immediately, the warriors rushed to the house where the ephori sat in confer- 
ence. They broke down the doors. The horrified euphori hid under the tables. They 
were pulled out by their legs and killed. Only one managed to escape. 

“One cannot do much harm,” Cleomenes said. ‘‘And since there are no 
ephori, their tables and armchairs are no longer needed.” 

To the sound of raucous laughter, chests and benches were thrown out of the 


' Mantinea, a city of the Achaean League, beleaguered and captured by Cleomenes ITI. 
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house. Then also the famous armchairs. Everything was heaped in one pile. Some- 
one brought a torch. A bonfire came alight. 

People flowed into the agora from all sides. Old men, women and children 
mingled with the warriors. The flames cast shadows on grey beards, the plump 
cheeks of children, women’s braids, and the shining helmets of the troopers. 

Once their work in the house of the euphori was done, Cleomenes signalled the 
men to attack the homes of money-lenders. Cases full of pledges were flung into the 
bonfire. The Spartans, usually so restrained, were unrecognisable: they embraced 
and congratulated each other. 

‘‘T shan’t have to give away half the harvest, 
his luck. 

‘““My workshop is free of debt,” an artisan shouted jubilantly. 

The bonfire blazed on. The dry wood crackled in the flames. Sparks flew with 
the wind. People held hands and danced round the bonfire. 

Then, suddenly, a hush fell upon the square. The crowd parted, allowing 
a woman wearing a white peplos,! to pass. Her beautiful hair rolled down 1n waves, 
as during prayer. 

“Tt’s Agiatis,” the crowd whispered. ‘“‘Agiatis, the widow of Agis and wife of 
Cleomenes. She hadn’t left the palace ever since the euphori forced her into marry- 
ing the king.”’ 

The woman had come to congratulate Cleomenes on his victory. ‘That was 
what people thought. Only Sphairhos, who stood at Cleomenes’s side, heard what 
Agiatis said to the king: 

“I have come to tell you this: Agis is your childhood. He was a boy. You are 
aman. You are my first and only man. See the fury of the bonfire? Everything that 
divided us is burning up in it. I have never seen a purer flame.”’ 
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cried a tiller, hardly believing 


LADY LIBRARY 


Alexandria, the capital of Ptolemaic Egypt was famous for its 
many landmarks, including the Pharos hghthouse, known as 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World.The Pharos light- 
house lit the way for ships. The Library of Alexandria was 
a beacon of culture. 


A corpulent bearded Hellene and a swarthy little boy were crossing the streets 
of Rhacotis, the Alexandrian suburb that was also known as Old Town. It was 
a conglomeration of confusing alleys with untidy and ramshackle houses on both 






' An outer garment worn by women in ancient Greece. 
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The lighthouse in Alexandria. 
Reproduced from ancient drawings 





sides. In one of them, Lycianos, which was the boy’s name, had served the owner 
of an armoury, the bald-pated Egyptian Petosyris, until the latter sold him in order 
to buy a full-grown muscular Ethiopian. 

“Master,” said the boy to his new owner. 

The Hellene paid no attention. Deeply engrossed in his thoughts, he seemed 
not to see or hear anything. Now and then, he would stop and draw some figure in 
the air, and thereupon resumed walking. It was a marvel how he avoided bumping 
into people. He was the strangest person Lycianos had ever met in his short life. 

‘“Master!” the boy repeated and tugged at the Hellene’s robe. 

The Hellene stopped and looked down at him, as though seeing him for the first 
time. 

‘“Never call me master,” he said after a pause. “I don’’t like it.” 

‘And how do your other slaves call you?” the boy asked. 

“TI have no slaves,” the Hellene replied, and added with a sly grin, ‘I am 
a slave myself---I belong to the Library.” 

He pronounced the word which Lycianos had never heard before, with some 
pride. The boy decided that Library was a noble lady, perhaps the wife of King Pto- 
lemy. True, he had heard that Ptolemy’s wife was called Berenice. But the Egyptian 
whom he had served until that day had had two wives—-one senior, one junior. 
And a king could probably have a hundred. Lady Library was probably the young- 
est and the best loved. 

“What did you want to ask me?” 

‘‘] wanted to ask if your house was far away. But since you’re a slave yourself, 
tell me where your lady lives.” 

‘In a palace,” the Hellene replied curtly. Then he began mumbling something 
under his breath, and seemed to forget of the boy’s existence. 

Lycianos was proud of having guessed correctly. “‘She zs the queen. And royal 
slaves live better than the others. They’re not overburdened with work, and not 
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beaten as often. ‘The Hellene says he’s a slave, but behaves as a free man. His robe ts 
good, and his sandals new.”’ 

They came to the New City, which was the name the dwellers of Rhacotis had 
given the part of Alexandria adjoining the sea and peopled by Hellenes. The street 
was wide enough for two-horse carts to pass each other, with space for pedestrians 
on both sides. ‘The boy heard a babble of different tongues-— Greek, Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian. And what a variety of faces and garments! Here you could probably meet 
members of all races without leaving Alexandria. 

The square in front of the palace was paved with smoothchiselled stones. You 
could run about barefoot and not fear injuring your feet. But Lycianos was the only 
one whose feet were bare. All the other people he saw wore sandals with hand- 
some buckles or boots made of thin leather. They did not run. They walked slowly, 
indeed reverently, fearing, as the boy thought, to intrude upon the quiet of those 
who lived in this immense and beautiful house. [t was a temple rather than a palace, 
because, as the boy discovered in due course, those who lived in it did not consider 
themselves rulers of Egypt but gods like those who had once ruled this country. 

The guard outside the palace gate was clad in gilded armour. But the Hellene 
walked right through the gate, and the guard gave him a friendly nod. 

Now they were inside the wall that ran round the mole called the Heptasta- 
dium. To their right was a large building, but the Hellene headed for a smaller one 
on their left. He pushed the door, and they entered a large hall with columns run- 
ning along the walls. 

Lycianos counted nine tall columns made of shiny white stone which, he had 
heard, was called marble. In front of each column was a metal statue. The boy decid- 
ed there were a likeness of the Lady, and bowed. Between the columns were tall 
doors — eight of them in addition to the one through which they had just entered. 

In the middle of the hall stood a round table with chairs all round it. Their 
backs were so high that the people sitting on them were practically out of sight. 

One of those sitting round the table stuck his head out from behind the back of 
the chair, and asked: 

“Who is that you brought, Eratosthenes?”’ 

This led Lycianos to surmise that Eratosthenes was his companion’s name. 

“You are inquisitive, aren’t you, Zoilos?”’ the Hellene replied. ‘“The boy’s name 
is Lycianos. He'll fight the dust.” 

“Come, Lycianos,”’ said Eratosthenes, putting his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“Tl show you your duties.” 

They passed through a door between two of the columns, and entered a drawn- 
out room with bookcases lining one of its walls. His previous master had a similar 
case, but it was always locked. Lycianos was not allowed to approach it, and did not 
know what was inside, though he had been three years in the Egyptian’s house. The 
bookcases had no doors and reminded him of an enormous beehive. Out of each of 
the cells stuck an object which looked much like a quiver of arrows. 
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‘““Have you ever climbed trees?’’the Hellene asked. 

The boy was startled. He had never seen trees, much less climbed them. 

“Oh,” Eratosthenes said awkwardly, “I always forget I’m in Egypt. There are 
no trees here big enough to climb. I was merely wondering if you could climb atop 
of this bookcase?” 

Lycianos glanced up. The cells for the quivers were much like the steps of a 
ladder. 

“Of course, I could,” the boy replied. 

“Splendid,” Eratosthenes said. “It will be your job to dust the shelves. Use 
a moist rag. You'll start at the bottom, on the alpha case. Then you'll do the beta. 
Thereupon, you'll dust the third case called gamma. Then delta, epsilon, zeta, 
and eta.” 

After a pause, he added: “‘And remember, the cases should be kept closed, and 
you must put them back in the same cell. The Library must be neat.”’ 

Again he pronounced the Lady’s name with so much reverence that Lycianos 
decided he would do everything the Hellene wanted with the utmost care. Lady Lib- 
rary was probably a stern mistress and treasured the quivers or cases, as the Hellene 
called them. 

‘“Here’s water and a rag. Do your job,” Eratosthenes said. “I have other things 
to mind.”’ 

He left the room with an alacrity that was surprising for so corpulent a man. 

Left alone, the boy cast his eyes over the bookcases, and repeated their strange 
names aloud — alpha, beta, gamma, delta, epsilon, zeta, and eta. To be sure, he 
knew the word delta. It stood for a triangle and, among other things, denoted the 
triangle-shaped estuary of the Nile. But why was a bookcase, which was certainly no 
triangle, also called delta? ‘This the boy could not understand. 

Lycianos dipped the rag in water, wrung it out carefully, and started on his 
job — fighting the dust Eratosthenes had called it. And the dust was plentiful. It lay 
as thick as a finger, and in places it bore the prints of fingers and palms. 

From time to time, some of Lady Library’s other slaves would appear behind 
the boy’s back— all of them bearded Hellenes. They would approach one of the 
bookcases, take out a quiver and leave. The one whom Eratosthenes had called Zo1- 
los also came. 

“You’re in my way,” he said and pinched Lycianos painfully. 

The boy shifted promptly, and when the angry slave turned to leave, noticed 
that he was hunchbacked. The hunchback had approached the cell called omicron 
and pulled out a quiver. He came many more times that day, and always to the 
same cell. 

Yes, a strange house, with strange denizens. Lycianos could not understand 
what it was they were doing. And concluded that the Lady was an unusual woman. 
“She must be very rich,” he thought, “if she owns this huge house, and so many 
slaves.” 
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A few days passed, and Lycianos could have laughed aloud at himself. He had 
understood that the Library was not a mistress but a repository of books, because 
the ‘quivers’, or cases contained scrolls of writing. He had learned, too, that the 
statues in front of the marble columns portrayed patrons of the arts and sciences 
whom the Hellenes called Muses. Hence the name of the palace — Mouseion. Apart 
from the book repositories and the hall for reading, it had a place for resting and 
a refectory. The men whom Lycianos had at first thought were Lady Library’s 
slaves, turned out to be scholars, learned men who had been invited to Alexandria 
from various ends of the Hellenic world, all of them lodged and boarded by King 
Ptolemy who considered himself a patron of the sciences. 

In short, Eratosthenes had been joking. Serious men, too, had a sense of hu- 
mour. But, perhaps, it had been no jest on his part, because he dedicated all his life 
to the Library and worked without letup like a slave. As for the word “‘master’’ — he 
did not like it, and never had any slaves himself. 

The names of the bookcases, the boy learned, stood for letters of the Greek 
alphabet. ‘The alpha bookcase, for example, contained the works of writers and 
scholars whose names began with the first letter of the alphabet, a word which itself 
derived from the merging of the two first letters alpha and beta. 

The boy did not take long to learn to distinguish the letters of the alphabet, and 
then, with some help from Eratosthenes, he also learned to read. In his spare time, 
he pulled out the scrolls of the writers whom Eratosthenes had said were the best. 
Thus he came to know Aesop, Herodotus, Aeschylus, and dozens of other mocking 
and serious Hellenes. It amazed him that each had his own voice. Their voices re- 
sounded inside him, and he never confused them. 

He saw the Scythian steppes, the forests of India, Athens and Babylon, Syra- 
cuse and Carthage, even cities that no longer existed — and all this without stepping 
outside the Library. 

One day, the boy went to the Old own to see his former friends. ‘They 
showered him with questions, wanting to know how he lived and how the Hellenes 
treated him. 

He told them briefly about his life. But they did not seem to understand, and he 
added: 

“fT am never beaten. Only once did a man raise his hand against me.” 

“You see,” an old Egyptian said, ‘‘Hellenes will be Hellenes! High time their 
palace should be burned down, and they should be expelled from it.” 

The boy recoiled. His eyes blazed with anger. He said emphatically: 

“Don’t ever say that again! It’s the Library.” 
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TARQUIN IN ROME 


The last three Roman kings were Etruscans, not Romans. 
They ruled from 620 to 509 B. C. During that period Rome 
became the largest and strongest of the Italian cities. The 
stone wall, the circus, the temple on the Capitoline Hill, and 
the Forum — all these landmarks date to the reign of the 
Tarquins, as the Etruscan rulers were called in Rome be- 
cause the first of them hailed from the city of Tarquinia. 


One early morning the guard at the Roman Gate! in Tarquinia heard the clat- 
ter of wheels. Looking out of his shelter, he saw a closed cart followed by four carts 
with chattels and silver, rolling along the narrow street. Beside the gate, the driver 
stopped the mules. A woman’s head looked out from behind the screen. 

Bowing respectfully, the guard said: 

“T see, Tanaqille, that you have finally decided to leave for foreign lands?” 

The woman paused before replying: evidently she was making up her mind if 
she should tell the guard what was prompting her to leave. 

Finally, she said: 

“A native town can be a foreign land if your husband isn’t honoured.” 

The guard nodded understandingly, and tugged at the rope which opened the 
gates. he cart rolled into the dark corridor between the two walls, where ‘Tanaquil- 
le’s hollow voice resounded: 

“Goodbye!” 

“Good luck to you, Tanaquille!” the guard shouted. 

It was stuffy in the cart, and Tanaquille told the driver to raise the screen. 

Lucumo stroked his face with the palm of his hand, as though wiping away the 
remnants of sleep, opened his eyes, and exclaimed: 

“Look! We’ve come to the Tiber!” 

“And across the Tiber lies Rome,” Tanaquille said. 

““Rome?”’ Lucumo exclaimed. “You call that a city? I don’t see a single tiled 
roof. And what about the temples, and, finally, the circus? We would have been wis- 
er to first see Rome, then leave Tarquinia.” 

Tanaquille said vexedly that he would never have left Tarquinia if he had seen 
Rome before, and would then be forever despised as a foreigner. 

“What are you talking about!” Lucumo was deeply annoyed. “‘Yes, my father 


' In old Italy gates were named after the cities to which the road from them led. 
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Demaratus was a Corinthian, but my mother came from a noble family. And me, 
I was born in Tarquinia. Pll be twice a stranger in Rome!” 

To which Tanaquille said calmly that all Rome consisted of strangers and Lu- 
cumo would not stand out among them. The city, she said, was founded by Ro- 
mulus, a man of lowly birth, and its first inhabitants were shepherds and slaves who 
had escaped from Tarquinia and other Etruscan cities. They had abducted the Sa- 
bine maidens and formed families. Thus, the Romans were half-Latins and half- 
Sabines. 

‘Wait! Lucumo interrupted her tirade. “See that herd— with no shepherd 
and no sheepdog.”’ 

“I see no herd,” ‘Tanaquille replied. 

‘‘Look — see that tall hill with two peaks, and another hill with huts, and an 
empty space between them? See the grazing sheep? In the very heart of the city. 
What a town!” 

At that moment a large eagle dropped like a stone from the skies, seized Lucu- 
mo’s hat, and soared high into the air. 

The people who had gathered beside the narrow bridge across the Tiber, gaped 
in wonder. The first to recover from the surprise was Tanaquille. She embraced her 
husband, and exclaimed: 

“The eagle —it was the envoy of Tin.' Tin has let us know you will come into 
the possession of royal power, that a crown awaits you.” 

Tanaquille proved right. Lucumo or Lucius Tarquinius, as the Romans called 
him in their manner, was elected King of Rome replacing Ancas Marcius. 

The first thing he did when he donned the crown was to begin improving 
Rome. 

Across the depression that Lucumo had seen as he and his wife were approach- 
ing Rome, ran a few streams that carried sewage along with the water. During the 
spring floods they turned into evil-smelling swamps, breeding grounds for malaria 
and other diseases. Lucumo ordered ditches to be dug, whereupon these and the 
streams were covered with stone vaults, as he had seen it done in Tarquinia. The 
Romans got to calling them sewers. He forbade grazing cattle in that empty space, 
and since the Romans would not give up the bad habit of watching animals pasture 
from the windows of their houses, he had the former meadow paved. It was turned 
into a market square and a place where citizens foregathered — the Forum. There- 
upon, he built his palace in the Forum. Traders lost no time to set up their stalls and 
storehouses there, too. 

On the Capitoline Hill that towered over the Forum, Tarquin began building 
a magnificent temple to Tin, that is, Jupiter, and his two companion goddesses — 
Uni and Minerva whom the Romans got to calling Juno and Minerva. This was 
done after a successful war had been fought. 


' Tin, the chief Etruscan god, called Jupiter by the Romans. 
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The head of the Roman she-wolf in bronze. 
By Etruscan craftsmen 


And, of course, Tarquin would have managed to finish the temple on the Capi- 
toline Hill if he had not directed the bigger part of his own fortune and the energy of 
his subjects to another undertaking. He drained one more depression between hills, 
and turned it into a circus whose magnificence excelled that of all the other circuses 
in the cities of Italy. It was the first Roman circus, and when others appeared, peo- 
ple called it the Supreme, because it could accommodate some 150,000 people. No 
month passed without bouts of fisticuffs or chariot races being held there. And each 
one the king attended. 

Thus passed the life of Tarquin —in building, in entertainments, and wars. 
When he died, his place was taken by Servius Tullius, his son-in-law. 

There are different versions of the origins of Servius Tullius. Romans believed 
that he was born in the royal palace from Ocrisia, a maidservant; queen Tanaquille, 
who was an augurer, predicted the infant a great future, and gave him her daughter 
in marriage when he grew up. The Etruscans maintained, however, that the name 
of Tarquin’s successor was not really Servius Tullius, and that Mastarna, chief of 
a band of adventurers, had seized power by force, and posed as ‘Tarquin’s successor. 

Whatever the case, whether Mastarna or Servius Tullius, he was an outstand- 
ing personality and the true creator of the Roman state. At that time, the Roman 
army consisted of patricians, who formed armed units by clans. The plebeians, who 
did not belong to the patrician gentes, were used when necessary as servants. With 
no stake in victory, plebeians fought poorly or refused to fight altogether. 

Like Solon, of whose innovations he was apprised, Servius ‘Tullius divided the 
Romans into classes regardless of their status, patrician or plebeian, according to 
their property. He instituted five classes, each of which fielded a specified number of 
armed units, or centuries (hundreds), of footsoldiers. The first class had eighty cen- 
turies, the second, third and fourth classes — twenty centuries each, with lighter and 
cheaper arms, and the fifth class— thirty centuries. ‘Totally impropertied citizens 
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Sculpture of a Roman youth in bronze. By Etruscan 
craftsmen 


(who were called proletarians) fielded only one century of artisans and carters. 

In this way, classes replaced the previous division into gentes. The classes were 
formed according to wealth, not origin. An impoverished patrician could be mem- 
ber of the fifth class, while a rich plebeian was in the first. ‘Uhe only privilege the pat- 
ricians retained was that of joining the cavalry of 18 centuries. 

In the new people’s assembly constituted by Servius Tullius, each class had 
votes equalling the number of centuries put up. Hence, the first class, which also in- 
cluded the cavalry, had 98 votes, or more than all the others combined. 

The new organisation of the state introduced by Servius Tullius was main- 
tained for many centuries after the kings were abolished. Later, gatherings of centu- 
rions elected consuls and other office-holders. 

Servius Tullius was succeeded by another Etruscan ruler, a Tarquin. He was 
an autocrat and refused to reckon either with the Senate or the people. That was 
why he came to be known as Superbus, while the first T’arquin was designated as 
Priscus, the Old. Tarquinius Superbus, or Tarquin the Proud, extended Rome’s 
possessions by enslaving the tribes in the hills of Lacia. He invited the foremost Et- 
ruscan building masters, placed them over the Romans, and completed the projects 
begun by Tarquin the Old. Though under him Rome grew in size and splendour, 
the plebeians hated him, while they praised the memory of Servius Tullius, their be- 
nefactor. 

Once, a terrifying occurrence literally stunned Tarquin the Proud. A large 
snake crept from behind the altar and began consuming the sacrificial gifts left for 
the gods by ancient custom. Tanaquille was long since dead, and no one could say 
what the gods wished to convey by this. In dismay, the king decided to send an em- 
bassy to the Hellenes (whom the Etruscans, and then also the Romans, called 
Greeks) who had many places for augury. The most famous was the Delphic oracle. 
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So three ambassadors were sent there: Titus and Arunsus, who were the king’s sons, 
and also Junius Brutus, a man of high birth but, as people believed, of no great intel- 
lect (for the word Brutus signified stupidity). 

The ambassadors were invited into a dark hall, where a Delphic priestess heard 
the tale of the occurrence in the royal palace. Thereupon, she bent over a cleft emit- 
ting a poisonous gas, and began mumbling something incoherently. 

“What she is saying,’ the attending priest interpreted, “‘is that he who kisses his 
mother first will be king.” 

‘Tarquin’s ambassadors thanked the priest and priestess, and departed. They 
knew that it was not customary to ask for explanations. You made do with what you 
were told. One thing was clear: the king would not hold his throne for long and 
would soon have a successor. Titus and Arunsus figured that the words of the 
priestess referred to them and their brother Sextus, who had stayed in Rome. They 
were sure, too, they did not need to reckon with Sextus, since he knew nothing of the 
augury and since the queen-mother did not like him, a dissolute man. She would 
never allow him to kiss her. 

“One of us will be king,” ‘Titus confided to Brutus. “Upon reaching the gates of 
Rome, Arunsus and I will run, and he who reaches Mother first, will get the 
crown.” 

“You needn't hurry,” Arunsus said to Brutus, “for your mother is long since 
dead.” 

They took a boat. The king’s sons told the helmsman to hurry. ‘They promised 
him an award if he brought them to the Roman port of Ostia in nine days (the Et- 
ruscan and Roman week was of nine days), whence it took a few hours to reach 
Rome. In fact, the helmsman managed in five days. The three young men came to 
the gates of Rome, and two of them stood poised on a starting line. Brutus, who was 
the arbiter, signalled for Varquin’s sons to run. ‘Then, pretending to lose his balance, 
he dropped to the ground and touched the Earth surreptitiously with his lips. 

He, who was thought stupid, interpreted the oracle’s speech in his own way: 
the first to kiss Mother Earth in Rome would be king. 

Soon, Tarquin went to war against the Rutuli. He meant to capture Ardea, 
a rich city of the Rutuli, and pass down his state to his heirs stronger than it was 
when he was enthroned. But Ardea stood on a steep hill, and had strong walls to 
protect it. Tarquin made camp in the foothills, and waited until the besieged, driven 
by hunger, would lay down their arms. 

The king’s sons, ‘Titus, Arunsus and Sextus, had come with the Roman troops. 
They killed time drinking wine and playing dice, which was a favourite pastime 
among Etruscans. Indeed, their ancestors in Asia Minor were said to have invented 
the game of dice. One day, the royal sons were joined by Lucius Collatinus, a dis- 
tant relative. Fired by the consumed wine, they spoke of their wives. Each one 
praised his own, saying she was the most beautiful and the most hard-working. ‘The 
argument grew noisier and would surely have ended in a fight if it had not oc- 
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curred to Lucius to suggest that it was better to see than to hear. “‘Let’s go to my 
home,” he said, “‘and I will show you that my Lucrece is the best of all wives.” 

The king’s sons nodded. They left the tent in silence, and headed for the post to 
which their chargers were tethered. 

Within a few hours, they reached Rome. It was clear without entering the part 
of the palace that ‘Tarquin had given over to his married sons—~ seeing the brightly 
lit windows and hearing the clinking of wine glasses— that the princely wives, left 
alone, were spending their time in carousal. 

“Our wives are having a merry time,’’ Sextus said to Lucius, “but 1 am sure 
yours isn’t wasting her time either.” 

‘The blood boiled in Lucius’s veins. He barely managed to refrain from drawing 
his sword. 

‘Come to Collatia!”” he shouted. ! 

Within an hour, they came to that ancient Sabine town about ten miles north- 
east of Rome. Its inhabitants were asleep. But there was light in Lucius’s house. The 
horsemen dismounted and entered. ‘They saw Lucrece among her slave girls. All 
were busy weaving. 

Hearing the door open, Lucrece turned. A becoming blush coloured her 
cheeks. She rushed into Lucius’s embrace. 

Sextus watched the scene with wonder and envy. He had forgotten the lost ar- 
gument and his own disgrace. Corrupted by power and accustomed to satisfying his 
whims, the youth devised a criminal plan. 

On the following night he left the camp, saying he had urgent things to do in 
Rome. Instead, however, he headed for Collatia and Lucius’s house. Hearing the 
hoofbeats, Lucrece ran to the door. She thought it was her husband. Seeing it was 
Sextus, she concealed her disappointment and invited him hospitably to enter. Her 
slave girls brought food and took Sextus to a guest-room. But he did not sleep. He 
drew his sword and waited until the noises in the house abated. Then he rushed into 
Lucrece’s bedchamber. 

The moment he left Lucius’s house, Lucrece sent servants to summon her fa- 
ther and husband. ‘““Tell them to come at once,”’ she said. 

Lucius was deeply troubled when a servant arrived to summon him. Knowing 
his wife, he felt something serious must have happened for her to send for him. He 
asked his friend Brutus to accompany him. 

They found Lucrece dressed in mourning. Tears were trickling down her pale 
cheeks. 

“What has happened?” Lucius asked. 

Lucrece told him of the base insult inflicted upon her by the king’s son. 

“Swear that you will punish him,” she said. 

The men drew their swords and swore. 


' Referred to as Collatium in Shakespeare’s poems, The Rape of Lucrece. 
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“Now I can die in peace,”’ Lucrece said, took a dagger off the wall and plunged 
it into her bosom. 

The others frozen in horror. Brutus was the first to come to his senses. He re- 
moved the dagger from Lucrece’s chest and raised it over his head. 

““T swear by the blood of noble Lucrece, the best of Rome’s ladies, that I will 
avenge her. Sextus’s crime has made the royal family our enemy. Rome must throw 
off the rule of foreign kings.” 

Brutus put Lucrece’s body upon the bed, and had it taken to the Forum in Col- 
latia. Here he called the citizenry to arms. A large crowd of armed men followed 
him to Rome. 

At first, the Romans were frightened by the excited crowd, and hid in their 
houses. But Brutus sent criers to all parts of the city to invite citizens to the Forum. 
Here the Romans learned of the rape of Lucrece, and resolved to drive out Tar- 
quinius Superbus and his family. 

New of the events in Rome quickly reached Ardea, where Superbus was en- 
camped with his troops. Certain that he would sway the Romans in his favour, Tar- 
quinius set out for Rome. But the Romans closed the gates to him, and announced 
their resolution from the city wall. Tarquin had no choice but to go. He and his fa- 
mily went to the city of Caere. 

From then on, Rome was governed by an assembly of annually elected office- 
holders — the senate. The highest of them, called consuls, wielded next to absolute 
power, but only for a year. The Romans named this system of government a repub- 
lic. The first consuls to be elected were Brutus, who had put the right interpretation 
to the oracle’s prediction, and Lucrece’s husband Lucius Collatinus. 


BY FIRE AND SWORD 


The Romans warred against other peoples in Italy for several 
centuries. Captives were made slaves. Some slaves were ship- 
ped to Populonium on the northern shore of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, where iron was smelted from ore brought from ilva 
(now Elba). 


What did Aucnus know about iron? He saw lumbermen wield their axes and 
marvelled at the strength of the metal which felled powerful oaks. The shears he saw 
used on sheep once a year were also made of iron. He was given them to hold once, 
and found them cold and unpleasant to the touch. 

The shepherd once told Aucnus that iron was extracted from the earth. In his 
imagination, the boy saw a huge cave like the one into which sheep are driven dur- 
ing the winter’s cold. In that cave, giants hammered away day and night at its hard 
iron walls. That was why, most likely, the earth quaked once in a while. 
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When Aucnus was sixteen he knew as little about iron as the savages on the 
shore of the distant northern sea where the waves spewed out pieces of congealed 
yellow tar. Aucnus had grown up in the Ciminian Hills, which were considered un- 
approachable in those times. It was a rare traveller indeed, who would venture into 
the deep of the forests there for fear of beasts and robbers. But the Romans, insati- 
able in their greed for wealth and power, spurned all dangers and penetrated into 
the Ciminian Hills. 

Their attack was so unexpected that the local warriors could barely resist them. 
The elders of the Umbrian villages called all young shepherds and timberers to- 
gether and bade them to fight. 

Ever since then, Aucnus associated iron with the sparkle of Roman armour and 
Roman helmets, and the venomous whistling of darts and spears. The shepherds 
turned and ran, dropping their staves and catapults. Iron smelled of blood. Aucnus 
remembered the smell, because he carried a wounded shepherd on his back. A dart 
had stuck so deeply under his shoulderblade, they had a hard time pulling it out. 
Whereupon the shepherd died. Aucnus had looked with hate and repugnance at the 
bloody piece of metal. 

The Romans seized Aucnus in the woods, the very moment when he had be- 
lieved himself safe. They put chains on his legs and drove him with sticks and canes 
across the country to the sea. Aucnus was blind to everything around him. All he felt 
was the weight of the irons and the pain in his bleeding feet. 

He was relieved of the chains when brought aboard a ship. They were removed 
before he was pushed into the hold filled with other captives like himself. Aucnus did 
not see their faces but heard their groans, and retched from the stink of their bodies. 
By their speech he learned that they were Umbrians like himself. 

‘“Mind my words,” sornebody whispered, “‘we’re being taken to Populonium.”’ 

People responded with cries of terror. 

Unseen waves brushed against the side of the ship. Stroking his swollen ankles, 
Aucnus remembered the pine trees reaching into the sky with their tips, the odours 
of rotting leaves and grass, and the smell of the hearth. 

After the hours spent in the stuffy hold, the sea air was fresh and fragrant. Au- 
cnus inhaled deeply and wondered why the other captives were so hopelessly troub- 
led. They said they were frightened by the columns of smoke rising from behind the 
hills on the shore. 

‘It’s Populonium,” someone stammered behind his back. 

Aucnus turned. He wanted to ask why the mention of Populonium was so ter- 
rifying. What difference did a place make once you were a slave? But a passing sailor 
struck him and pushed him on to the gang plank. 

From other ships emerged people carrying heavy sacks. They poured the con- 
tents into carts and returned in silence for more. 

Aucnus wondered why earth was carried in ships from abroad. But he wisely 
decided not to ask. 
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A merchant vessel 





The man who passed close to him could have been a devil from the nether 
world — the kind priests spoke of to frighten villagers. He had a sharp nose and his 
face and hands were so dark he must have come from Hell. 

‘‘Hey, newcomer,” he accosted Aucnus, ‘‘you don’t happen to come from Cos- 
syra?”’ 

Aucnus shook his head: “No, ?'m from the Ciminian Hills.” 

The dark one said he was looking for a countryman. 

A few minutes later, Aucnus and his mates off the ship were trudging along 
a dusty road. The bushes on both sides were grey, even black. And the peaked hills 
beyond the bushes were of the same colour, looking much like burial mounds. 

This did not frighten Aucnus. Clearly, the soot and dirt on the faces of men, on 
trees and on the ground came from the giant fires he had seen from the ship. 

After a turn in the road he saw a hill with crimson flames spewing from its top. 
Half-naked men were running to and fro. It was as though they were performing 
some sacred dance in honour of the fire god. After a closer look, Aucnus realised 
they were not dancing. Some had spades in their hands and were digging ditches. 
Others carried boxes and put them under the fiery stream that flowed from the hill. 
It was so unbearably bright that Aucnus shut his eyes. 

Who would have thought this was molten iron out of which people made axes 
and chains, and the earth put into sacks and carried from the holds of ships was ore 
shipped from the little island called Ilva, a little way across the sea from Populo- 
nium, and this ore was melted in furnaces. 

An overseer gave Aucnus a spade and made him shovel burnt-out ore. He cal- 
led it slag. The peaked mounds the boy had seen on the way from the harbour were, 
he discovered, mounds of slag. 

Aucnus kept a wary eye on everything happening around him. He saw moun- 
tains of coal and concluded that coal was burned in the furnaces together with the 
ore. He figured that the coal was obtained somewhere near by, in the mountains. 

And he was not wrong. The coal came from the forests visible in the distance. 
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Hannibal 


Aucnus learned that free people worked there, while slaves toiled beside the blazing 
furnaces. Their bodies and faces were covered with scars and burns. Only a few last- 
ed more than a year. Those who survived, grew weak as babies. 

Iron. Now Aucnus knew everything about it. Before becoming an axe, sword or 
chain, it was ore and coal, the tiredness that seized one’s body, a stream of fire that 
blinded one’s eyes, the whistling lash of whips, and the pits into which the dead were 
thrown. 

“| must escape,” was the thought that never gave Aucnus any pence. It had 
impregnated itself upon his mind and upon all the dreams he saw in his sleep. Au- 
cnus dreamed of himself running away or hiding. 

Looking for a way to escape, he sought the company of other slaves. Among 
them were talkative Gauls and sullen Ligurians, quick Greeks and clumsy Sardians. 
The furnace owners, who feared a conspiracy, preferred to have people of different 
tribes and tongues. Aucnus noticed finally that a red-headed Gaul, called Cyclops 
because a red-hot drop of iron had burned out his left eye, enjoyed authority among 
the slaves. He tried to call Cyclops’s attention to himself, but the latter pretended 
not to notice. 

Attaching himself to the Gauls, Aucnus gradually learned to understand their 
speech. One night he heard someone whisper: “‘Iron is our salvation rather than our 
legs.’ At first, Aucnus could not understand the meaning of those words. He 
thought it was because he did not know the language well enough. But giving it 
some thought, he realised that the speaker had not meant the iron they smelted, but 
arms made of tron. 

In the morning, Aucnus came up to Cyclops and said: 

“Tam Umbrian, you are Gaul. But both of us are slaves. Don’t leave me out. 
I can be useful.” 
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This time, too, Cyclops pushed Aucnus away. He was evidently afraid that the 
boy was the overseer’s spy. 

But he came up to Aucnus in the evening and asked, looking him in the eyes: 

‘‘“Are you ready to stand the test of fire?”’ 

“Yes,” Aucnus replied without a second’s thought. 

“Come, then.” 

They came to a furnace. The Gaul held a stick with an iron tip. He dipped it in 
the fiery stream, then placed it on Aucnus’s shoulder. 

The Umbrian clenched his teeth to keep himself from groaning. 

‘“‘Now repeat after me: May I burn in the flames if I betray my friends.” 

Cyclops did not remove the iron until Aucnus had repeated that vow. 

‘“‘Now you are our brother,” the Gaul said, embracing Aucnus. “Our secrets 
are your secrets.” 

Cyclops walked over the piles of slag and jumped over the ditches. Aucnus bare- 
ly managed to keep up. He saw some black pile in the darkness before him. It was 
an old, abandoned furnace. Bunches of grass stuck out here and there from its walls, 
and stems of flowers with as yet closed buds. Life triumphed over the dead monster. 

The two friends crept into the opening that had once spewed molten metal. 
Cyclops stretched out his hands for something, and Aucnus heard the ringing of 
metal. 

‘“‘Hold on,” he said to Aucnus over his shoulder, putting some object into his 
hands. 

It turned out to be a clumsy self-made sword. But Aucnus did not feel its 
weight. He grasped its iron handle, and knew he would not let go of it until he won 
his freedom. 


THE CONSUL’S HELMET 


The battle on Lake Trasimene, in which Hannibal! destroyed 
a Roman army under consul Flaminius, took place in 217 


B.C. 


The day was cloudy. The huge bow! of the lake seemed to be steaming. The 
dense fog crept slowly upward, engulfing the hills, and filling the valleys and 
depressions. It spread over the hilltops, slightly coloured by the rising sun. Only 
shrill, nostalgic shouts of birds were heard now and then from the low cane-grown 
banks. 

Then, other sounds burst the silence — the clanging of weapons, the snorting of 
mules, the neighing of horses, the creaking of wheels, and the rude jokes of the cen- 
turions. The Roman army was pouring on to the road that rounded Lake Trasi- 
mene. 
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Consul Flaminius pranced about in front on a white horse, engrossed in 
thoughts about the imminent battle. Like all dense men, Flaminius held that the ad- 
versary would not depart from the laws of strategy and common sense. If Hannibal, 
who had crossed the swamps, had not engaged him in battle and had turned south, 
he thought, the Carthaginian must have been frightened on learning that he, Fla- 
minius, headed the Roman troops. He must have changed course in order to engage 
consul Servilius on plainer ground. 

This thought filled Flaminius with pride. He straightened his back and adjust- 
| ed the gilded helmet on his head. He whose parents had been plebeians-— Rome 
| had entrusted its fate to him in the hour of danger. No patrician was worthy of com- 

manding even a maniple of his, Flaminius’s, troops. All those Scipios and Fabiuses 

and Metellises were inflated with vanity and would burst any moment like the frog 
in the Greek parable. 

Flaminius looked around him. The Carts in the centre of the column were 
out of sight. The fog creeping from the lake was growing denser. Soon nothing 
was distinguishable aside from the hazy figures of the men in the forward 
group. 

Suddenly, a chaotic noise was heard from somewhere up above. Stones and 
rocks, along with spears, were showered upon the Romans. 

“We've been ambushed!” The thought flashed through Flaminius’s mind. 
That same moment, something heavy struck him over the head. 

Slipping off the horse so as not to be crushed by its weight, Flaminius felt his 
head. ‘The helmet was gone. The hair behind his left ear was sticky, but the bone, it 
seemed, was intact. 

“Where are you, Flaminius?” he heard Terentius, the most loyal of his lictors, ! 
say. He led Flaminius to the lakeside. Cold water trickled down his cheeks, the back 
of his head, and his chest. He got to his feet, and asked for his helmet. But it could 
not be found in the fog. 

The enemies were thrusting forward. The fog prevented the Romans from esti- 
mating their number. Crowding each other in panic, they failed to take up combat 
positions. ‘hey rushed to and fro, crashed into men from other maniples, and ran 
into the Carthaginian cavalry. 

Finally, a semblance of resistance was put up. A few dozen legionaries 
surrounded Flaminius. His moist black hair was sharply contrasted by his pale, 
bewildered visage. 

“Stand in a circle! A circle!’ the consul shouted, swinging his sword. 

Standing in a semi-circle, the legionaries fought off the ferociously attacking 
Gauls. Hannibal had stationed them in the hills overlooking the road, and ordered 

them to attack from above. The Roman shields resounded hollowly to their blows. 


' Lictors were soldiers who guarded the consul. Bearer of supreme power, the consul had the largest 
number of lictors, namely, twelve. 
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They heard the puffing of the already tired Gauls who, at that moment, were joined 
by a horseman. 

On seeing Flaminius he dismounted and flung himself into the thick of the bat- 
tess: 

The sun heated the air. The fog dispersed. The lake and the small islands in its 
centre became clearly visible. Roman soldiers tried swimming to them for safety. 
Heads, shoulders, hands holding the now useless weapons, could be seen above the 
water. The men from the Balearic Islands picked off the defenceless swimmers with 
their slingshots. 

Some Romans sought safety on unapproachable rocks. They slipped and fell. 
Shouts of despair filled the air. Warriors pleaded for mercy and died under merciless 
blows. 

From the top ofa hill, Hannibal observed the road that rounded the lake in the 
north. The cloud of dust was an indication that Makarbal’s cavalry, sent in pursuit 
| of the Romans who had broken through the encirclement, was returning. He could 
if discern the horsemen on both sides of a long column of prisoners. 

i | Hannibal adjusted the black band over the eye he had lost a mere five days be- 
| | fore when crossing the swamps. It was strange looking at the world with just one 
eye, but he remembered the popular belief that a one-eyed general was unbeatable. 
He had defeated Romans when he had both his eyes. ‘The battles on the Ticinus and | 
Trebia rivers had been victories, hadn’t they? But there the consuls managed to es- 
| cape. Here the whole troop together with the consul, were crushed beyond redemp- 
| tion. ‘ 
| | Hannibal turned his head to face the lake. He wondered why I‘laminius’s body 
| hadn’t yet been brought to him. He would like to see that idol of the Roman plebs 
who had conquered the Gauls of Northern Italy three years before. Down in the de- 
pression beside the road his men were digging a grave into which the consul’s body 
would be lowered. Let all Italy know that he, Hannibal, respected brave warriors 
even if they were enemies. 
a He heard the beat of hooves. His bodyguard Ducarion galloped up to him. It 
a was easy to see from the embarrassment on his face that the Gaul had failed. 
| ‘We looked all over the battlefield’, Ducarion said. 
| ‘““Maybe you killed someone else,’” Hannibal said looking the Gaul in the eyes. 

‘“Y know him well. He was the one who took me prisoner when I tried spitting 
at him. He was the one who ordered his lictors to flog me.” 

‘he Gaul turned, and removed a bag from the horse’s back. He opened it and 
handed Hannibal a helmet. 

The general examined it. Yes, it was the consul’s. Made of silver. Fine Etruscan 
workmanship. An open-mouthed monster on the visor to frighten away the spirits of 
death. The rock had struck slightly below the top of the helmet and left a long 
scratch. 

Hannibal looked inside the helmet. A barely visible trace of blood. ‘The blow 
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must have stunned the consul. Flaminius had taken off the helmet to stop the bleed- 
ing, and had probably dropped it. He had fought on without the helmet. That was 
when Ducarion had struck him down. Whereupon the consul’s lictors carried the 
body away, and threw it into the water. Or perhaps they buried it? What did it mat- 
ter. [he Roman troop was destroyed, and the consul too. 

‘He wasn’t the last Roman consul, Ducarion,’’ Hannibal said, rising in the 
saddle. ‘I promise you the helmet of the next consul — it will be yours whoever kills 
him. This helmet we’ll bury instead of Flaminius, with martial honours.” 

Hannibal began descending the hill. Shrugging his shoulders, Ducarion follo- 
wed. 


HANNIBAL’S LAST VICTORY 


This tale is set in 183 B. GC. when Hannibal, the Carthaginian 
military leader, was treacherously surrounded though no 
longer dangerous to Rome, and committed suicide. 


It was still dark when Hannibal heard the knock on the door. He raised his 
head from the table top. The firewood crackled in the silence. He stretched out his 
hand and crumpled the scroll of papyrus. 

Hasdrubal’s story of their father’s last moments crossed his mind. ! Hamilcar 
could at least state his last will to his sons. He, Hannibal, had no heirs. There was no 
one he could give this scroll of remembrances. Its place was in the fire. 

The knock on the door was repeated. 

“No, it isn’t the Romans,” Hannibal thought, listening intently. ‘“The Romans 
would have broken down the door without further ado. But that altered nothing. 
Whoever the uninvited guests were, Rome was behind them.”’ 

Hannibal raised the scroll over his head as he had raised darts in the past, and 
threw it into the hearth. The flame eating up the papyrus lit up the haggard face 
with the matted grey locks over the forehead, and the black band that had shifted 
from its place and revealed a gaping empty eye-socket. 

The knocking increased. 

Hannibal lowered his head and pressed it on both sides with his hands. The fin- 
gers sensed the beating in the temples. During those several instants, while the 
flames consumed the scroll, all the twenty years since the battle of Carthage flashed 
across his memory. Deprived of an army, Hannibal had continued the war against 
Rome alone. 

When he had managed to become adviser to King Antiochus of Syria, Rome 
awaited with dread that a Syrian army headed by Hannibal would make its appear- 


' Hasdrubal, Hannibal’s younger brother who had laid down his life in Italy. 
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ance in Italy. But it need not have worried. Antiochus heard out Hannibal’s advice 
gracefully, but invariably acted against it. Blinded by the flattery of his courti- 
ers, reluctant to share the laurels of victor with Hannibal, he had put himself at the 
head of his large but motley army. Flatterers had promised him staggering victories 
like those scored by the great Alexander of Macedon in his eastern campaign. Yet 
the Syrian was routed in two battles, and submissively signed a treaty of peace. 
Among the terms was loss of territory, a ceiling on the size of his army, payment of 
indemnities, and the surrender of Hannibal. 

Again, Hannibal had had to flee. For a few years, no one had known where he 
was. This alarmed the Romans. When King Artaxias began building an impregn- 
able fortress in the remote Armenian wilderness, Rome was sure Hannibal was be- 
hind it. And when the Parthian king spoke impertinently to a Roman envoy, the 
Romans had no doubt Hannibal had something to do with it. To the Romans the 
sixty-year-old former general was like Briareus' with a hundred arms and fifty 
heads, and wherever the Romans encountered resistance they saw Hannibal’s hand. 

Now, Hannibal’s hide-out had at last been found: a little house in the village of 
Libyssa in the provinces of the king of Bithynia. Here, at the entrance to the Pontus 
Fuxinus (the Black Sea), he had lived in solitude, submerged in his memories. Rum- 
our had turned the house into a citadel with seven underground exits, and the sole 
boy-servant into a hundred strong bodyguards. Rome demanded that the King of 
Bithynia should surrender Hannibal, and the demand was backed by the threat that 
a Roman legion would enter the kingdom. 

Slowly, Hannibal released his head and put his hands on his knees. It was silent 
on the outside of the door. A silence before a storm? Then he heard voices. 

“Bring a log ——”’ 

‘Pile straw beside the wall 

‘““The orders are to take him alive —”’ 

By the pronunciation of that Greek sentence, Hannibal guessed it had been 
spoken by a Roman, who had evidently been attached to the Bithynian squad. 

‘Probably a centurion,” Hannibal thought bitterly. “Once upon a time, the 
best Roman generals were sent against me. Now they send a centurion.” 

The first powerful blow. No, not the log yet, but a caliga, a hob-nailed boot. 

Hannibal saw that Roman boot with copper nails lining the sole in his 
thoughts. It was after the battle of Cannae—- thousands of feet wearing the same 
boots, feet that never walked again. The furious chirring of grasshoppers that re- 
placed the sound of issued orders, the ringing of arms, the groans of the dying. It 
had seemed then that no Roman caliga would ever cross the borders of Lacia again. 
Yet now, Hannibal thought ruefully, it was trampling half the world. 

Suddenly he had a vision of the Alps. The bright snow blinded the eyes. And 


33 


| Briareus, a giant in Greek mythology who had taken part in the battle between the gods and the 
titans on the side of the former. 
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though nothing could be seen from the snow-covered mountain pass aside from bot- | 
tomless precipices, a confusion of rocks, and the clear sky, he could now, from the 
summit of all his life, see Italy with its fields and vineyards, the meandering blue 
streams, the crimson tiled or yellow thatched roofs of the houses. 

One more picture crossed his mind. Syre, his favourite elephant, sank slowly to 
the swampy ground. He, Hannibal, had time enough to jump down from its back. 
‘“Syre, what’s happened to you, Syre?”’ The animal offered him its trunk for their 
last handshake... 

The door shook. ‘The boards bent under the blows. The centurion’s encoura- 
ging voice was saying they should not be afraid, for Hannibal was unarmed. 

Hannibal chuckled: ‘“‘Unarmed? Now, I need no arms to win.” ’ 

The door shook from the blows. | 

Hannibal stood, straightening his back as though he was out in the battlefield, 
heading an army. | 

“Hey!” he shouted. “‘How many are you? Scipio, answer me. You are not here. \ 
Yet no one else can overpower me.”’ | 

Hannibal raised the finger-ring with the poison to his lips. | 

When the soldiers finally broke into the house, all they found was the corpse of | 
the great general. | 

That was how he won his last victory over Rome. | 





SCIPIO’S LAST TRIUMPH 


Scipio Africanus surnamed the Elder, the man who defeated 
Hannibal, spent the last few years of his life in his estate near 
Cumae in self-imposed exile. The tale is cast in the estate 
years after Scipio’s death. His daughter Cornelia (mother of 
the Gracchi brothers, future tribunes of the people) tells 
Polybius, the historian, an episode from her father’s life. 


eT NT 


The guests had arrived. The house and garden resounded to the ringing voices 
of nine-year-old Sempronia and five-year-old Tiberius. This was the first time they 
had come here. Cornelia, Scipio’s daughter, showed them around the estate and 
told them of their grandfather. Polybius followed her around, too, picking up 
a word here and there, and gaining a new insight about that great Roman. 

At dusk, having put the children to bed, Cornelia invited Polybius to the tabli- 
num, the repository of her father’s records. ‘The historian looked at the young 
woman as though he was seeing her for the first time. 

Catching his attentive gaze, Cornelia blushed. Not wishing to appear imperti- 
nent, Polybius explained: | 

“Forgive me. I am about to write a history and I want to see its characters as 
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Scipio 


they were alive. Otherwise I'll produce a gallery of stuffed, lifeless figures. And you, 
I have been told, bear a strong resemblance to your father’. 

‘““You want to see Father in me?” Cornelia asked. “‘It is hard for me to speak of 
him. But you— you I will speak to”. 

She stood up, crossed the room, then returned to the armchair. 

“Fach morning, clad in his toga, Father made a tour of the estate along the in- 
ner side of the wall. The long hair that fell upon his shoulders was only lightly 
touched with grey. He was straight-backed, leaning a bit on his knotty staff as he 
walked. Everyone in the villa was accustomed to this ritual. The paths were swept 
the night before, and if it was autumn, all the leaves were raked into piles. Complete 
silence reigned. Nothing was to interfere with Father’s daily inspection. Everything 
this side of the wall was his Capitol, his Forum, his Rome. No one in the house ever 
spoke in his presence of the Rome he had saved from Hannibal’s armies. Such was 
Father’s will. He refused to hear anything about the envious Senate and the ungrate- 
ful populace. After touring the villa before breakfast, Father withdrew to this tabli- 
num and wrote. None of us knew what he wrote about, because the tablinum was 
his own particular domain. We had no access to it.” 

Cornelia fell silent and put the palms of her hands on the table. A golden 
ring sparkled in the light. Bending over, Polybius saw a gem with the likeness of 
Scipio. 

“Thank you so much,” he said emotionally. “Now I can begin writing my his- 
tory. Your story has given me more than your father’s letters, even more than his di- 
ary. I have just seen Scipio as if he were alive.” 

‘‘Alive?”’ Cornelia muttered, shrugging her shoulders. “But I haven’t finished. 
I'll tell you of an episode. You can insert it in our history.” 
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Polybius exclaimed that he would be sure to do so, and Cornelia continu- | 
ed: | 
“One morning, after Father had completed his tour of the villa and retired to his | | 
tablinum, the silence was broken by the hum of voices. I looked out of the window | 
and saw a crowd of armed men approaching the walls. It was clear that they were 
the band of robbers who had been terrorising the neighbourhood for some time. 
Our neighbours had asked the praetor to send legionaries from Rome, but they had E 
failed to find any trace of them. I could not place any guards around the estate, for 
the appearance of men from Rome would have robbed Father of his calm. I rushed 
into the yard. Young slaves had taken stakes and were running towards the gate, 
which was already being badly shaken by the battering from outside — not just with 7 
boots, but also logs. 

“That moment Father appeared. He walked with a slight limp, for he had not 
taken his usual staff. Mother hurried after him, but he brushed her aside. 

“Open the gate,’ Father said. 

‘The slaves froze in their tracks. They could not understand what was wanted | 
of them. Father never raised his voice against anyone. He was always even- 
tempered and affable. But at that moment he shouted: t | 

“Open up, you cowards!’ 

“The bars were removed, and the copper-bound gate, sparkling in the sun, was 
flung wide-open. Father walked towards the robbers, who had stopped in their 
tracks. Imperiously, he said: 

““T am Scipio. What do you want?’ 

‘The silence lasted a few seconds. To me it was like eternity. At first I saw the 
log that served as a battering ram being dropped to the ground. One of those who 
had held it— probably the chief— fell at Father’s feet, crying: “We came to see 
you.’ 

‘The others followed suit. What a spectacle it was! Cutthroats armed to the 
teeth lay on the ground heads raised to gaze upon Scipio. Father stood motionless, 
majestically, as though he was again accepting the surrender of a captured city in 
the name of Rome and was bestowing mercy upon the vanquished. 

“Then, saying ‘Well, you have seen me!’ Father turned abruptly and walked 
_ back to the house. None of us saw how the gate was closed. We only heard 
the brushing of the bars against the wood, while a delighted roar went up 
outside. Walking past me, Father said sadly: “That was my last triumph, daugh- 
tery” 
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A triumph in ancient Rome 


THE BITTER FRUIT OF TRIUMPH 


The tale describes the Triumph of Aemilius Paulus, the Ro- 
man general, who defeated the Macedonians in 167 
B. C. Paulus’s son Publius would destroy Carthage years la- 
cer, 


Those who had been in Rome the day before, would not have recognised it. 
The ever-seething crowd had turned into delighted spectators dressed in their holi- 
day garb. Thousands of togas and chitons blended into a sparkling white ribbon lin- 
ing the streets from Campo Marzio (Martian Field) to the Forum. The houses, too, 
had been ornamented. Garlands of fir branches were hung from the roofs to hide the 
cracked plastering and the stains of rain on the walls. Holes and ruts in the road had 
been filled in with yellow sand from the Tiber. Bluish wisps of incense wafted from 
the wide-open windows and doors of the temples. The fragrance of Persian nard and 
Arabian cinnamon blended with the smells of narcissus, marjoram, lilies and Paes- 
tum roses. Smoke from the cheap eateries and the stink from the sewers seemed to 
have been banished forever by these alien and [talian aromas. 

On the first day of the Triumph, litters with hastily sculpted clay figures in re- 
clining poses were carried up and down the streets from dawn till noon. They repre- 
sented people feasting. The wind tousled the bunches of horsehair and bast on their 
heads, from which, here and there, horns of bulls stuck out impertinently. ‘The por- 
trayals of rivers, too, had horns, while the mountains of Macedonia and Epirus were 
hornless. No, this was no colourful decoration of the kind that adorned the backdrop 
on the stage. It was no reproduction of the theatre of battle. Witnesses of Roman 
bravery were carried about on the litters, reaffirming the battle reports of the gene- 
ral. 

Romans who stood on both sides of the street read aloud the inscriptions on the 
tablets attached to the litters: 

“The Axius! Grammos! Lyncos! Strymon! Perraibia! the Olympus!” 
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Mention of the famous mount evoked a storm of applause and cries of ““Tri- 
umph! Triumph!” 

Olympus! The tallest of all Greek mountains! The dwelling of the immortal 
gods! From its height, the gods watched all the battles. 

In the afternoon, men carried about wooden boards with depictions of half- 
destroyed fortress walls and above them disproportionately large coats-of-arms of 
the various Roman legions and maniples. A total of one hundred and twenty-five 
boards. One hundred and twenty-five cities —— Pydna, Pella, Pellagonia, Phoenice, 
Ambracia, Dodona... ‘The endless recital of place names foreign to the Roman ear 
included names that were more ancient and more famous than Rome. One of them 
had been glorified by Homer, the other was the birthplace of Alexander the Great, 
and the third the birthplace of Pyrrhus. Then came boards inscribed with the names 
of all the strange tribes defeated by the Roman legions. And the procession closed 
with a huge board inscribed with the figure 150,000. ‘That was the number of men, 
women and children of Epirus sold into slavery. 

The next day was taken up by a display of arms and valuables captured from 
the enemy. Carts loaded with sarissas, the heavy spears which King Philip of Mace- 
donia had given his troopers, clattered by one after another. The sarissas had van- 
quished Hellas, had flung Darius, the king of kings, to the feet of Alexander, and 
had made Indian war elephants turn tail in terror. No single nation, no army, was 
able to withstand the assault of the Macedonian phalanxes bristling with those 
heavy spears. Though it was beyond one’s understanding how these unwieldy mon- 
sters sixteen elbows in length and weighing fourteen pounds could be carried about 
as a handy weapon. 

More carts came with bows and arrows, arrows in quivers and arrows in heaps. 
The connoisseurs in the crowd distinguished the bows of footsoldiers from those of 
horsemen Scythian, Rhodian, Cretan, and Thracian. They argued about the dis- 
tance an arrow could fly, and about the best kind of arrow tips. Owing to their argu- 
ments, they did not see the carts with the slingshots and shells. Then came carts fil- 
led with swords — they had been polished and sparkled in the sun. There were short 
swords and long ones, all from Lacedaemon, there were curved Thracian swords, 
and long Sarmatian ones. Picked up on the battlefield or taken from arsenals, they 
would be remade into gladiuses, the Roman type of sword, because the best sword 
is the sword of the victor. 

Again came cart after cart. Round helmets and helmets with visors, helmets 
that had cheek and neck guards, and helmets that had the effect of masks with slits 
for the eyes, and helmets adorned with horsehair plumes. How proud their owners 
must have been of them! For a warrior is as handsome as his helmet and as strong as 
his spear. That is the saying. And what a variety of shields! Round Macedonian 
shields, shields from Thrace, shields made of leather with a metal edge, and shields 
made of wood or copper. There was just one cart of chestguards, because few war- 
nors could afford those made of metal plates or of bone scales. Chestguards made of 
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A procession of Roman Senators 





thick leather belts numbered no more than a dozen: legionaries had taken them 
apart and made whips of them, for though none of them had had a slave before the 
campaign, they now owned a dozen each. 

The procession of carts ended. A column of porters appeared. Each four porters 
carried a litter with clay barrels filled to the brim with silver and gold coins. Se- 
venty-seven barrels of gold and seven hundred of silver! 

The second day of the Triumph culminated in a display of gold and silver artic- 
les — jars, cups, bracelets, and necklaces. So that was what kings and their retinue, 
soldiers and rich townsmen, ate and drank from, and what their wives and daugh- 
ters wore to adorn themselves. Now they would use clay and wood. A necklace of 
seashells or acorns was quite good enough for a slave girl. 

The townsmen’s eyes had tired from the over-abundance of enemy arms and 
valuables. Where was the enemy? Fools, maniacs, who had doubted the power of 
Rome, who had dared challenge it. 

Came the third day of the festivities. That morning the Romans were wakened 
by tinkling sounds. Not the singing of cocks or the shouts of town criers. ‘Trumpeters 
delegated by all the legions, were blowing their copper horns with all their might. 
The voice of war that dwarfed all other sounds. A sardonic laughter rather than 
music — crying of the victor. 

The first thing the Romans saw that morning were festively adorned bulls who 
peacefully followed their drivers. Broad-chested, hides smooth and shiny, necks fat 
and strong that had never carried a yoke — they were magnificent, and everyone in 
the crowd was sure if Jupiter should again want to turn into a bull, he would pick 
one of these handsome animals as his guise. 
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No sooner the dust raised by the bulls had settled than a chariot of a heretofore 
unseen shape appeared in the streets. Its top was reminiscent of a turtle’s carapace. 
The plates laid one upon the other were of silver-bound ivory. The sides of the cart 
were of silver sheets embossed with rows of exquisitely executed pictures. The cha- 
riot was drawn by a couple of magnificent black horses, their harness of gold. The 
horses were led by a man wearing the clothes of a dignitary. The tablet hung round 
his neck, read: “‘Eutyches, the king’s stableboy.” 

And what was that attached to the back of the chariot? Judging by the sparkle 
of precious stones, it was the king’s diadem. Romans had defeated many foreign 
kings, and had made them pay dearly for their defeat. But they always left them 
their crowns as harmless toys. This was the first crown that would henceforth belong 
to the victor. There was no more Macedonia, whose power had once shaken the 
whole world. There would be no more Macedonian kings. 

But that did not seem to frighten the two sons of the vanquished king of Mace- 
don — two boys, of five and ten, who walked behind the chariot surrounded by their 
nannies and teachers. Neither were they dismayed by the suddenly silent mass of 
people on both sides of the street. Philip and Alexander were accustomed to festivi- 
ties and court receptions. True, people here were dressed differently from those in 
Macedonia. But they were not like the evil Roman soldiers who had dragged them 
by their arms, and had shouted at them in their barbarian tongue. These were silent 
and kind Romans, and the children enjoyed looking at them. 

A strange sound resounded in the crowd. No, it was not the clap of hands or 
a cough. It was more like a sob. Someone shouted: 

‘Let the children live! Mercy to the children!” 

Someone rushed out of the crowd, wanting to approach the children. The le- 
gionaries, holding hands, pushed the crowd back. Sobs turned into wails. 

The excitement was so great that people barely noticed the appearance in the 
procession of the Macedonian king himself. No one threw the providently stored 
rotten fruit at him. No one spat at the vanquished enemy. Perseus wore a dark gown 
and crude hunting boots. He seemed to be walking sideways, looking back every mi- 
nute. It was as though he could not understand how he had come to Rome and 
what lay in store for him. 

An open chariot shaped like one half of an eggshell followed. The side of the 
chariot reached up to the midriff of the Triumpher sitting in an armchair inside. 
A film of red lead on cheeks and forehead had changed him beyond recognition. Ae- 
milius Paulus looked exactly like all the others who had celebrated Triumph before 
him. All of them, basking in glory, had been made up to look exactly like the statue 
of Jupiter in the temple on the Capitoline Hill. A mantle of purple adorned with 
palm leaves draped his shoulders. 

But would not Jupiter punish him who had dared to assume his likeness? 
Would he not release his thunderbolts upon him? To avert disaster, the priests had 
put a slave with a whip in the back of the chariot. The onlookers did not hear what 
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he was saying, but the Triumpher heard his whispers distinctly above the delighted 
yells of the crowd: “You are a human! You are a human!” 

The Triumpher’s two sons by his first marriage — Publius, a boy of about six- 
teen, and Quintus, a youth of twenty — were astride the chariot’s trace-horses. Both 
of them had earned this honour in the battle of Pydna under their father’s com- 
mand. The younger had, indeed, distinguished himself. Pursuing an enemy he had 
gone so far that he returned the following morning only. In the meanwhile, convin- 
ced that Publius had been killed, his father was plunged in despair. The son’s reap- 
pearance was for Paulus no less of a joy than his victory over Perseus. Instead of re- 
primanding Publius for his breach of discipline, the general took him, excited, 
sprayed by the enemy’s blood, silently into his arms. ‘Those who had witnessed the 
scene, saw tears in the Father’s eyes and heard his prayer of thanks to Jupiter. Soon, 
however, the general’s face grew sombre. Superstitious Paulus was, it appeared, 
frightened by the deity’s unusual grace —a grace that might be followed by anger 
and disaster. 

The procession continued. Marching at ease, maniple after maniple, came the 
legionaries. The pavement resounded to the hobnailed boots of the Roman soldiers. 
The air was filled with the clatter of arms and shouts of greeting: 

‘Jo, Triumph!” 

Seeing acquaintances in the crowd, the legionaries reacted with loud exclama- 
tions. 

Then, the centurion of the first maniple signalled, and all fell silent. Now they 
would sing the song they had specially composed for the Triumph. Everybody 
smiled in anticipation. What had the legionaries devised this time? The ‘Triumpher 
was obviously tense. He knew what had displeased his men. He waited for the song 
as for a whiplash. 


Paulus, who is our consul, 

With a nose an elbow long, 

Thin, slim and scraggy, 

The voracious eater that he 1s, 
Has swallowed Perseus, 

Has swallowed the Eptrotes 
Hook, line and sinker. 

But this has not rounded his belly. 


“Father! How dare they!” Publius shouted. “Tell them to shut their mouths.” 

‘Be silent,” the Triumpher whispered. “By laughing at my appearance, they 
are only saying I am mortal. They are averting the anger of Jupiter whose dress 
I wear and whose place I have taken.”’ 

Praise be to the gods that the ‘T'riumpher’s face was hidden beneath a layer of 
red lead. Otherwise the crowd would have seen how livid it had become from his 
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helpless fury. “In an hour I will lose my consular powers,’ Aemilius Paulus was 
thinking. ““They know it, and they are taking advantage of it.” 

‘The chariot reached the Holy Way. It began clattering over its paving stones. 
A view of the Palatine hill opened, facing the Forum. Aemilius Paulus saw the tiled 
roof of his house, and his heart twitched from pain as from a blunt blow. On the 
morning when the gods had given Publius back to him, the forebodings he felt had 
not deceived him. Nine days ago, Titus, his eldest son from his second marriage, had 
died mysteriously. He should have been here beside him, next to Gaius, yet he lay 
dead in the family crypt on the Appian Way. 

Beyond the Regia and the Temple of Vesta began the Forum, crowded with 
thousands of heads. People waved joyously, and shouted, “Jo, Triumph! Jo, Tri- 
umph!”’ 

Paulus glanced at the rostrums, the speakers’ platforms so named after the 
beak-like rams from the prows of enemy warships adorning them. They looked like 
flowerbeds. But his memory stripped them of their festive decorations. He saw the 
rostrums as they had looked three days before, surrounded by an unruly mob. It 
had refused to give permission for the Triumph to be held, and shouted support for 
the successive orators. Who were those orators? His own soldiers, his own centu- 
rions, displeased over the divisions of the spoils and over the harshness of their com- 
manders. They were joined on the rostrum by legion commander Sulpicius Gallus, 
soldier and scholar, who spent his nights watching the stars and who was never able 
to conquer his slumber at sittings of the Senate. Gallus did not call Paulus a miser, 
like the others had done, nor did he accuse him of excessive harshness. He blamed 
him for going against justice and selling the Epirotes into slavery. 

“The stargazer,”” Paulus muttered as he saw his opponent’s long face in his 
mind’s eye. ‘““Champion of justice! Sorry for those Greeks! Yet they had wanted Per- 
seus to win.” 

After passing the Temple of Saturn, Paulus’s chariot stopped. He raised his 
head and hands in prayer, and gazed at the columns and roofs of the temple on the 
Capitoline outlined against the blue of the sky. 

That moment the iron gates of the Mamertin prison, an underground dungeon 
built into the Capitoline Hill, opened to let in Perseus and his children. The Trium- 
pher was 400 steps away from the holy temple, while Perseus was a mere 25 steps 
away from his executioner, and the gods he would join in the nether world. 

The chariot proceeded slowly and festively. Paulus’s range of vision widened. 
He saw the Forum, the Palatine, the bowl of the Circus Maximus, the winding Ti- 
ber and the Martian Field. The ascent ended. Now only a small space separated the 
Triumpher and his retinue from the flower-adorned squat building of the temple. 
The horses stopped beside its entrance. The lictors helped Paulus out of the chariot, 
and put Gaius in the care of his elder brothers. The boys would remain outside, 
while Aemilius Paulus, surrounded by priests and senators, would enter the temple. 

Stopping before the unusually nude statue of Jupiter, Paulus took off his heavy 
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purple mantle. Two priests took it from him and draped it at once round the clay 
god. Meanwhile, a third priest set about washing the red lead off the ‘Triumpher’s 
face. Ina minute, Aemilius Paulus was his own self again. An unhealthy yellow face. 
A wrinkled forehead. The flabby skin of a man growing old. ‘The Triumpher was 
tired. He was frightened. His hands shook. The brow over his left eye twitched. 
Now came the sacrifice to the greatest and most powerful of all gods. 

The bulls had come by a roundabout way. And when the last of them arrived 
people had to push back and clear a space for them. The one hundred and twenty 
bulls and their one hundred and twenty drivers filled all the ground on the Capitoli- 
ne Hill. The animals were calm and impressive. They did not suspect what lay in 
store for them. 

The appearance of Aemilius Paulus on the steps of the temple was the signal for 
the concluding ceremony of the Triumph to begin. Flute players raised their instru- 
ments. The square was filled with the sounds of a sad Phrygian song. ‘I'wo youths led 
the first bull to the altar. A junior priest announced: 

“The animal is ready for the sacrifice!” 

“Proceed!” the senior priest responded. 

The youths took the animal by the horns and bent back its head, revealing the 
neck. The sacrificial knife rose and dropped. Suddenly, the bull jerked its head, and 
the youths were flung aside. The animal backed away. No one tried to stop it. 

Aemilius Paulus blanched. His worst forebodings were coming true. Jupiter 
was not satisfied with just one punishment. The Triumpher leaned against the 
column, closed his eyes and kept whispering to himself: “Disaster! Disaster! Who 
will you punish, Jupiter— me or the state? Let me know how I have displeased 
you.” 

The youths led the second bull to the altar. But Paulus saw and heard nothing 
more. He went over all his actions since being elected consul, he tried to understand 
his fault before the gods. ‘“Maybe the stargazer was right: maybe Jupiter was aveng- 
ing the Epirotes? But I was only carrying out orders!” 1 

When Paulus opened his eyes again, the white bull was nothing but a bloody 
carcass. On their knees, priests were digging about in its innards. 

Signalling the senior priest, Paulus walked down the side steps. He stopped, 
and wiped the sweat on his brow with the edge of his toga. A stain of blood appeared 
on the white cloth. Was that another omen? Confused and frightened, Paulus had 
taken the remaining traces of red lead for blood-stained sweat. 

“Father,” a child’s voice called. Aemilius Paulus turned abruptly. He had for- 
gotten his sons. Yet they were waiting for him. Gaius, Publius, Quintus. It was most 
fortunate, he thought to himself, that the children were friends among themselves, 
even though they lived in different families. “Maybe the gods are angered by my 
second marriage?” he thought. 

Tears appeared in Gaius’s eyes. 

“Why are you crying?” his father asked. 
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A sacrifice 


‘The children of Perseus,” the child sobbed, “‘they are just like us. If Perseus 
had won? What would have happened to us then?” 

Paulus thought for a moment that it was Jupiter himself speaking through 
Gaius, Jupiter, who did not want Perseus and his boys to be executed. While the 
sacrificial ceremony lasted, Perseus and his children would not be touched, and he, 
Aemilius Paulus, would still be vested with supreme power. 

“Stop crying! We’ll spare the lives of the children and their father, though he 
does not deserve it.”’ 

The boy’s face shone with happiness. 

“You will not have them executed?” 

“Didn’t I say they would live? ‘They will be transferred to another prison. Now 
you must go home. I still have things to do the hundred and seventeen bulls.”’ 

When his sons went away, Paulus ascended the steps to the temple. Half the 
square was occupied by the carcasses of the sacrificed bulls. 

“Everything 1s following its course,’ Paulus was thinking, trying to drive away 
his fears. ““Neptune, whom I feared, had not harmed my ships. He let me reach 
Rome safely, with the spoils and the prisoners. True, trouble awaited me in Rome. 
Titus had died. My enemies had tried to prevent the ‘Triumph from taking place. 
But it has taken place. Jupiter rejected the first bull, because he did not want Per- 
seus executed. Well, let the coward live if he had not been strong enough to avoid 
disgrace by killing himself. Let him live.” 
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CATO’S VILLA 


Marcus Porcius Cato (234-149 B.C.) was a noted agni- 
culturist, as well as politician. How he ran his estate is reflec- 
ted in this tale, based on biographical data and his book, 
De Agricultura. 


The driver had barely stopped the horses when a red-haired, stocky, short- 
legged man with a head that grew directly from the shoulders, had already come 
out of the gate. He was a former slave who had two years before replaced the w- 
licus' that had died. Cato came upon him in a butchery and paid 300 denarii for 
him. “A vilicus,”’ he thought as he paid the butcher his money, “does not have to be 
clever. Just obedient and strong.”’ Now, however, Cato had come upon evidence 
that the Redhead, as he called the vilicus, was cheating him. And he resolved to 
find out if that was true. 

The Redhead ran towards the carriage, opened the door, and wanted to help 
his master descend. With finicky mien, Cato refused his help. 

“Ye gods,” the vilzcus muttered, “I have finally lived to see my master. Master 
has forgotten us.” 

“Shut your mouth,” Cato ordered. 

He walked through the gates and headed along the brick paved path directly 
towards a squat building. It was probably the last of the log houses in the district. 
His neighbours had built stone houses with columns, but Cato did not like to waste 
money. He preferred to spend it where it bore dividends. “‘It isn’t the house that 
matters, but what’s in it,” he used to say. 

Cato bent his head to get through the low door, and, having passed the vesub- 
ule, entered a half-dark room. Smells of garlic and pepper struck his nose, as though 
this was not a dwelling but the vegetable market. Leather sacks were piled in one 
corner. 

Seated in a semi-circular armchair upon a soft pillow, Cato listened attentively 
to what the Redhead told him about the state of affairs: the grain had been harvest- 
ed and put away in the granary. The wine crop had failed. ‘There were only twenty 
barrels of young wine. As for oil, there were ten barrels of that. A stock of vinegar 
had been laid in for the slaves. The slaves were busy digging a channel, and a few 
were tidying up the cattleyard. They took the manure straightway to the fields. 

‘What about young animals— how many are there?” 

‘Five steers, six lambs, and forty pigs.” 

‘‘What about the two-legged?” 

“There were nine girls and six boys born in spring. Two of the boys have died. 
Altogether, we have 40 slave children.”’ 


' Vilicus, in Rome an estate manager. 
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A slave with a hoe 





‘Are any of the slaves sick?” 

“Why should they be?” the vilicus said after a pause. ‘““The work isn’t too hard, 
and the food is good.” 

“Do any beggars come to the estate?”’ 

“One beggar came, but now he’s forgotten the way here, and has told others 
not to come.” 

“What did you do to him?” 

‘Nothing. Rex took a few bites out of him.” 

“You shouldn’t set dogs on people,’”’ Cato said vexedly. ‘““You should have told 
him to go.” 

“But I did. He wouldn’t obey. That’s when I set Rex on him.” 

‘“To take what you say at face value, I needn’t have come to check on you.”’ 

The vilzcus turned his head from side to side in disagreements. “Why not 
come? The villa is like an orphan if Master does not come. I did my best, but may 
have overlooked something.” 

“Quite right. That’s why I came. Let’s go.” 

“Where?” the vilicus asked fawnigly. 

The previous time, Cato had begun by inspecting the cattleyard. ‘Then he had 
checked the wine cellars, and then the granary. It would be best to alter the routine. 

“Let’s begin with the slave children,” Cato said. 

Alarm flashed in the manager’s eyes. 

Naked and dirty babies were tumbling about in the shade of an oak tree. An 
old woman woke up on hearing footsteps, bowed low, and set about gathering her 
little herd, spanking the children or tugging them by their arms. 
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A slave collar 








| Boys of seven or eight were playing to the right of her on an open piece of 
ground. Some were leapfrogging, others were throwing coins. 


a 


Cato frowned. Those were games of his own childhood. 

“Why do they jump about instead of doing something useful?” he growled. 

‘““There’s no work for them at this time of year,” the manager said. “In the 
| autumn, I send them to the fields to gather overlooked spikes, and in the spring, 
| when we’ll run short of fodder, they’l] gather leaves. Meanwhile, let them grow 
| and gather strength.” 

: “Now to the ergastulus, the slave quarters,’ Cato said absently. 

Usually, he avoided going to the ergastulus, because he could not bear the 

stench. This time, however, he had brought along perfume. He took a little wooden 

box out of his pocket and rubbed some of the perfume carefully on the upper lip. 

“Vilicuses hide all their sins in the ergastulus,” he thought. 

| The slave quarters were barely visible from afar. The walls rose above the 
ground a mere two elbows, and the roof was flat. The vzlzcus used it to dry turnips 

and cabbage for the slaves. 

“This way, Master,” he said, running after Cato. 

Then turned left. Cato halted before the steps descending into the slave quar- 
ters. Despite the perfume, he could smell the rot and urine. 

Cato held his nose and went down the steps bravely. ‘The light from the grilled 
windows next to the ceiling was barely enough to make the long rows of bunks visi- 
ble. The lower bunks were empty, as they should be. The slaves were digging 
ditches damaged by the rain. But from the upper bunks in the corner, Cato heard 
someone groan. He looked attentively in that direction, but could not see the face of 
the wretch covered with a few rags. 

‘Who is it?’? Cato asked harshly. 


“Tt’s Xanthus, the teacher,” the manager replied in an unsteady voice. 
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‘““Why is he here? He should be at the mill.” 

“T’ve mauled him about a bit.” 

‘““Let’s go outside,’ Cato ordered. 

He ran up the steps, and inhaled deeply upon leaving the slave quarters. 

““You mauled him about?” he asked, looking at the manager’s hairy fist. “I can 
imagine what you did to him.” 

‘Tm sorry, I won’t do it again,” the Redhead stammered, lowering his eyes. 

“Didn't I tell you to keep your hands to yourself? Didn’t I say you should use 
the whip?” 

‘Pm sorry. I lost my temper.” 

‘Don’t say like a parrot that you’re sorry. How will you like it if I deduct the 
cost of the slave out of your salary?” 

The manager fell to his knees and pleaded: “Don’t ruin me, Master. My wife is 
sick, and I have children.”’ 

“Get up. P?ve made my decision. The teacher will be useless now. Have him 
look after the children. Tell him to teach them Greek —to speak and to write.” 

The manager’s jaw dropped from surprise. 

“What use is Greek to them?” 

‘Stupid. A learned slave is worth much more. Twice as much as an ordinary 
one. Even more if he knows Greek.” 

The vedicus nodded his head obsequiously. 

‘“T'Il come in spring to see how well he has taught them. Tell him that.” 

“Where will we go now?” the manager asked with a sigh of relief. 

“The cattleyard.”’ 

They heard the rattle of wheels. A cart had come to the gates of the estate, 
drawn by a pair of mules. It stopped beside Cato’s carriage. 

“And who may that be?” 

The vilicus did not reply. His face had turned chalk-white. 

“Answer me. Who is it? Hurry up.” 

The vilicus trembled. 

‘Have you swallowed your tongue? Well, stay here. I'll find out for my- 
self.” 

Cato walked towards the pleasant-faced young man wearing an apron over his 
tunic, who had just jumped off the cart. 

“Who are you?” Cato asked him. 

“IT come from Philemon, the sandal-maker in Cumae.”’ 

“What is your business here?”’ 

“The vilicus has sold me the hide of a bull. I’ve made the advance payment. 
He’s given it to the slaves to scrape.” 

‘How much have you paid him?” 

“One denarius.”’ 

Cato dug into his purse, and pulled out a coin. 
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“Here, take it back. And don’t ever do business with the vilicus again. [vl ruin 


The young man said a few parting words, climbed on to his cart, and whistled 
shrilly. The mules set off at a gallop. 
Cato motioned with his finger for the vilicus to approach. ‘The man took a few 
steps forward, and prostrated himself on the ground, showering kisses on Cato’s san- 
dals. 
“You're a thief,’’ Cato said, kicking him. 
Turning to the driver of his carriage, Cato told him to take the man to the mill 
and tie him to the millstone. ““There’s a place empty there,” he added. 
“Mercy,” the wretch cried in horror. ‘““My wife’s health is bad, and what will 
happen to my twins?” 
‘You needn’t worry about your wife,” Cato said curtly. “She'll be the wife of 
the velicus I will send to replace you.” 
He turned to his driver again and said he would go to Rome by himself. 
‘““Meanwhile, you'll be manager here — after you tie this one to the millstone. Let 
Xanthus out of the ergastulus. Tell him to teach the boys Greek.” 
Seating himself in the driver’s place, he shouted over his shoulder: 
“And this one’s children — put them with the rest of the young.” 


POLYBIUS IN CORINTH 


Polybius, the historian, son of Lycortas, strategist of the Ach- 
acan League, returned home after seventeen years as a host- 
age in Rome. He arrived in Corinth, one of the finest cities of 
Greece, a few days after it was sacked by the Romans. The 
tale is set in 146 B.C. 


Polybius followed the road from the harbour to the acropolis. It was a road 
now — not a mere street, for on the consul’s orders the legionaries had left no stone 
unturned in the city. Corinth, which had stood for a thousand years, was torn down 
in a single day. 

To be sure, there was still the whitestone wall of the Acrocorinth', because 
a wall that is 70 stadia? long could not be torn down in just a day or two. Legiona- 
ries had climbed to the top of the wall, and went at it with crowbars, while others 
rested a few dozen steps away. 

Polybius walked slowly, trying to see and hear as much as possible. 


' Acrocorinth, the name of the inner, fortified part of Corinth, towering 525 metres above the rest of 
the city. 
2 The wall round the Acrocorinth was 12 kilometres long. 
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The first pair of legionaries was sitting on a painting that lay upside down on 
the ground. One of them, a puny little man, had untied his bag and was pulling out 
a piece of lard. The other, red-headed and big-eared, pretended to be slumbering, 
then, suddenly, snatched the lard out of the other’s hand and put it instantly in his 
mouth. 

The puny one sat unmoved, his eyes staring at the other in amazement. 

‘Voracious, that’s what you are,” he breathed. “Didn't take you long to swal- 
low it.” 

‘““‘We say at home, it’s a short way from the teeth to the throat.” 

‘‘Where’s your home?” 

‘In Picenum, we’re called big-mouths by our neighbours.” 

Another pair of legionaries was sitting on a painting that lay on the ground 
with the right side up. They were playing dice, and shouted loudly after each throw. 

Polybius stopped to look at the painting. He recognised it with a pang of pain: 
it was ““The Trial of Midas” from the Temple of Apollo in Corinth. People went to 
the city specially to see that fine work of art by Eulompius. The artist had portrayed 
Apollo as a Greek athlete, and Midas, the Phrygian king, as a richly-clothed bar- 
barian. It was a colourful tale portraying the supremacy of the Greek spirit and 
Greck harmony over barbarian ostentation. 

Thinking that the passer-by had been attracted by their game of dice, one of 
the legionaries cried out: 

‘Come join us, old man.” 

Polybius found the consul resting in his tent. Mummius met him with a joyous 
exclamation: 

“Well, at last! You’ve parted with Scipio, ' I see. We have it just as good here 
in Corinth. Look at all these heads!” 

Polybius looked where Mummius had pointed to, and saw a pile of bronze 
busts. Some were facing him, others had their backs turned. ‘That was how the 
heads of beheaded men would have looked if piled one atop the other. The busts of 
men who were endowed with high honours among the Achaeans, had fallen into 
Roman hands. 

What was that? Polybius went to the pile and picked up one of the bronze 
heads. His fingers trembled. Holding it before him, he looked closely at the features 
of his father. ‘So that’s how we meet again,” he thought. “‘It is seventeen years since 
we parted. The last time you saw me, I was a hostage among hundreds of others 
aboard a ship that took me to the Cave of Cyclops. No, I did not leave it as 
Odysseus had done. It did not take cunning. I wrote a history, and became a friend 
of the Romans.” 

“Tike it??? Mummius asked, without any inkling of what had attracted the 


' Before arriving in Corinth, Polybius and his disciple and friend Scipio had been in Carthage, and 
had witnessed the sack of that city. 
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Greek’s attention. ‘““Take it if you like it. I have enough of them.” 

Polybius took a step back. His cheeks burned, as though someone had slapped 
him. All these years, he had tried to understand the Romans, forgiving them their 
rudeness, which he put down to their lack of education. In his History he had gone 
out of his way to emphasise the Romans’ better qualities, their straightforwardness, 
and the way they kept their word. He had hoped to reconcile the Greeks with their 
conquerors. But at that moment he realised that the straightforwardness was mere 
lack of feeling, and fidelity to promises was indifference and cruelty. 

“True,” he thought, “‘this Roman may not know that my father, Lycortas, 
was the Achaean strategist. But he does know I am Achaean. Doesn’t he realise the 
feelings of a man who sees his country defeated?” 

Polybius put his father’s bronze bust carefully back on to the pile, and stood 
motionless for a few moments, paying homage to his memory. 

Mummius asked: “How much do you think they will pay for each head in 
Rome?” 

Polybius said Corinth bronze had always been valuable. “‘But the paintings,” 
he added, “those your men are sitting on, cost a lot more.” 

“Those boards?”? Mummius asked in surprise. ““What’s so valuable about 
them? Is it the drawings on them?” 

“Yes, the drawings are by distinguished artists. I know that one of the paint- 
ings was sold to the temple for five talents.” 

“You're not joking?” 

‘‘Most assuredly not. And its price today is higher still.”’ 

Mummius jumped to his feet and ran out of the tent. Polubius heard him cry: 

‘Those boards you’re sitting on! Isn’t there any other place? I'll have the lic- 
tors over with the fasces.! They’ll polish your backsides! Like this — like this!” 

On hearing Mummius shouting, the legionaries jumped to their feet, wonder- 
ing why he was so furious. Now they stood on the paintings with both their feet. 

‘You brainless fools!” Mummius shouted at the top of his voice. 

Seeing the trumpeter, he called to him: 

‘Play the assembly!” 

When the men heard the trumpet, they dropped whatever they were doing and 
lined up in front of the consul’s tent. Seeing how quickly his command had been 
obeyed, Mummius calmed down. Walking up and down before his men, he 
reasoned with them: 

‘‘What were you told? You were told not to damage anything valuable, and to 
gather it in a pile. The boards you were sitting on are more valuable than bronze 
heads. Centurions! Five steps forward!” 

The centurions carried out the command, and stood motionless. 


1 Fasces, bundles of rods containing an axe. They are a consul’s badge of office and also an instru- 
ment of punishment and execution. 
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“Collect all the boards,’ Mummius ordered. ““Count them, and take them to 
the ships. Let me know how many there are. If there’s one short when we come to 
Rome, I'll make you paint it over again!” 

Polybius walked out of the tent. Mummius’s last words resounded in his ears: 
‘‘ ..paint it over again!’ They could be taken as an empty threat or a jest by anyone 
else. But he who had spent seventeen years in Rome knew the Romans. ““What do 
they know of art?” he thought. ‘““They have the word artist in their language, but no 
idea of an artist’s brush. Gnaeus Naevius, ' who knew the ways of the Romans, had 
described an artist at work as follows: ‘Our Theodorus used the end of a cow’s tail 
to portray the lively Laras making merry.’”’ Small wonder the Roman consul 
thought legionaries who lost an expensive painting could make up for that loss. But 
what was worse, the Romans took him, Polybius, for one of their own. And he had 
to bear it.For Clio’s sake. ? Clio, his mistress, was stern and demanding. She did not 
care what a son might feel on seeing his father’s bronze likeness in a pile of booty or 
watching his compatriots being driven to market for sale like cattle. Clio said to 
him: Open your eyes, Polybius, and wipe them. They must be as dry as the string of 
a ballista or else the shell of your thought, which you will send across the ages, will 
fly into emptiness. Forget all personal matters. Your remote descendants will not be 
interested in your suffering — their interest will lie with your times. They will want 
to know why cities of a great and ancient culture had fallen, and why brute force 
had triumphed.They will want to know if this could have been avoided, and will 
try to draw lessons from your history if they land in similar circumstances. 


A PIECE OF COAL 


This tale is cast in the early period of the great rising of slaves 
in Sicily (138-132 B.C.). The slaves declared Eunus their 
king, and Achaeus their general. 


Have you ever seen a burning shepherd’s hut in the mountains? The fire en- 
gulfs the old logs and red tongues lick through the roofing. ‘The roar of the flames is 
suggestive of the fury of the elements driven into the confines of potters’ kilns and 
smelting furnaces, the iron grating of hearths, and the narrow space of clay lamps, 
into which misers pour oil drop by drop. While receiving a meagre diet of kindling 
and coal, the fire wants whole forests to satisfy its appetites. Just forests? No, it could 
consume the whole world. 

Fire is not merely powerful. It is cunning. And who can blame it? What else 


' Gnaeus Naevius (c. 274-20! B.C.), a Roman poet, author of an epic on the First Punic War and 
of a number of comedies containing rich descriptions of Roman life. 
? Clio, the muse of history. 


14— 987 
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must it be if it is made to work for others by all sorts of devices. A tiny piece of coal 
drops through the grating, and hides under the ashes. A careless housekeeper pays 
no attention and goes away. Then the floorboards begin to smoulder. The fire 
reaches walls. And before you know it, the house goes up in flames. 

It was with such a little piece of coal that the whole thing began in Enna, 
a town in the central part of Sicily, the biggest island in the Mediterranean. The 
flames engulfed not a shepherd’s hut, not a village, not a town, but the whole 
island. And it lasted not an hour, not a day, not just a year, but as many as six years. 
The sparks flew in all directions, across the sea, and kindled fires in Greece, in 
Spain, and even in Rome. 

I was a slave at that time and belonged to Antigenes, I taught his children to 
read and write. As a teacher I was better off than most of the other slaves but, to tell 
the truth, Antigenes was certainly not the worst of masters. I had a little chamber 
of my own. In the daytime, I was allowed to leave the confines of the estate. My 
closeness with the children saved me from humiliating punishments. Though, to be 
sure, my master did not, generally, resort to punishment at all. He preferred to send 
the culprit to work on the mill. 

Antigenes wanted people to think he was educated and enlightened. His house 
was full of bronze busts of poets and philosophers. Yet I never saw him reading any- 
thing aside from bills and receipts. 

When he heard someone in Syracuse had a slave conjurer, Antigenes decided 
to have a conjurer too. 

That is how Eunus, a Syrian of about thirty, came into our house. He had an 
elongated face with a narrow nose, as though dented in the middle, a high forehead, 
and bushy brows. What surprised people most were his eyes; they possessed a special 
power of attraction. 

Slaves love to speak of themselves. In their thoughts they go back to the time 
when they were free. Their reminiscences give them strength. It rarely takes more 
than a week to find out everything about a new slave — where he was born, who his 
parents were, and how he was made a slave. But Eunus remained a puzzle. 
I thought he was secretive because of his profession. 

The day before he was to show his tricks, the house buzzed with activity. 
Everything was being washed and polished. We slaves were told to put on clean 
clothes. One would think Antigenes wanted to show how well people lived in his 
house rather than his slave conjurer’s skill. 

This, I surmise, was done to spite Damophilus, a neighbour and a long-time 
foe. No sooner did one of them score some sort of success than the other would go to 
all Jengths to excel him. Their finest horses competed in the races in Syracuse. Each 
sought to outdo the other in the magnificence of his house and in the size of con- 
tributions to public needs. 

Antigenes was the more restrained of the two. He would not ride about the 
streets in a cart drawn by slaves. His shepherds did not rob passing travellers be- 
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cause they were given things to wear. While Damophilus, who denied clothes to his 
slaves, actually drove them to stealing. 

Despite their enmity, Damophilus and Antigenes visited each other on social 
occasions for the sake of appearances. 

I must not tire you with a description of how the table was laid, how the guests 
gathered, and what speeches were made. Let me begin directly with Eunus’s per- 
formance, which staggered all of us. 

Eunus wore a long purple chiton girdled with a richly adorned belt. He had 
sandals with silver buckles on his feet. He bowed low to the guest. Antigenes was 
smiling joyously. The conjurer had done as he was told and showed due reverence. 

Eunus approached a little table. Clay plates seemed to stick to his fingers. Wine 
did not flow from phials that he held upside down. Kerchiefs, knives, scroll cases, 
and other objects flew about in the air. 

Then, on Eunus’s signal, someone brought the master’s armchair. The conjurer 
sat in it with a grandeur fitting a king. His eyes fell on one of the guests. Soon, the 
quest began fidgeting about in his seat, then froze as though he had seen Medusa, 
one of the terrible Gorgon sisters. Eunus moved his arm, and the guest leaped to his 
feet, took an apple off the table and proffered it respectfully to the conjurer. Eunus 
thanked him offhandedly and turned his sharp eyes on another guest. Just as si- 
lently, the latter proffered Eunus a phial of wine. 

We slaves held our breath. Eunus was walking on the edge of a precipice. He 
treated noble guests as though they were his servants. 

Then came the turn of Antigenes. 

‘Come to me, my slave,’”’ Eunus said. 

That was the limit. A cry of fury was about to leave Antigenes’s lips in the hush 
that had fallen over the room. But Eunus kept his eyes on him. Antigenes’s expres- 
sion changed. He seemed to slump. His back bent. He said peacefully: 

‘Tt trust you, Eunus. You will be king. Do not forget those who treated you 
well.” 

That was how Eunus acquired a hold, a strange and incomprehensible hold, on 
Antigenes. Nor did the Syrian abuse it, while Antigenes never spoke of the public 
humiliation he had endured. 

Word of the slave’s extraordinary faculties flew far and wide. Soon all Enna 
and its environs had heard of the Syrian. Slaves dreamed of meeting him. In their 
eyes, Eunus was much more than a conjurer. I’o them he was a man of supernatural 
powers. 

It had always seemed to me there was something light and superficial in a con- 
jurer’s trade. But Eunus was no ordinary conjurer. He was more like a priest, an 
Eastern magi. I heard there were those among them who possessed the highest wis- 
dom. Great philosophers were inclined to call themselves their disciples. 

Small wonder, therefore, that I was attracted to Eunus. Frankly, he met me 
halfway. I was glad to do small favours for him. Their meaning reached me much 
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later. At his bidding, I met the slaves of Damophilus and passed on bits of papyrus 
to them covered with incomprehensible letters. Once, also at his request, I hid 
a leather bag in my chamber. Judging from the metallic sounds inside, it was full of 
coins. 

One day, Eunus asked me to bring him a handful! of nuts. Having done so I as- 
ked if he liked nuts. 

“No, Achaeus,”’ he said. “I don’t. Especially after I broke a few teeth. I want 
the nuts for a certain purpose.” 

One day, Eunus came to my chamber. He took me by the shoulders and said: 

‘See this nut?” He unclasped his fist. “It looks like the ones you gave me. But it 
isn’t. There is a piece of coal inside it. That’s an old trick my father taught me. He 
had been a soldier and died in a battle with the Romans. A bit of cunning, but in 
a good cause.”’ 

‘‘What are you talking about, Eunus?” I said, “I don’t understand.” 

‘‘Forgive me if my speech is unclear. I have been silent a long time. If you only 
knew what it cost me. I kept myself in check. But this day is the day of decision. To- 
day, beside the Wolfs Den. Come there, Achaeus. At midnight.” 

A few hundred slaves, men and women, gathered at the entrance to the Wolf's 
Den that night. Among them were the Syrians to whom I delivered Eunus’s mess- 
ages. They were armed. I suspect the arms were bought on the money that was kept 
in my chamber. 

Eunus’s appearance was sudden. At first we saw his hands from behind a rock 
in the cave, then the head and body. We did not see his legs, and it seemed he was 
no ordinary man, but a giant. 

Eunus climbed slowly down from his stilts, and lay on the ground. Watching 
his fixed gaze and whispering lips one would easily believe he was catching sounds 
that mere mortals could not hear. He rose then, as though obeying someone's or- 
ders. 

‘How much longer must we suffer, Eunus?”’ people shouted. 

Eunus raised one arm. His compelling voice resounded in the silence: 

‘Mother Earth? The greatest of goddesses! Do you hear me? Reply if you do!” 

I am ready to swear Eunus had his mouth shut. But who was addressing the 
goddess in that case? 

The crowd held its breath, expecting a miracle. And it happened. 

A flame burst out of Eunus’s mouth. It lit up his face and his insane 
eyes. 

People fell to their knees like one man. 

No one could perform such a miracle save Mother Earth, they thought, for it is 
filled with fire, and the places where it emerges to the surface, are sacred. 

I was the only one who knew Eunus had a nut with a piece of coal in his mouth. 
[t was a trick, but it served a good cause. 

I ran with the others down the hill to Enna. We held torches in our hands. And we 
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were like soldiers. No one would think of calling us slaves. Our faces bore the stamp 
of inspiration. Each had a bit of Eunus’s fire. 

I needn’t continue. The events that followed are known to all. Enna burnt 
down in a purifying fire, along with Damophilus and all those who spurned the 
dignity of Man. We chose Eunus King. He ruled under the reign name of Anti- 
ochus. And I was made general of the army formed of liberated slaves. 

It all began with a little piece of coal that Eunus inserted in a hollow nut. 


THE IMPOSTOR 


After Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, died in Roman 
captivity in 151 B.C., an impostor, Andriscus by name, took 
the name of Philip, son of Perseus. The tale is cast in Antioch 
in the home of the widow of Perseus and mother of his sons. 


The road followed the twists and turns of the Orontes. It offered a good view of 
the wide frothing stream, and the huge black water-polished rocks sticking out of it. 
But Andriscus walked as in a fog. He was blind to everything about him. In a couple 
of hours he would face Laodice, the widow of Perseus and mother of Alexander and 
Philip. He would identify himself by one of these two names. This was a test he had 
to go through if he wanted the Macedonians to believe him. 

“Stop, you fool,” Andriscus kept telling himself. ‘Think of what you have 
undertaken! Turn back before it is too late.” 

He would stop mechanically, then resume the march to his destination. Some- 
thing was urging him on. 

Raising his hand to wipe beads of sweat off his forehead, he suddenly smelled 
the repelling sweetness he was accustomed to at the fur-dresser’s. In despair, he ran 
down to the bank of the Orontes, entered the water up to his ankles, but did not feel 
its ice-cold effect. He gathered water in his cupped hands, and splashed it furiously 
in his face, rubbing it until it stung. 

‘““Won’t I ever get rid of the stink?” he thought. “‘It’s like the brand on an es- 
caped Roman slave, and will betray me. What do real kings smell of? Violets? 
Myrrh? Cinnamon? Perfumes impregnate their skin like the stink of hides has 
impregnated mine.” 

Behind his back he heard a plaintive bleating and the quick tap-tap of sheep’s 
hooves on the wooden footway leading to the water. Looking back, Andriscus saw 
a herd of sheep and their shepherd. 

“Ye gods,” he thought with relief, “‘it’s a watering place. I mistook the stink of 
sheep for that of hides.” 

Andriscus resumed his march. The sun had risen higher in its path, drying his 
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moist hair. Grasshoppers chirred furiously. The twitter of birds reached him from 
the branches of the wayside tamarisks. 

“Look at me, Fate,’’ he addressed Zeno’s deity,’ ““me, Andriscus, son of Iso- 
machus. The Romans have done away with all the legitimate kings. Yet people 
without a king are like sheep without a shepherd. That was why you conceived me 
in the image of the princes Alexander and Philip. I will perform their duties — at 
your bidding.” 

Andriscus barely noticed how he had reached Antioch and found himself out- 
side Laodice’s palace. He froze in his tracks, as though the edge of a precipice 
lay a step away. 

To take someone else’s name? To invent the story of how he had saved himself? 
To spend ten years in the wretched town of Adramythium? learning the art of fenc- 
ing, the history of Macedon and its language? He had anticipated everything, it 
seemed. But on the other side of that door was a widow and a mother. To meet her 
eye to eye and not to flinch? 

He thought back to the theatre in Ephesus. How the actor who played Oedipus 
had made the spectators shed tears. The spectators, trained by long habit, willingly 
believed those fake emotions. The spectators’ tears dried no sooner than the situa- 
tion changed. But what if an actor posed as a father or son or brother, and came to 
the house of any of those spectators? Surely, he would be driven away and told he 
was not on a Stage. 

The servant who had shown him Laodice’s door, disappeared. He still had 
a chance to turn and flee off the stage, kick off his stage sandals, tear off his mask, 
and become a plain onlooker. But then he would die in anonymity, or again find 
himself on a stand, his feet smeared with chalk and with a tablet round his neck.° 
The woman on the other side of the door had not seen her sons since they were 
children. Time changed people’s appearance and weakened the memory. But some- 
thing always remained from the earlier days. A toy that one’s mother had given. 
What had been Philip’s toy? A little dog? A little bear with a funny name? It might 
have bitten Philip in the leg and left a tiny scar. 

Andriscus pushed the door open, stepped into the room, and came face to face 
with Laodice. 

The woman was dressed in black. She looked at him closely, testily. Then, 
catching some familiar trait in him, she staggered and clasped her hands to her face. 

“Queen! I have come.” Andriscus found he could not say the word “Mother”. 

Laodice lowered her hands and took another close loox at him. 


1 Zeno of Citium (336-264 B.C.), founder of the Stoic school of philosophy immensely popular in 
the 2nd century B.C. because it offered an outlet for searching an active people in the new political and 
social setting of the Hellenistic era. 

? Adramythium, a port city in the northern part of Asia Minor where Andriscus had lived for 
a number of years before declaring himself to be Philip, heir to the throne of Macedon. 

3 That was how slaves were sold in those days. 
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‘How you resemble Alexander!' He’s disappeared. But he’ll return. Come 
closer, Philip.” 

Andriscus started. While rehearsing his encounter with Laodice he had | 
thought only of his own role, not of hers for whom this was no game. Looking her in 
the face, he simply could not lie. 

‘You've called me Philip. But my name is Andriscus, son of Isomachus. My | 
mother is dead. The Romans carried us off'as slaves. My father is still in Italy if he is 
alive.” 

‘Forget everything you have just said. Remember, your father is Perseus, king 
of Macedon, killed by the Romans. And I— I am your mother Laodice. In a mo- 
ment I shall summon my courtiers and announce that the gods have preserved my 
son. My unworthy brother Demetrius? sits on the throne. I thought only cowards 
survive. But you, brave boy, have come, and your resemblance to my son entitles 
you to wear the crown of Macedon. But remember Philip, when Alexander returns 
you will step down in his favour.” 

“For the real king — TI will. For the elder brother. I don’t want the crown. 
J want the sword.” 

Laodice rose from her chair and went to the large trunk with a richly adorned 
top. She raised the top and began throwing out the things in it— costume after cos- 
tume, until the floor was covered with royal clothes and she herself was practically 
hidden behind the pile. That was the reason why Andriscus did not see what she 
had taken from the bottom of the trunk. Then, standing upright, she walked to- 
wards Andriscus, her feet trampling and flinging aside everything that was in her 
way. Not until she had come close did he see that she was holding a sword in 
a sheath sparkling with precious stones. 

She buckled the girdle round Andriscus’s midriff. He felt an unaccustomed 
weight on his left side. 

‘Antiochus the Great, who was my grandfather, gave this sword to my hus- 
band. Setting out for the decisive battle against the Romans, he had said: ‘If I do 
not come back, give it to your sons.’ When Demetrius escaped from Rome, 
I thought of giving it to him. But soon I realised that my brother’s captivity in 
Rome had broken him: he needed wine, not a sword. Swear you will restore Mace- 
don’s honour.” 

Andriscus drew the sword from its sheath. He touched its steel with his lips, and 
a sense of pride coursed through his veins. This sword! In his hands! The hands of 
a recent slave! 

‘‘Macedon’s honour — it 1s the glory of Alexander, son of Philip, conqueror of 


' Alexander, the elder son of Perseus, managed to escape from Italy after his brother and father 
died. 

* Demetrius was kept in Rome as a hostage. He escaped from Rome in 162 B.C. and seized the 
throne of Macedon. Soon, the Roman Senate endorsed his reign. 
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nations. It is the honour of a little principality lost in the mountains which father 
and son had turned into a great power. And all that has been put in my care, along 
with this sword!” 

In surprise, Laodice watched the young man’s face change his eyes acquiring 
the colour and firmness of steel. 

“T swear!” Andriscus exclaimed, raising the sword. 

He was Philip, no less. 


CROW’S FEAST 


This tale is set in Rome during brutal reign of Lucius Cor- 
nelius Sulla (82-79 B.C.), who rewarded supporters out of 
the property of proscribed persons. Anyone was permitted to 
kill the proscribed, and was promised a reward or, if a slave, 
his freedom. 


This was one more distribution of the property of the proscribed. The witty Ro- 
mans, who always found cause for jest even at times of disaster called it a crow’s 
feast. After a succession of executions and killings, Sulla had invited those he 
thought deserving of a reward. 

The guests sat round a table, waiting for the dictator to make his appearance. 
The lights hanging down from the ceiling illuminated their moist foreheads, the 
nervous twitching of their lips, their restless hands. They were not afraid of facing 
Sulla, whose eyes were as sharp as needles. What they feared was his long absence. 
Chrisogonos, a slave whom Sulla had given his freedom, might appear any moment 
and say Sulla could not come to greet them or, worse still, Sulla had died. 

But their fears were in vain. A curtain was drawn aside, and Sulla entered with 
Chrisogonos at his side. The dictator’s face was covered with red blotches, showing 
only a few spots of unnaturally white skin. The light hair falling down his forehead 
curled slightly. Seemingly, he had just taken a bath, which yielded relief from the 
ulcers that covered his body and caused an unbearable itch. 

The guests rose, their faces shining with loyalty and compassion. Sulla’s glance 
slid over them. Calmed, he settled in his armchair, signalling for them to sit as well. 

“And so,” Sulla began after a pause, taking a scroll out of Ghrisogonos’s hands. 

At that moment, the door opened and a servant announced: 

“Publius Licinius Crassus!” 

‘‘Let him enter,” Sulla said. 

The guests turned their heads. A man of about thirty, of medium height and 
solidly built frame, entered the chamber. His face may have been described as at- 
tractive if not for the protruding jaw. 

There was disgust on the faces of the other guests. What had Crassus done to 
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deserve special grace? What did Sulla find in him? The blush on his cheeks? His un- 
impeachable manners? Having sacked a few cities, Crassus had appropriated the 
property of their denizens, whom he sold as slaves. Nor had he share the spoils with 
the dictator. If anyone else had done so, it would have cost him his head. Yet 
Crassus was merely reprimanded. This time, too, knowing Sulla was fond of him, he 
had dared to come late. 

Sulla smiled at Crassus. Affably and mysteriously. 

“You are late, my Publius! You must therefore go to Rhegium.” The guests 
caught the sense of the dictator’s jest: he called the far end of the table Rhegium be- 

| cause Rhegium was on the edge of Italy where it bordered on Sicily. Sulla had like- 
' — ned the table round which he had seated his supporters to Italy, and its far end to 
Italy’s farthest city. 

Crassus seated himself between the sickeningly thin Fufidius and the plump 
Murena. 

The dictator unrolled a scroll: 

‘““We have the estate of Lucretius Ofella.”’ 

He put down the scroll and fixed his incisive gaze upon the guests. Fufidius 
stretched his long neck. Catiline sat back, swallowed, and his Adam’s apple moved 
up and down. Ofella’s estate! ‘I’en thousand measures of land. Splendid arable land. 
And the vineyards. ‘To say nothing of the mansion with its Greek statues, Median 
carpets, the silver, and the teak furniture. And then also the slaves! 

A smile touched Crassus’s lips. He was the greediest of the lot, but had the envi- 
able ability to conceal his emotions. 

“T think,” Sulla said, stretching out his words, “‘we shall give the land and 
mansion to Marcus Tullius Decula who 1s in Etruria at the moment at my com- 
mand.” 

This evoked a sigh of disappointment. A fine piece of property was gone. 

‘As for Ofella’s slaves,” Sulla continued, “they will be given their freedom.”’ 
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This announcement was received with indifference. No one cared who got the 
slaves — Decula or anyone else. ‘They might as well be freed like Chrisogonos, the 
handsome lad who was that moment whispering in his master’s ear. 

‘As for the mansion of Ovinius,” Sulla said, glancing into the scroll, “on learn- 
ing he had been proscribed, he set fire to it and committed suicide. All that’s left 1s 
a plot of scorched earth and a pile of ashes. As for the slaves —’’ 

‘“Permit me,’’ a voice said. 

The guests turned their heads indignantly — Crassus had dared interrupt 
Sulla. 

‘What do you wish, my friend?” Sulla said in his velvet voice. 

“Give the empty lot to me,’ Crassus replied. 

Laughter erupted. Murena’s belly heaved like an ironsmith’s bellows. Catiline 
dropped his phial on the snow-white toga of Cecilius Metellis, but the latter, fidget- 
ing in his seat, did not notice. 

Sulla raised his arm abruptly and a hush fell on the chamber. Murena alone 
trembled on soundlessly like jelly. 

“Take it, my Publius,” the dictator exclaimed. “‘Put that down, Chrisogonos. 
I bestow upon Crassus all the empty lots left after my enemies burn down their 
houses.”’ 

Again the chamber filled with laughter. The guests ridiculed Crassus, who had 
agreed to accept an empty lot instead of a mansion. They also approved of Sulla: 
‘The dictator is wise and just! He who comes late gets the leftovers!” 


On the following day, Crassus’s slaves, taught the art of building, started clear- 
ing the empty lot. Then they dug up the ground and laid a foundation. Within six 
months, the new six-storey house with its countless little rooms was rented out to 
plebeians. Crassus built houses for rent all over Rome. Soon enough he owned half 
the city. Tenants who owed the rent, gave him their votes in payment. 

While many of those who attended the ‘“‘crow’s feasts’’ were ruined after Sulla’s 
death, Crassus grew richer and richer. Aside from the houses, he owned silver mines, 
workshops, country estates, and ships. Nothing was unworthy of him if it held pro- 
mise of a profit. 

And so, instead of saying “rich as Croesus’’', people began saying “rich as 
Crassus’’. 


' Croesus, last king of Lydia (Asia Minor) whose wealth was proverbial. 
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THE PURPLE MANTLE 


This tale dates to 63 B. C., when King Mithridates VI Eupa- 
tor of Pontus, Rome’s irreconcilable enemy, who had suf- 
fered a defeat at the hands of Pompey, withdrew to the 
northern edge of his possessions, the city of Panticapaeum, 
and made it the centre of resistance to Roman aggression. 


Mithridates raised his head. It was as heavy as lead owing to the mishaps of the 
preceding few days. But the noise outside the palace penetrated his consciousness 
and urged him back to wakefulness. 

The palace of the kings of the Bosporus! was as old as the city of Pantica- 
paeum, and, like the city, had a faintly musty smell. Perhaps it smelled of the corn 
piled high in the harbour, moist from the rain, with birds picking at it for all they 
were worth. Ships that were to take it away, had been delayed. The Bosporus Thra- 
clus ? was in Roman hands, and the overripe corn was poisoning the city, the pa- 
lace, the king’s soul. 

As a child, Mithridates used to call the city Ponticapaeum, thinking naively that 
its name derived from the Pontus Euxinus. Not until much later, when he came 
there to accept the crown from Paerisades, * did he learn that there was nothing in 
common between Pontus and Panticipaeum. The city was named after a creek cal- 
led Panticap, meaning “‘the way of the fish”. At one time Mithridates hoped to in- 
ject new life into the city and make it a second Sinope. * But wars had left him no 
time to embellish Panticapaeum. Everything remained as before. Even the king’s 
bed stood where Paerisades had had it. 

The sons of Mithridates dozed without a care in the world. ‘The war raged on 
the other side of the Black Sea. It consumed more blood and more bread. Ships with 
food and mercenaries sailed endlessly from Panticipaeum to Sinope. But the Roman 
legions inspired terror. And the sons of Mithridates simply refused to understand 
why their father would not follow the example of the kings of Bithynia and make 
peace with Rome, accepting its supremacy. They did not want to leave Pantica- 
paeum. That repulsive city had infected them with its life style and its jaded calm. 

Mithridates, however, had no intention of locking himself up in this walled city 


' Cimmerian Bosporus (the Bosporus kingdom) lay on both sides of Bosporus Cimmerius (Kerch 
Strait). Along with the Greek colonies it encompassed local peoples, such as the Scythians and Keilesians. 
The kingdom came into being early in the 5th century B.C. 

? Bosporus Thracius is a strait that connects the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmara. When Bithy- 
nia became an ally of Rome, the Romans gained control over the entrance to the Black Sea. 

* King Paerisades, who had no heirs, handed his throne to Mithridates at the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. 

* Sinope, a Greek city on the southern shore of the Black Sea (Pontus Euxinus) which was the capi- 
tal Pontus under the father of Mithridates Eupator, named Mithridates V. 
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on a hill. He had only come there in the break before the next battle. Pursued by 
Pompey, he had withdrawn to recruit more soldiers. His criers pranced up and 
down the streets on their horses, rousing the sleepy populace, promising glory and 
gold to the free and freedom to the slaves. But the denizens of Panticapaeum were 
accustomed to their shuttered houses, the city square with its dusty and sparse plane 
trees, and the smell of rotting corn. Mithridates understood and left them alone. Let 
the wretched traders rot in their musty town. He would take the Scythians to fight 
Rome. He had sent his daughters to the Scythian kings. He, king of kings, would let 
their sons marry his daughters so long as they provided him with their fine mounted 
archers, whom he would lead across the Scythian steppes and over the mountains of 
Thrace to the Alps. He would cross the Alps as Hannibal had done a century and 
a half before, and would deal with Rome as the Romans had dealt with Carthage — 
wiping the city off the face of the earth, putting its territory to the plough and filling 
the furrows with salt. 

The noise outside became ever more insistent. Mithridates cocked his ears. No, 
those were not the Scythians he was waiting for and whom he trusted. Those were 
his own men! Mutiny? He could hear the name of Pharnaces repeated over and 
over. 

What had made Pharnaces take the road of treason? Did Pompey mean more 
to him than his own father? The purple mantle! Halfa century before, it had prompt- 
ed him, too, to break into the palace at Sinope and depose his mother, whom he 
imprisoned. So, could he now count on the loyalty of his sons? 

Mithridates put his feet on the floor. The cold of the stone made them tingle. 
Squaring his shoulders, he felt just as strong as the day he carried wounded Pharna- 
ces from the field of battle. Him he had preferred to all his other sons. And 
never concealed his feelings. He had promised him all his riches, and also his 
throne. 

He called his servant, a Galat,! who appeared immediately, ready to do his 
master’s bidding. The reddish scars marking his face could tell a lot about his life, 
which had abounded in battles. Time and again, the Galat had saved Mithridates 
from dagger and poison. What could he do now? 

““My mantle!” Mithridates said. 

The servant did not move. It was as though he had not heard or understood the 
order. Why did his master, who had worn a chiton for weeks, suddenly desire to put 
on the mantle? Or, perhaps, the king did not know what he knew of the night’s hap- 
penings? 

“T told you to bring me the mantle. Do as I say,’ Mithridates said vexedly, 
wondering why his bodyguard was not his usual obedient self. 

As though coming to his senses, the Galat went out the door, and returned 





| The Galats were a warlike tribe in the central part of Asia Minor, descendants of the Gauls who 
had come from Europe and were often enlisted as mercenaries by rulers of Greek states. 
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a few minutes later with the soft and cool mantle, which he draped round his mas- 
ter’s shoulders. 

The king approached the bronze mirror on the wall. Pharnaces was not as tall. 
Perhaps that was the reason for his hostility and envy. 

Turning abruptly, Mithridates headed for the exit. The edge of the mantle slid 
across the mosaic design of the floor. An artist had been employed by Paerisades de- 
pict how Iphigenia, the king’s daughter, had been saved from the sacrificial knife 
and taken to Tauris, where she was made priestess at the Temple of Artemis. It was 
a popular legend among the local Greeks. And there was something in it from Mith- 
ridates’s own life. Like Agamemnon’s son called Orestes, he had avenged his father’s 
death by deposing his mother.’ He was also pursued by enemies. But he had no 
Pylades ?. And no Iphigenia. 

A wind from the hills of the Caucasus breathed coolness. The mantle billowed, 
showing the king’s broad shoulders and straight back. At sixty, Mithridates was still 
a powerful man. No less strong than in the days when he did not hesitate to chal- 
lenge renowned masters of the art of fisticuffs. He had a head of thick ginger hair like 
a lion’s mane. Could he, Lion of the East, surrender to the Roman she-wolf? 

Those down below did not see Mithridates’s face. Their eyes were riveted on 
the purple mantle. He had challenged them by putting it on. 

No, this was no tribunal like the one of Orestes, his mother’s killer. These were 
not judges, only accusers. ‘Their ears were deaf to his excuses. They wanted his abdi- 
cation and death. 

Mithridates approached. Now he could see the city square. Left of the Temple of 
Apollo were the black chitons of the people of Pontus. These he had led against the 
Romans in Bithynia. ‘They followed him in retreat across the torrid hills of Armenia. 
They were with him as he crossed the rapid streams of Iberia near Cachis. They 
were Greeks from Sinope and Amisus — shepherds, mountaineers. For them he was 
more than king; he was an idol. They would not hesitate to follow him to the edge of 
the world. What had made them gather in the square? 

The chitons of the Roman turncoats were like pink blotches in the oblique rays 
of the sun. Veterans of the armies of Marius and Sertorius, they had fled from Sul- 
la’s proscriptions. Mithridates had given them asylum, and paid them generously 
out of his treasury. They restructured his army on the Roman model, and taught his 
men to handle Roman arms. Time and again, the Romans had offered him peace if 
he only surrendered the turncoats. Pompey’s envoys heard his invariable reply: “I 
do not trade in friends.”’ Those words were recorded by chroniclers and would go 
down in history. 

He saw the blue on the edge of the square. It was as though the sea had joined 


' A myth says that Orestes, saved by his sister Iphigenia, had returned to Mycenae, where he killed 
his mother Clytaemnestra, and thus avenged the death of his father, Agamemnon. 
? Pylades was a faithful friend of Orestes. The two names symbolize loyalty. 
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the crowd in the square. His seamen! In days of defeat and disaster Mithridates 
could always count on the fleet, which had earned him martial glory. He knew that 
as long as the shores of Sinope, Trebizond, Dioscurias, Theodosia, and Chersonesus 
were guarded by his navy, the Roman legions would not pass! 

Mithridates looked over the heads of the people. These few instants gave him 
that clarity of vision which comes once in a lifetime, like love. He surveyed his past 
life. It was like a river meandering across the steppes. At its source it had absorbed 
countless little streams. His memory recalled the men who had given him wisdom, 
who sacrificed their lives for him and had asked nothing in return. Had they had his 
gratitude? No, he accepted their sacrifices as a natural tribute. Other streams flowed 
the other way. The sands of his life were running out. He could not bear the solitude 
that came with power. 

‘““‘Pharnaces! Pharnaces!”’ the crowd yelled. 

Mithridates’s face was distorted by the agonising pain. He raised his hands to 
his shoulders and tore at the mantle. It resisted. Finally, he tore it from his body as 
though it was his skin. 

The purple mantle soared over Panticapaeum. The soldiers watched it fly over 
the square like a giant blood-stained bird searching for a new victim. 


THE BABY STORK 


A dull long-drawn-out groan awakened Euxenos. The old tree outside rustled 
in the wind and hammered on the roof with its branches. 

The tree was there, outside the window of the slave quarters, as long as Kuxe- 
nos could remember. 

Luxuriantly green at one time of the year, like a mistress in holiday clothes, or 
bare and cold at another, like a beggar beside a river crossing. That old plane tree 
had taught him many a thing! Thanks to it, Euxenos got to know the seasons of the 
year. The shadow that fell from its trunk was an excellent time-keeper. Its bark was 
something one could write on. In due course, he found shelter in its crown. 

There, secure from hostile eyes, he travelled mentally to a country that was like 
a vast unmowed pasture. Happy people in variously coloured garb, merry and kind, 
wandered about among the juicy grass. They held hands, danced, picked flowers, 
and used them to adorn their hair. The bank of the river was of brightly sparkling 
little stones which resembled the gems in the finger-rings of his master, and anyone 
who wished could play with them. 

‘‘Ah, found you, little bastard! Hiding up in the tree again!”’ shouted the over- 
seer. ““Wait till I lay my hands on you!”’ 

That was how every attempt to hide from those he disliked and feared, ended 
every time. 

In the spring, when the tree was barely covered with green, the boy noticed 
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two large birds with sparkling wings. No one had yet told him of storks — birds who 
brought happiness. That was why he put down their appearance to a miracle. 

He wanted to tell the birds they had made no mistake in picking his tree instead 
of some other. He wanted to tell them that this tree, strong and magnanimous, was 
ready to help anyone who had no home. But the birds did not wish to notice the 
boy. They were occupied with something of their own. He saw twigs and wisps of 
straw which they carried in their sharp beaks. Soon a nest appeared on the very top 
of the plane tree. It was placed so high that he had to throw back his head to see its 
neatly woven underside. No one could tell what was inside. It occurred to the boy 
he would do well to live there with the birds. No whip could reach him there. And if 
anyone threw stones, the birds would let him sit on their wings, and would bear him 
away. 

“Idling again!”’ the overseer yelled. 

Blows rained on the boy’s head and back. 

But much worse than the curses and blows was the master’s threat to send him 
to the flour mill two miles from the slave quarters. ‘That was the punishment for im- 
pertinent and disobedient slaves. Only a few lasted there longer than a year. That is 
why the master, who treasured his money, sent culprits there either for the winter or 
just the summer, and then had them return to the slave quarters, where the work 
was considered lighter. 

Euxenos jumped down from his bunk and stuck his head in his chiton, white 
from flour dust. The slave quarters were usually locked from outside. The overseer 
guarding the slaves would round the building time and again during the night, see- 
ing to it that no one should climb out through the window. That day, however, the 
bad weather had driven him into the slave quarters. He lay asleep, closing the exit 
with his body. 

Euxenos stepped over the sleeping man, and went outside. The wind was so 
strong he was barely able to keep on his feet. He pressed himself up against the tree 
to avoid falling. 

Something moved. Euxenos discovered it was a bird. Not one of the big storks, 
but a helpless litthe one. The wind had destroyed the nest, and the baby stork had 
fallen to the ground. 

The boy picked up the little creature carefully and held it to his chest, protect- 
ing it from the wind. He noticed that the bird’s leg was injured. So he tore off a piece 
of his chiton, and bandaged it. 

Some unusual noises, like the sighs of a sick man, could be heard above the roar 
of the wind. Raising his head, the boy saw the adult storks. They were flying in cir- 
cles and waving their large wings. Ah, they had noticed him. 

“You can fly away,” the boy shouted to them. “T’ll not abandon the little one. 
He will not become a slave! Do you hear me?”’ 

The birds seemed to have understood, waved their wings, and flew away. The 
boy went to the mill. Nothing could be heavier than the millstone. But there was 
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corn there, and no one would prevent him from feeding the baby stork. 

In the morning, the boy was found missing. Dogs were set on his trail, and 
brought his pursuers to the mill. It took some time for them to distinguish the white, 
ghostly figures moving about in the cloud of flour dust. Euxenos was turning the 
wheelstone together with the mules. 

“Fool! Others run from the mill, he has run to it. Hey, ‘Taurus and Nix, let him 
be!”’ 

The receding barks of the dogs sounded like sweet music to the boy. His heart 
gradually regained its normal beat. 

‘"Phey didn’t find you,” Euxenos whispered to the baby stork. 

The grinding of the millstones drowned out his weak voice, but the mules 
seemed to have heard him. They nodded their heads in approval, and thin flour 
dust rose from their friendly snouts. 

That morning the slaves noticed that the nest on the old plane tree had disap- 
peared. The storks were gone, and the boy had run away to the mill. It never occur- 
red to anyone, however, to associate these two happenings. 


The harbour of Tarentum was crowded with people despite the late hour. No, 
they were not there to see belated ships come in with strange animals for the next 3 
gladiators’ games. Nor did they come to meet triremes with cheap Egyptian corn. 
Titus Vinuncius, owner of an estate just outside the town, was selling his slaves. 

The wooden platform beside the ‘Temple of Juno was surrounded by a curious 
crowd. Among them were those who wanted to buy slaves. Pretty girl flutists and 
dancers had been sold in the morning, and drew the price of a thousand denarii and 
more. Then had come the teachers and philosophers who made the crowd marvel at 
their wisdom and knowledge of strange customs. By midday they were replaced by 
cooks, masseurs, scribes, and other household servants. Finally, came the turn of tull- 
ers and shepherds, who did not cost much more than a one-year-old bull. By dusk, 
the dealer offered those whom no one would have taken for nothing in the daytime: 
the weak, crippled or sick. It was hard to find a buyer for them, but the cunning 
dealer did not lose hope. 

“A foundling!” he pointed the end of his whip at a sickly adolescent. “Fifteen 
years old. Climbs trees. Ran away to join the mules at the mill.”’ 

The crowd laughed. It appreciated the dealer’s humour. He had not broken 
the rule: that of never concealing the good and bad sides of the slave on sale. 
“Climbs trees!” Of all things to say. ““Ran away to join the mules!”? Funny man! 

‘Suits me fine!’ someone shouted from the back row. ‘They flee from my 
mines! I’ll have one at least who’ll run to the mines. How much do you want for 
him?” 

‘“As much as you'll pay.” 

They began bargaining. 

That moment, a bird lended noiselessly at the boy’s feet. This occurred so sud- 
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denly, the dealer’s jaw dropped in surprise. Then, recovering, he raised his whip. 
The stork noticed the peril, but did not fly away. It merely raised its wings, as 
though wishing to protect the boy from the blow. It did the strangest thing then, 
turning its beak in the dealer’s direction. Something bright fell onto the platform 
and rolled along the boards. Before anyone did anything, the dealer covered the ob- 
ject with his body. ‘The crowd fell back. No one paid any attention to Euxenos, no 
one saw him hugging the stork and feeling for the scar on its leg. All eyes were on the 
triumphant dealer. He was holding a precious stone of extraordinary size. Such 
gems are said to come from India, where they are found by giant ants. One such 
gem can buy all the slaves of Tarentum, no, of all Calabria, perhaps of all Rome. 

Euxenos walked slowly along the road. Yellow dust covered his scratched legs 
and torn chiton. No one tried to stop him or return him to the master. Because, 
probably, all people in the locality had heard of that strange occurrence in the har- 
bour — about a slave bought by a stork. Or, maybe, there was something about the 
boy that made them leave him alone. 

Euxenos was barely able to walk. He did not see the people or the mules. He 
did not hear their speeches or shouts. The land of his childhood dreams shone viv- 
idly in his mind’s eye. 


YOUNG CAESAR 


Among those who fled from Rome at the time of Sulla’s dic- 
tatorship, was Gaius Julius Caesar, scion of a patrician clan 
related to Gaius Marius, Sulla’s adversary. The episode at 
the centre of this tale is a vivid illustration of the future dicta- 
tor’s character. 


It took no more than a few seconds. Hooks pulled up the bireme' and pirates 
jumped onto its deck. The helmsman fell with his skull crushed, while his assistant 
and the sleepy passengers were prodded along viciously across the planks to the mio- 
parona.? 

Soon, the sun rose and cast its light on the crowded captives beside the back 
mast. Among them were elderly Greek merchants with hands shaking from fear, 
a young woman with an infant, and a beardless youth who leaned on his slave’s 
shoulder. 

The youth, it seemed, was frightened less than the others. The haughtily low- 
ered ends of his lips spoke of contempt for those who had dared treat him as a plain 
mortal. And this did not go unnoticed. 


| Bireme, a vessel with two tiers of oars. 
? Mioparona, a light, manoeuvrable vessel usually used by pirates. 
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A bearded man wearing wide crimson trousers, by all evidence the pirate chief, 
approached the youth and touched him on the shoulder. 

‘““Away, you dog!” the youth said impassively. ““You’ll be punished for this.” 

The slave stepped forward in an attempt to protect his master, but the latter 
pushed him away impatiently. 

“Tl say it again,” the youth continued. “You'll be crucified.” 

The pirate chief was startled. He stepped back, evidently confused by the 
threat. He turned to the group of pirates, as though looking for protection, and 
winked to them unseen by the youth. 

That was unexpected. The brazen, heartless pirates seemed to have changed. 
Their legs would not hold them. They fell to the deck, the very picture of fright and 
repentance. The chief, who had dropped to his knees, raised his arms with humility 
towards the youth. 

“Forgive me, patrician,” he murmured. “It happens. If I had known you were 
on the ship, I’d never have dared. The night is moonless. How could I| distinguish 
a patrician among all the plebeians? And your dress is like that of the others...” 

“You dared take my clothes!” the youth interrupted the pirate. 

The latter leaped to his feet. 

‘‘Ah, the rogues! Ah, the thieves!’ he shouted. ‘‘Return the patrician’s clothes 
at once!”’ 

Frightened to death, the pirates ran to the pile of booty. Chitons, dresses, and 
bast hats flew about in the air. 

The captives beside the mast, watched with bated breath. ‘The woman with the 
child had her gaze fixed on the daring youth. She saw him as someone next to an 
emissary of the gods. 

“Stop!” the pirate chief yelled when a toga was pulled out of the pile of clothes. 
“Don’t you see this belongs to our patrician. How dare you lay your dirty hands on 
ite" 

He snatched the toga from a one-eyed pirate and raised it carefully with two 
fingers. 

‘“‘Hey, you! Look at your rags,’ he said to the pirates ““Compare them to the 
whiteness of the toga. You are unworthy of the soles of his sandals!”’ 

He slapped himself on the forehead. 

‘Sandals! The patrician stands barefoot on the deck. He may dirty his divine 
feet.” 

One of the pirates hastily found an elegant pair of sandals in the heap, and 
crept on all fours towards Caesar. 

The latter, calmly, offered the servile pirate first one of his feet, then the other. 

The pirate chief put the toga round the young man’s shoulders with reverent 
care, and the latter draped it round his body with a habitual movement. 

‘A real patrician!” the pirate chief exclaimed. “A descendant of Romulus. And 
we, little worthless men, have a person like that among us!” 
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He ordered the gangway to be lowered. A wooden ladder was hung out on the 
port side. 

Laughter filled the ship. Beards trembled, cheeks and foreheads scarred in 
countless fights, twitched. 

‘““That’s Minutius for you!”’ the one-eyed pirate yelled loudly. ‘““Well done! As 
in a theatre!” 

“That should not surprise you!” the one he had called Minutius replied. “‘Be- 
fore becoming a pirate chief, I was a mime.”’ 

‘And so,” he said to the youth, “have you understood? You may go. We don’t 
want patricians among us.” 

A hush fell. Only the slave could be heard weeping. The youth raised his head 
high and walked to the ladder. ‘This was to make it clear to everyone what a patri- 
cian should be like. 

He put first one leg then the other over the side of the ship. His head disap- 
peared from sight. The next moment they would hear a splash, and the sea would 
engulf one more victim. 

But instead of the splash they heard the dying words of the brave youth. 

‘““How happy Sulla would be to learn of Caesar’s death!” 

Almost at once, they heard the pirate chief cry out: 

‘Stop him! He must live!”’ 


‘They were sitting on the deck and talking peacefully. No longer was there any 
trace of ridicule in Minutius’s tone. 

‘So that’s what you are like, Caesar. Sulla himself said you had many Mariuses 
in your blood. ' What did you do after you fled Rome?” 

“T went to Asia. They respect eloquence there, I have heard. Today I had 
a chance to see that for myself.” 

“Let's forget it, it was a joke. Mine is a serious business. So there must be 
a laugh now and then. I have served under Marius, but when Sulla and his army 
came to Asia, | became a mime. No, Sulla gave me no rest. He looked high and low 
for Marius’s men. I had to seek safety at sea.” 

“Besides,” he added after a pause, “the sea has made me famous. Have you 
ever heard of a Roman soldier called Minutius? Or of a mime of the same name? 
Certainly, not. Yet everybody knows Minutius the pirate. Ten Greek cities pay me 
tribute not to enter their harbour. Many aristocrats pay me due homage. King 
Mithridates himself has once shaken my hand.” ? 

He bit his tongue, probably realising, that he had said too much. 

‘You haven’t said the main thing yet,’ Caesar said drily. ““What do I owe you 
for my freedom?” 


' Gaius Manus, a Roman general, head of the democratic party, a political opponent of Sulla’s. 
2 Mithridates, king of Pontus in Asia Minor, an irreconcilable enemy of Rome. 
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The pirate’s face grew pensive. 

“From Caesar I'll take nothing. You were fleeing from Sulla, weren't 
you?”’ 

The youth twitched his shoulder impatiently. 

“ [ don’t want special favours. Though I haven’t any money with me, I have 
rich friends. Just name the sum.”’ 

“T see you’re stubborn,”’ the pirate said. “‘If you want no special favours, you'll 
owe me 100,000 sestertii. You can pay when you make good.”’ 

“Why wait?” Caesar said sharply. ““My slave Andronicus will bring you a hun- 
dred thousand in forty days. Meanwhile, I'll stay aboard as hostage.” 

“We keep our hostages in a cave on an island,’? Minutius replied. ““We can’t 
wait forty days.”’ 

“But I want to stay on the ship,”’ Caesar said capriciously. “It’s moist in a cave. 
My health is weak. Physicians say I must have fresh air. I promise I’ll not be in your 
way. 

“Well, if it’s a question of health and fresh air,” the pirate mumbled reluc- 
tantly. 

In a little less than an hour the bireme parted from the mioparona, which had 
just one passenger aboard — the slave Andronicus. He leaned on the railings, his 
eyes fixed on Caesar as though he was seeing him for the last time. 

That had been the first of the forty days of Caesar’s stay on the pirate ship. He 
spent the remaining thirty-nine under an awning in the stern. The pirates went 
about their business. Caesar watched them. 

‘They escaped from warships and chased merchantmen, dropped anchor in 
coves, repaired sails, sorted the plunder, and played dice. Caesar sat under the 
awning, wrote on waxed tablets or wiped off what he had written. At times, he 
simply sat and gazed at the changing sea, now calm, now stormy. 

On occasion, in a good mood, he would stop the first passing pirate, make him 
sit at his side, and recite poetry that he had just written. 

‘The measured drone of the alien, barely comprehensible tongue made the pi- 
rate sleepy, and he would soon begin to doze. This infuriated Caesar. 

“Dolt!” he would shout. You dare to snore as I show you the beauty of Latin? 
You'll see, Pll tell them to crucify you first.” 

The pirates grinned to themselves. A funny man, this patrician. Nor did Mi- 
nutius have reason to regret the patrician’s stay aboard his ship. He would get 
a good ransom. After all, his captive was a scion of one of Rome’s most famous fami- 
lies. 

The days passed swiftly. The sun kept rising from behind the eastern hills, and 
dropping out of sight beyond the horizon, much like a bronze disc. The fortieth day 
approached. The patrician showed neither joy nor impatience. It seemed he was 
willing to stay another month or year on the ship’s deck. 

On the fortieth day of Caesar’s stay with the pirates, their ship slid into the nar- 
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row passage between two rocky islands. ‘he ship with Caesar’s ransom was to come 
there. It arrived after midday, at the appointed time. 

The slave Andronicus hastened to his master’s side. All those days he had been 
in a state of doubt. His imagination painted terrifying pictures. The pirates had 
spared the youth on that first day, but would they suffer his arrogant behaviour 
for forty days? 

But he saw Caesar alive! Alive! The loyal slave was about to embrace his mas- 
ter. The cool, imperious expression that always appeared on Caesar’s face when he 
celebrated a victory, stopped him. 

“Do you have the money?” Caesar asked impassively. 

“Yes,” the slave replied, handing him a leather purse. “Exactly a hundred 
thousand sestertii, as you said.” 

Caesar stuck his fingers into the purse, counted a number of coins, and went to 
the stern where Minutius was waiting for him. 

“This settles it, Caesar said, handing him the purse. “Exactly ninety-five 
thousand sestertil. 

‘“‘No matter,” the pirate replied taking the purse. “Five thousand isn’t money!” 

Caesar raised his left eyebrow and said, pronouncing each word distinctly: 

“Tt deducted the five thousand to pay my expenses.”’ 

He turned and walked to the gangplank without another word. 

[In the evening of that day, two ships appeared from behind a rocky promon- 
tory. They were the long Roman warships guarding the merchant fleet. The battle 
was short, for there were at least a dozen Romans to every pirate. 

Caesar behaved with indifference and unconcern. Only when things quiet- 
ened down, and the pirates were brought to one of the Roman ship with hands tied 
behind their backs, did he stand up and stretch his body. He looked around, as 
though he was the sole commander and had directed the battle, as though the sea 
and the sky and the whole world belonged to him and had been won by his endu- 
rance and cunning. 

‘The proconsul will be glad when I deliver these cutthroats,” a centurion said 
nodding at the pirates. 

“‘T think he will be happy enough to learn the pirates no longer exist,’ Caesar 
retorted coldly. 

He raised his arm, and drew a cross in the air. 

“Crucify them?” the centurion asked. “But there are Roman citizens among 
them. I'll be accused of insubordination.” 

“Refer to me,” Caesar said. ‘I’m willing to pay the expenses. Here are five 
thousand sesterti.” 

Passing by Minutius, he said: 

‘No one plays jokes on Caesar with impunity.” 

He need not have said it. Minutius understood. What he had taken for the 
whim of a spoiled youth, was part of a rigid plan. 
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A coin dating to the reign of Julius Caesar 


In that respect, Gaesar was quite unlike Marius. He rather resembled Sulla. 

Caesar went down to the hold. He did not want to see the pirates being taken 
away. No, he was not sorry for them. They deserved their fate, notably Minutius, 
who had exchanged the toga of a Roman for a pirate’s crimson trousers. 

He heard someone shout, and recognised Minutius’s voice. What did the pirate 
want? Could he not die with dignity? 

When Caesar went up on deck, the shore was barely visible. Andronicus stood 
with his back to him. 

“This — what’s his name-— Minuttus, did he say anything?”’ Caesar asked and 
was immediately sorry that he had. 

“Yes. He said you would go far,” the slave mumbled. 


THE NOTES OF BRUTUS 


In 44 B. C., on 15 March, the all-powerful Gaius Julius Cac- 
sar was killed. Marcus Junius Brutus, a man close to Caesar, 
was the moving spirit of the plot against him. This tale is 
Brutus’s confession in which he justifies his actions. [t dates to 
shortly before his suicide. 


You glanced at me and froze at the sight of the dagger. “Et tu, Brute?” Those 
were your last words and your last question to me. 

‘Two years have passed since then. And all that time, my soul quatled because 
my reply had been so harsh. Yet there were two lives behind it —- yours and mine. 
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A coin of Brutus, with two daggers and the cap of a freedman, symbol of the 
Roman Republic’s deliverance from Caesar’s tyranny 


I was not eight when I lost my father. Pompey executed him. My childish ima- 
gination conceived plans of revenge. But they extinguished themselves like sparks 
carried by the wind. All that was left in my heart was a consuming hatred for the 
killer. But since I had no way out, my frustration left a mark on me of seriousness 
and moroseness far beyond my years. I did not care for the games of other boys. 
And, as a result, though I had no idea of philosophy, I earned the nickname Philo- 
sopher. 

That was when [ first heard about you. At home they spoke of your extraordi- 
nary courage. Sitting in a corner, I would put myself in your place when recalling 
the episode aboard ship. 

Later, when you started on your amazing career, you would appear in our 
house now and then. I was terrified at facing you, a gentus. | ran away. My mother 
thought my behaviour strange. 

‘Why are you afraid of him, Marcus?” she would ask me. “He 1s really so 
nice!”’ 

Oh, women! How simple-mindedly they approach a great man. How they 
measure him with their own yardstick! 

As for me, I grew up a man. And my education was in the hands of my moth- 
er’s brother, Uncle Cato, ' who was, as I now see, the bravest of men and endowed 
with rare insight. 

I could not conceal my admiration for you, Caesar, and thus provoked Cato’s 
sharp rebuttal. 


' Cato the Younger, great-grandson of Cato the Censor. 
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‘How can you, Brutus! You don’t know people. What you see as noble is no 
more than an intriguer’s act clearing his path to power.” 

On another occasion, he said to me: 

‘Look at your idol’s extravagance. He is trying to outspend all the others. 
Don’t you think that suspicious?” 

‘‘Misers hate the generous,” was my derisive reply. ““Cowards think the brave 
reckless.”’ 

That was the beginning of my falling out with Cato, which lasted for many 
years. To keep me out of mischief, Gato sent me to study philosophy. He expected 
me to give up my childhood affections and aspirations in the company of sages, 
a long way from Rome. 

I became an Athenian student, and forgot about you for a while. The philo- 
sophers demonstrated to me the beauties of the great doctrines. I, as a neophyte, 
took delight in one philosophy today, another tomorrow, until I finally set my heart 
on the ancient Academia and the Lyceum, and rejected the Painted Porch, the Stoa 
Poecile, and the Garden of Epicurus.! 

I was particularly attracted to Plato’s Republic, which delved into the nature of 
justice and virtue. Plato convinced me there was nothing worse than a tyranny, that 
it was a brutal animal nursed by the people to trample upon the people and do them 
immeasurable harm. 

At the height of my infatuation with Plato, my new relative, Gaius Cassius, 
a man who had just married my sister, arrived from Rome. He told me about the 
session of the Senate at which Cato exposed you as a secret follower of Catiline, who 
had plotted to establish a tyranny in Rome. 

I flew at Cassius with my fists. 

‘How dare you revile Caesar,” I shouted. “Caesar would have nothing to do 
with any criminal. He simply urged the Senate to be merciful.” ? 

‘“‘What’s happening to you, Brutus?”’ Cassius had asked me in surprise. ‘““Why 
do you blame me? All Rome is talking about it. If you want to know, a crowd of 
equestrians * surrounded the Senate and did not let Caesar leave. ‘They would have 
torn him to pieces if Cicero, the consul, had not interfered. After the conspirators 
had been executed, all Rome followed Cicero to his house. It was a real triumph.” 

But what was Cicero, that eloquent advocate of Pompey’s, to me. I continued 


! Plato had his school in the gardens of Academia (hence the contemporary word academy), Plato’s 
pupil Aristotle had his school in the Lyceum gardens (hence the contemporary word lyceum), the philos- 
opher Zeno and his pupils gathered in Stoa Poccile (Painted Porch) (whence the appelation of the philo- 
sophical school of the Stoics), and Epicurus taught his pupils in the garden of his house. 

2 At the Senate sitting, Caesar opposed the death sentence passed on Catiline’s exposed followers. 
Cato, who spoke after Caesar, called for the sentence to be carried out, and by his speech created the im- 
pression that Caesar’s mildness was due to his participation in the conspiracy. 

3 The equestrians were the second Roman estate. They were large landholders and usurers outside 
the Senate. 
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to dream of you, my Caesar. I followed your successes in Spain, and awaited your 
return to Rome with impatience, hoping to see you. 

And see you I did. We studied each other in silence. 

‘So that’s how you look, Brutus,” you said first. ““Brutus, the philosopher. 
No, you do not resemble the one on the Capitoline Hill.' Yours is a different 
face.” 

“Yes, others have said the same thing,” I said. ‘““But my father resembled the 
old Brutus so closely it was as though the statue was cast from my father’s death 
mask.” 

A wrinkle ran across your high forehead. You looked absently about you. 

‘I knew your Father,” you said after a pause. ‘“‘He was a good man, and fought 
for a good cause. And your mother is of a clan no less ancient. Servilius said to me 
she was a descendant of Servilius Ahala, the one who killed Spurius Maelius, the tri- 
bune of the people, for his alleged predilection for tyranny.” 

[ was surprised at your using the word “‘alleged”’, and said as much. 

“Well, Brutus,” you replied, ““Spurius wanted to write off everybody’s debts. 


' There was a statue on the Capitoline Hill of the Brutus who had been the first Roman consul, who 
drove the Etruscan kings out of Rome, and who executed his sons for their involvement in the plot to se- 
cure the return of the Etruscans. 
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Cicero 





Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus wanted to give land to the people. ‘They, too, were 
killed. But were they tyrants? Were Agis and Cleomenes, the Spartan kings, tyrants? 
Had they not destroyed the tyranny of the Spartan nobility?” 

“What about Catiline?” I asked. “Didn’t he too want to wipe the slate clean 
and cancel all debts? What do you think of Catiline?” 

You evaded my question and changed the subject. 

But the same question arose a few years later, exciting all Rome. By that time, 
vou had already concluded an alliance with Pompey and Crassus, those two crea- 
tures of Sulla’s. It was thanks to their backing that you became consul. Your 
follower Clodius sought the banishment of Cicero as the man who had made sure of the 
execution of Catiline’s followers. This showed that the rumours of your participation 
in Catiline’s conspiracy had not been groundless. ‘That was when I, like all the 
others who cared for the republic, realised that Cato had been right. 

I found my mother trying on a pearl pendant in front of a bronze mirror. 

“Congratulations on your purchase,” I said to her. “The pendant suits you 
well.” 

“Purchase?” she replied, facing me. “How could you think I would spend 
a million sestertii? It’s a gift from the consul...” 

She said “‘consul’’, for she did not want to call you by name. You did not stint 
money on women and politics. [ felt the blood rush to my face. 

‘“‘He’s a tyrant. I hate him,” I had exclaimed, and ran out of her chamber. 

“Yet he’s very fond of you,” my mother shouted. 

Worst of all, Mother had not been wrong. I had many a confirmation of your 
fondness for me. 


: 
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Cato 





J had been in the Forum on the day they voted to give land holdings to Pom- 
pey’s veterans. | saw a basket of manure overturned onto the head of your col- 
league, consul Bibulus. He and other opponents of that act were stoned. Pompey’s 
veterans drew their daggers. And the law was enacted. You introduced one more 
clause: to distribute the land of Campania to those who needed it, dispossessing its 
lawful owners. The frightened Senate acquiesced. Cato was the only one who dared 
vote against it. So you ordered your guardsmen to take him to prison directly from 
the speaker’s platform. A few steps away from the prison, the tribune of the people 
ordered the guardsmen to let him go. 

I had spent the rest of the day with Cato. After he heard what had accumulat- 
ed in my heart against you, he accepted my apologies, and said in parting: 

“You have no idea, the scoundrel will stop at nothing!” 

That time, too, Cato was right. The richest imagination could not have fore- 
seen what you did. A few days after you had ordered Cato’s arrest, for example, the 
informer Vettius spoke at a sitting of the Senate. Three years before, he had accused 
you of participating in Catiline’s conspiracy. This time he exposed the plot on Pom- 
pey’s life who had by then become your son-in-law. And all those who had the 
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slightest reason to dislike Pompey, myself included, were accused of conspiracy. To 
be sure, I was cast in a passive role. Bibulus, who was said to have given Vettius 
a dagger for the assassination, was declared its leader. 

Never before had the ancient walls of the Senate heard such out-and-out lies. 
For a few instants, they seemed to paralyse the Senators. An oppressive silence de- 
scended upon the chamber interrupted by barely audible sniffs and sighs. ‘Then, the - 
chamber seemed to explode. It was filled with infuriated shouts. The Senators had 
jumped from their seats. ‘They shook their fists, and shouted: 

‘Shame! Stop the scoundrel!” 

And you, who was chairing the gathering, ' pretended ignorance. You called 
on the assembly to calm down, for the shouting referred not only to the slanderer 
but also to you, who was behind him. 

Finally, when order was restored, questions were asked. Vettius lost his calm. 
He did not show the dagger of the crime, saying he had thrown it into the Tiber 
from fear. Nor could he bring a single witness of the planned assassination. 

Your designs in making up the plot against Pompey’s life became clear: you 
wanted to remove all rivals, including myself, because I was named among the con- 
spirators. 

The indignant Senators demanded Vettius’s arrest. They demanded a caretul 
investigation. But you would not desist. You brought Vettius to the Forum, where 
he was to repeat his accusations in front of the public. This ttme my name was not 
mentioned. Instead, the list of conspirators included the name of Lucullus, who was 
so old he had no interest in anything save exotic dishes. 

You proved a poor dramatist. The play you had invented flopped. Vettius was 
led away to prison, and the following morning the public learned of his suicide. Peo- 
ple in Rome jested: “‘Vettius not only had Caesar’s voice, but also his hands — and 
killed himself with them.” 

Now, my hatred for you mingled with shame. I was ashamed that you had 
once been my idol, and that my mother still loved you. I had the feeling that people 
| were laughing at me. Innocent remarks sounded to me like dirty hints. ” 

] The only thing I could do was flee, and I did. Pamphylia was the place I chose 
| for my self-imposed exile. I hoped to take up philosophy. Then I learned that you 
' 
| 








| and your friends had banished my uncle Cato to Cyprus. I hastened to join him, 

| and we occupied ourselves revising the legacy of the Cypriot king, who had commit- 
| ted suicide. 

Naturally, word of your victories in Gaul and Britain reached Cyprus. Wit- 

nesses said you had no equal in endurance and tenacity. They said you were always 

in front of the soldiers on the march, sometimes on horseback, with uncovered head 


' One of the consuls always chaired the Senate sittings. 
2 Absurd rumours were spread in Rome that Brutus was Caesar’s son. Caesar was only fifteen 
when Brutus was born. 
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irrespective of heat or cold, sun or rain. They recalled that you would stop the flee- 
ing and lead them back into battle. 

{ remembered the verse of Valerius Catullus,’ who hated you, “Hate and 
Love’. It was addressed to the sister of your henchman Clodius, whom he called 
Lesbia. I had the feeling that Catullus was expressing my own attitude towards you. 
[ hated you for being a lying politician and demagogue. And If loved you for being 
a great general who had done more for Rome’s greatness than even Marius. 

And when you parted ways with Pompey after the death of Crassus, my hatred 
for you diminished, while my affection grew stronger than ever. 

Upon returning to Rome, I took your side publicly. ‘That was when I wrote my 
piece, “Contra Pompey”’, and you, who were by then not only a great conqueror 
but also a famous writer, praised my style. 

Again I had parted ways with Cato (who was by then my father-in-law). Cato 
believed you were more dangerous than all the Gauls, Germans and Britons com- 
bined. I put this down to his blindness. But it had turned out that I was the blind 
one. 

The events followed one another with breathtaking rapidity. Your quarrel 
with the Senate divided the country into two camps. You insisted on being given 
consular powers. The Senate refused, and rightly. So you took Rome by force. You 
achieved what neither Hannibal nor Spartacus had been able to achieve. You de- 
clared yourself dictator, and became a tyrant. 

I fled from Rome to Macedonia, where Pompey was gathering enemies of 
tyranny under his banner. There, I joined the camp of my father’s killer. You were 
to blame for it, Caesar, you and your insatiable lust for power. 

‘Trumpets resounded in the morning. Pompey had finally decided to engage 
you. Slaves brought me a charger. I took my place in the line of attack. You had 
your hand-picked infantry, which showered us with arrows. And we retreated, los- 
ing half our horsemen. My charger was hit and fell. I lost consciousness. 

Regaining my senses at dusk, I hid in a swamp, wandering about all night with 
mud up to my ankles. Cane cut at my face and naked shoulders. “I deserve every bit 
of this,” I kept thinking. “It was an evil day when I joined Pompey’s camp.” 

I had made peace with my father’s killer, with that pompous nonentity. With 
a troop twice as large as Caesar’s, he had failed, and thus destroyed the republic. 

In the morning, on reaching the little town of Larissa in Thessaly, I asked for 
a wax tablet, and wrote on it: “Caesar, I am alive.” 

You sent for me, and walked out of the camp to meet me. During our embrace 
I felt the tears on your cheeks. Not until after your death did I learn that before the 
battle you had ordered your legates and centurions to spare my life at all costs. 

I returned to Rome with you. How much better if I had been killed in battle. 
Though you proclaimed yourself dictator, you had really become uncrowned king. 


' Catullus, a great Roman poet (87-57 B.C.) who stygmatised Julius Caesar in his poetry. 
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When you were preparing to cross into Africa against Gato who had gathered 
the last remaining champions of freedom, you promised to appoint me ruler of Gi- 
salpine Gaul. That was payment for my betrayal, and I accepted it. My spirit was 
crushed, my will broken. Though I loathed myself, I accepted your sop. And again 
I read Plato’s Republic and his disquisitions about the people in a tyrannical state 
becoming the tyrant’s unwilling helpers 

Soon you returned from Africa, and with you came word of Cato’s heroic end. 
Cato refused to accept mercy out of your hands. He withdrew to read Plato’s book 
about the immortality of the soul in the light of a lamp at night, and died as a philo- 
sopher should, setting me an example. ’ 

While you were away in Africa fighting with the sons of Pompey, I became 
friendly with Cassius. After his return from Parthia, where he covered himself with 
undying glory in an evil war, ? he and I had fought together on Pompey’s side. You 
had spared his life, as you had spared mine. Both of us were broken. That brought 
us together. 

Would you like to know who had first suggested killing you? We were returning 
from philosophical readings at Cicero’s. Cassius put his hand on my shoulder. 

‘““My friend,” he said, ‘““Today, during the amazing revelations of our teacher ° 
about the arrangement of the universe, it occurred to me...” 

‘““Me too!’ I exclaimed. 

‘About Caesar...’’ Cassius said. 

‘About our revenge,” I added. 

This was before your return from Spain and your magnificent triumphs, and 
before Rome was filled to the brim with your statues, before a month in the calen- 
dar * was given your name, and before you were given the title “father of the coun- 
try’ and granted lifelong dictatorship. 

Cassius and me attended the gathering at which Anthony, your associate, held 
a diadem over your head °. He pretended to do it on the spur of the moment. For an 
instant you studied the crowd, waiting for it to applaud. But the crowd was silent. 
Seeing this, you pushed the diadem away with your hand. And the Forum burst 
into applause. The act had failed, just as the previous one with Vettius. ‘The gods 
endowed you with many gifts: you were a great general, a great actor, a great gam- 
bler, a great writer of history, and a great orator. But you were no playwright, 
though a past master at intrigue. You lacked a sense of proportion. 

That was when I ran to the Capitolium. Wandering among the statues of an- 


! Tn ancient times, suicide was called philosophical death. 

2 Gaius Cassius was a questor in Crassus’s campaign against Parthia. After Crassus’s defeat and 
death in 53 B. C. Cassius had, as ruler of Syria, repulsed the Parthians when they attacked that province. 

3 Cassius called Cicero ‘“‘teacher’”’. Later, Cicero was executed as inspirer of Caesar’s assassins. 

* The seventh month of the calendar, July, sull bears Julius Caesar’s name. 

5 Diadem, the token of royal power which Caesar aspired to. 
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cient kings and generals, I came upon the statue of my forebear. Its bronze por- 
trayed his irrepressible willpower, his fierce determination to go to the end. He had 
been no philosopher. He had been a soldier. His nature was closer to that of Cassius. 

I spotted an inscription on the bronze shoulder. No, not an old one in Etruscan 
lettering. [t was an inscription in chalk, possibly made the day before: “‘Poor Brutus! 
You executed your sons and left no posterity. The kings have no one to fear!” 

“Tgnoramus!” I shouted, addressing my words to the writer. ““You weren’t beat- 
en enough as a child. Brutus executed his two elder sons. My clan is descended from 
the youngest!”’ 

The month of March was approaching its middle. The morning of the ides of 
March was bright and sunny. Vettius had anticipated my future role. I hated Pom- 
pey, but never bad any intention of killing him. Now, I had decided to kill you. The 
roles were distributed. We had picked the place of the execution: the portico sur- 
rounding the theatre of Pompey. You left his statue intact for everyone to admire 
your magnanimity. The defeated were no object of revenge. The fleeing Pompey 
had fallen at the hands of a wretched Egyptian slave. You shall fall at the hands of 
Senators, and mine too. It will be a public execution. The gilded chair that you sit 
upon shall be placed beside Pompey’s statue. You shall fall at his feet and your 
blood shall flow as plentifully as the blood you have spilled all over the world. 

I walked out to the atrium. There, beside the wax images of our ancestors, lay 
a dagger in an old frame. It was my mother’s relic. It appears that Servilius had 
used it to kill Spurius Maelius. 

] Jaid my hand on the dagger when I heard steps. 

Looking around, I saw my wife. 

‘Portia, why aren’t you asleep? It is still very early!” 

‘Asleep? This morning?”’ she exclaimed. ““You had a bad dream, and I heard 
you speak your secret. Why did you not share it with me?” 

“It is not just my secret,” I tried to remonstrate. 

“But you forget whose daughter I am,” she said. ‘‘Pompey killed your father. 
Caesar killed mine. If I had been a man I should long since have done what you 
have decided to do.” 

She pressed the dagger into my hand. 

‘Take it, and may Cato’s will prevail.” 

In another hour I had come to Pompey’s portico. The Senators had already as- 
sembled. My friends had come. You were late. We wondered if there had been 
a traitor among us, and your usual luck would prevail. 

Ah, but there came your litter. I felt panic. And, seeing how pale I was, you 
asked: “Brutus, what has happened to you?” 

Descending from the litter, you walked to your chair. We crowded around you. 
Someone tore the toga off your shoulders. Blows rained down upon you. When I 
raised my dagger, your glance slid over my face and fixed itself on the steel 
blade. 
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“Et tu, Brute!” Those were your last words and your last question to 


VIRGIL 


In 41 B. C., during the civil wars, Augustus, known as Oc- 
tavian before he seized one-man power, expropriated the 
land of many Etruscans and gave it to his soldiers. Thirty- 
year-old Publius Vergilius Maro, of Mantua, was among 
those whose father’s land was expropriated. 


A man in a crude robe walked along the side of the road. Like ail other roads, 
this one, too, cutting across old Etruria like a sword, would finally bring him to 
Rome. But would Rome open its gates to him? And if so, would he get back his fath- 
er’s holding? Or would he, Virgil, become a pitiful client of one of Rome’s wealthy 
men? Or, still, would he pass day after day waiting for handouts of bread and for 
gladiators’ games? 

“Rome! Rome!” Virgil repeated the bristling short word differently each 
time — with hope, with desperation, with anger, and contempt. The order to take 
his land from him came from Rome. What do present-day Romans know of land? 
Have they ever mustered it in their hands? Have they ever ploughed it, going to the 
field without a stitch of clothes as custom required? Have they ever shed their sweat 
upon it, or lain beneath an oak split by lightning, or grazed goats in nutgroves? For 
them who spent days and nights carousing, land had neither colour nor smell. ‘They 
did not feel its soul. Yet it was on them that a tiller’s fate depended. They could 
return his land if they wished. But how to reach their cold hearts? With rhetoric? But 
he, Virgil, had not finished the school or rhetoricians. His speech was as slow as a 
river flowing across a plain. Connections? No, his dead father had no influential 
relatives. His verse? But would the Romans, who worshiped war alone, respond to 
his simple rural songs? 

Virgil had sent a scroll of his verse to Maecenas. How would the man take to it? 
Perhaps single Virgil out among the dozens who came to his white-columned 
house? Perhaps he would rush up and say: “I have read your verse, my Publius. You 
are the Roman Homer. No, Etruscan not Roman. You come from Mantua. I come 


| Brutus and Cassius spent the last two years of their lives in exile. Brutus had begun to wonder if 
the killing of Caesar was justified. Caesar’s successors, Anthony and his adopted son Octavius, the future | 
Augustus, were striving for the same thing that Caesar had striven for. But they lacked his tolerance and 
magnanimity. Cicero and hundreds of other champions of the aristocratic republic were persecuted and 
killed. Brutus and Cassius gathered a large army in Asia. They shipped it to Europe and made camp in 
Macedonia near the city of Philippi. Here, after being defeated, Brutus and Cassius committed suicide. 
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from Clusium. My forebears were kings. Yours, I am sure, were priests. And you, 
my Publius, are a magician.” 

Virgil smiled sadly, knowing he was going too far in his dreams. ‘Yes, my fore- 
bears were priests,’ he said to himself. “‘Hence my name, Maro, the same as Apol- 
lo’s priest whom Homer extolled. But my father was a tiller, and also kept bees. Now 
the beehives and the land belong to one of Octavian’s veterans. I want neither glory 
nor fame. All I want is my land back.” 

Virgil seated himself on a treestump beside the road. Stone-girded peaked Et- 
ruscan burial mounds rose to right and left. ‘They were reminiscent of the nipples of 
a giant she-wolf lying on its back. Romulus and other Roman kings had sucked the 
milk of wisdom from these nipples. ‘The Etruscans had taught them to build sewers, 
to erect bridges and temples, and also the art of writing and of the theatre. The arts 
| rose to illumine the country like the sun. Then satiety came with the gratification of 
wishes, with wealth. 

But what was this? The oblique rays of the evening sun? Or a cobweb of invisi- 
ble threads? Or the strings of a long departed world? Virgil touched them, and they 
spoke in the voices of his ancestors, they sang like the petals of a flower, like the pure, 
ringing jets of a mountain stream. It was inspiration, a gift of the Muses. Virgil 
crossed an unseen line, beyond which lay the intangible. Now he could be a tree 
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or a budding flower, he could go down to the nether world or ascend to the stars. He 
could spin his narrative in the name of any hero he liked. 

“I?ll pick Aeneas,” the poet thought. ‘‘He was a wanderer and an outcast like 
me. Troy had been taken from him like Mantua was from me. He departed, carry- 
ing his old father on his back. And I carry my father’s love for my land. Aeneas’s de- 
scendants founded Rome. But he could have stayed in Carthage with Dido, the 
queen who fell in love with him. If that had happened, sheep would still be grazing 
where the Forum stands today. Instead of marble palaces there would be thatched 
huts on the Palatine. And Hannibal would not have crossed the Alps in his march 
on Rome. Nor would Roman legions be stationed on the Rhine and Danube. And 
godless veterans would not chase farmers off their land. And me, I would not be 
writing my verse in the language of the Romans but in that of my ancestors. Yes, 
everything would have been different. But even Aeneas had no power over his past. 
He could change nothing. But the future — every step he made could mean some- 
thing.”’ 

Virgil followed the road to Rome. He had a heavy jaw, and pink cheeks be- 
neath the tan on his face. From afar, this tall, slightly hunched man with long bony 
arms, might have been taken for a shepherd. But those who saw his eyes were blinded. 
It would strike them that nothing was impossible for this man. Maecenas would 
open the doors of his house to him. Augustus would speak to the end of his long life 
of how he had met the dispossessed Mantuan. And someone would write of his as yet 
unfinished Aeneid that Roman writers and those of Greece should pay heed to it for it 
was more important even than the //zad. 

Yet he would not be satisfied, and begged on his deathbed that the Aeneid 
should be consigned to the flames. It was published, however, and his contempo- 
raries took it as the salvation of Troy, restored in his poetry. To his last breath, 
Virgil would think he had accomplished nothing, that the best lines were yet un- 
written. 


OVID 


Emperor Augustus banished the great Roman poet, Ovid, to 
the north-western shore of the Black Sea, where he died after 
many unsuccessful attempts to obtain permission to return 
home. 


The waves had not yet washed away the outlines of his body in the sand when 
the swimmer’s black head was already barely visible in the open sea. From afar on 
that autumn day it could be taken for a bird swimming. 

A few minutes before, he had lain on his stomach, letting wet sand trickle 
thoughtlessly between his fingers. The wind tousled his hair despite the linen ribbon 
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that bound it. Lazy bullocks were chewing the cud amid the canes girdling the lake. 
It was peaceful all around. And the waves lapping round the ankles were like 
a child’s caress. 

Yet suddenly the man rose to his feet. His sensitive hearing had caught alien 
sounds. It was the Romans— walking, talking animatedly, and laughing. 

The shepherd compressed his fist tightly, as though he had his fingers round an 
enemy’s throat. He flung himself into the sea and swam towards the flat elongated 
spit. The Getae, denizens of these parts, had nicknamed him Tagged for the welts 
and scars he bore on his body. No one knew his real name, for he had been sold into 
slavery when still a child. It was said he had spent many years on a Roman trireme, 
pulling the heavy oar. ‘That had embittered him. He had no family. The wives and 
daughters of the fishermen avoided him. He would not look people in the eyes. He 
spoke a strange language, mixing Greek and Latin words with the dialect of his own 
people. But he could read as fluently as those who came to the fishing village from 
the city to gather tribute. It was strange that he never went to Tomi! and that 
he hid himself when Romans came into sight, though, in fact, he had nothing to 
fear. 

The shepherd came out of the water, shook himself, and walked along the spit 
to where yellow-trunked pines rose amid the sandy mounds built by the wind. 

A boat on the shore caught his eye. How had he failed to notice it before? There 
was someone here. [he next moment the shepherd saw a hunched human figure. 
The stranger sat with his back to the sea. The wind toyed with his grey hair. Sud- 
denly, the man rose, and the shepherd saw his white Roman toga. A Roman! Prob- 
ably one of those who had come by ship from Tomi. There was no place one could 
hide from them. He made up his mind at once. This one would pay for everything. 
That was the only way to banish a past that pressed down on him like a rock. He 
pulled out his curved knife. He had been taught to throw it, and never missed even 
from a distance of ten steps. 

That instant the shepherd heard a sob. He looked round, for he could hardly 
believe the old man in a toga was weeping. Yet there was no one else. A weeping 
Roman! He had thought Romans had no feelings and only made others weep. The 
shepherd waited. The astonishing Roman had begun to sing. And his song was as 
wide as the Danubius during the spring floods. How come there was so much staid 
wisdom, sad meditation, and sorry grief in the usually croaking Roman tongue? 
This Roman was a singer. And singers were the favoured of the gods. Even wild 
beasts did not touch them. Dolphins stuck their heads out of the waves and listened 
to their singing. 

The shepherd put away his knife, and walked slowly towards the singer. He 
waited until the Roman ended his song, and asked: 


' Tomi, a Greek city on the shore of the Black Sea near the estuary of the Danube. Now the Ro- 
manian port of Constanta. 
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“What are you singing, stranger?” | 

The Roman turned. His forehead was wrinkled, but his eyes stil] had their 
youthful sparkle. There was no fright in them, nor surprise. 

‘‘T sing of my country, from which fate has separated me,” the Roman replied. 
‘Tt is ten years since | was banished from Rome to this deserted and unhappy land, — 
ten years that I look upon this sea of an indefinite blue, as though Neptune had been 
reluctant to use more dye for it. No one hereabouts understands my songs. I put | 
them down on papyrus and send them to Rome.” 

“Yet you have something to remember,” the shepherd said, “for I judge you | 
were happy in your own country.” 

““Yes, remembrances is all I have.” 

“But remembrances differ,’ the shepherd said. ‘Some help you live —so you 
live in the past and present. Others are like a chain, pulling you down.” 

The Roman raised his head. He had not expected those wise words to come 
from a barbarian. 

“You have spoken well of remembrances. Every human being must have a fu- 
ture. Yet I have lost everything aside from my life, and each day I feel more bitter. 
My Roman frieads have forgotten me. My Fabia writes me no longer. Yet how she 
wanted to follow me into exile. I would not take her in the hope she would obtain 
a pardon for me in Rome. Years passed. There has been no pardon. Augustus re- 
fused to change his mind. My pitiful songs did not soften his stern heart. And the new 
ruler is still worse. He hates me and my songs. The Danubius will sooner change 
course than I shall be allowed to return to Rome.” 

The shepherd felt compassion for this astonishing man. The Roman had wept 
from impotence to change his fate. He had no future. 

After a pause, the singer raised his drawn face. The huge burning eyes looked 
into the world with expectation, but there was a disquiet in them. | 

“I had not hoped to meet anyone here,” he said. “I had always thought this | 
spit was deserted. I came to take leave of my life. But since fate was kind enough to 
bring you, I venture to ask for a favour. My hands are not accustomed to holding 
a sword. I have never yet inserted steel into living flesh. My blow may be uncertain, 
and death would take a long time coming.” 

The Roman bent down and picked up his sword off the sand. Its wide blade 
sparkled in the sun. 

“Here, take it.” 

The shepherd jumped back. There was horror in his eyes. 

“No, no. I cannot-— I will not kill. I have seen too much death and suffering.” 

The shepherd had abandoned his intention to take the Roman’s life. Why? 
‘This Roman,” he thought, “‘is not like the others. He is too good for Rome. What 
a pity that he cannot live without his city. Why could he not be content here, amid 
these pines, these forests on the horizon?”’ 

“Stop!” the Roman shouted. “I beg you in the name of all the gods, stop!” 
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The shepherd kept on running along the spit, ankle-deep in the sand. “‘Every- 
one has accounts to settle,” he thought. “But I cannot kill.” 

‘“Pake my boat,” he heard the Roman shout. “Sink it in the sea. I want no one 
to know how Ovid died.” 

The shepherd headed for the boat. “Ovid,” he repeated. ““The man’s name is 
Ovid.’ He had never heard the word before, but the Roman whose name it was, 
was certainly different from the others. 


MY NAME 


‘‘Banished to Cercina, he endured an exile of fourteen years. 
Then the soldiers who were sent to slay him, found Gracchus 
on a promontory. He begged a brief interval in which to 
write his last instructions to his wife Alharia...” 


Publius Cornelius Tacitus 


The papyrus, son of the Nile, rustled on my knees. It had been a plant, and was 
now ascroll. It had endured floods and droughts, the splash of oars and the flapping 
of sails, and also the shouts of birds, in its short life. But it would encompass all of my 
life too. 

The sun had reached the lion’s mark. The shadow of the maples fell upon the 
stone slabs of the Forum, forming intricate designs reminiscent of old Chaldean writ- 
ings. I saw a long-since forgotten world. Roman legions had not yet come there, and 
the predatory shadow of our eagles had not yet fallen on the tombs of ancient 
kings. 

Then I heard my name. It was spoken to someone sitting in a litter. The silk 
screen was drawn aside. A young woman looked out at me. Her eyes were daring, 
but there was sorrow upon her lips. How to combine this challenge and this sad 
smile? 

“Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus,” you said melodiously, and raised your brows 
in wonder. “‘A Gracchus in our time!” 

My name! It has always been my curse. But it .1s not given us to choose our 
names. I am Sempronius. You are Julia. My great-grandfather had been a famous 
tribune of the people, yours an unknown municipal equestrian. My father died 
a plain equestrian, yours was a life-long tribune and emperor. More, he had been 
deified. He is worshipped in temples. The Greeks call this metamorphosis. By the 
will of the gods enamoured young men turn into flowers, proud matrons into stone, 
a lock of hair into a constellation, and people’s rule into tyranny. 

But, oh, how often do names fail to keep up with the transformation! We call 
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a tyranny a republic, we call tyrants fathers of the country, we call usurers Roman 
equestrians, and beggars quirites. 

My mother Antistia left my father for a rich libertine. Occupied with his land 
deals, Father entrusted my education to servants. My first tutor was a Greek slave 
from Alexandria. There was no trace about him of the noble Blossius who had 
brought up the Gracchus brothers. My tutor did not care about the fate of ruined 
farmers. He loved mimes and actors, and gladly endured a flogging rather than miss 
a theatrical performance. And he took me, an infeeling, witless child, along. One 
day, I imitated an actor’s indecent gesture in my father’s presence. So my tutor was 
sent to the village to turn the millstone. His place was taken by a dried-up, hunch- 
backed Syrian who had been copying scrolls all his life. His bald head was as full of 
parables as a sack was of peas. Oh, the wisdom born in the vestibules and slave 
quarters! Oh, those hares who extolled the king of beasts! Oh, the stupid asses 
flogged for wanting to change their master! 

Then came the school of rhetoric. | had to don a toga of outworn words that 
had lost all meaning. I was a mere puppet, and lived in an artificial world among 
other puppets. This bothered no one. You may not believe what you say, but you 
make others believe it-- make them weep over the stoicism of the long-suffering An- 
dromache! Oh, the Andromaches in your family!! Who saw their tears? Who cared 
about their Sree Rhetoric! I was told it was the greatest of all arts essential to any- 
one who wished to regain his clan’s past glory. But my speech was halting, and my 
words colourless. 

‘You are no Gracchus,” the rhetor wailed. ““Where is the depth of Tiberius? 
Where is the booming voice of Gaius?” 

Did they think a void could give birth to thunder? T ask you: Where is the Fo- 
rum of the Gracchuses? Where are the thousands of eyes fixed on the orator? Where 
are the hands yearning for the soil? Where, finally, is the vicious hiss of ill-wishers? 
You who settle the fate of the world in bedenamibers and studies, you who mourn 
the death of eloquence meant for the Forum! 

Aye, what would I say from the rostrum? Would I speak of the peace that Au- 
gustus has enforced? Speeches -—we are tired of them. Or should I speak of the 
granting of land to plebeians? Land! Let barbarians work it. Better tell me who will 
win the games in the amphitheatre. ‘The Samnite or the Gaul? Kill, kill! 

I wanted the office of magistrate. But the divine Augustus struck my name off 
the list. You must know your father. No, I was not involved in anything wrong. 
| never broke the law. I avoided carousals where the wine loosened tongues. But 
Augustus feared that dangerous thoughts were hidden beneath my sham obedience; 
the name of Gracchus could well be the banner of revolt... 

What made you leave the litter and offer me your hand? My appearance? But 
women never showed me predilection. They preferred bolder men, men more dar- 


' Here family means servants and slaves. 
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ing. Was it my bravery? Oh, no! You were fed up with your husband’s victories in 
[llyria and Germany. You were attracted by my mutinous name. Later, you were 
pleased when people exclaimed on seeing us together: ‘‘Julia and Sempronius 
Gracchus.”’ ‘There was something unnatural in that combination of names, just as in 
a centaur or chimera. 

Yes, you were attracted by the glory of my forebears. I was surprised that you 
knew more about them than I. Remember, we roamed among the green-stained 
bronze statues in the Forum. They came alive in your stories. It was as though you 
had not simply read ‘Titus Livius, but had lived among ancient kings and bearded 
consuls.' But most of all you were attracted by tribunes of the people. We climbed 
the Capitolium, and you showed me the place where Tiberius Gracchus had fallen 
under a hail of stones. And when we came to the place where Gaius died, you put 
your hands on my shoulders, and said: “‘Wake up, Gracchus!”’ 

My first impression had been correct. You came to Rome from another world. 
You should have been born a warlike Amazon racing across the Scythian steppe, 
hugging your horse’s mane or negotiating the rapids of the Danaprius in a little boat 
on a dark night. 

You were denied the freedom of choice extolled by our exiled Ovid. A morose 
and suspicious husband, your father’s adopted son and heir. All Rome hated him. 
Yet you had to obey. You were sacrificed to the most tyrannical of all newly-fledged 
deities, the needs of the state. A husband had been appointed for you. Friends and 
companions were chosen for you. All your life was modelled in days and hours. But 
you tore up the tenets! You, Julia, were born a rebel. 

You who trod along the edge of the abyss, liked to test fate. Remember, we 
once went to see the red-bearded Chaldean? He gazed at the sky of Rome in the 
night and found a lonely star on its very edge. “You will have no love and no 
friends,” the Chaldean had said through his nose, “Your father will repulse you, 
only your mother will follow you.” 

Your bright lips were twisted in a bitter smile. 

“You see, my Sempronius,” you said, “‘the stars say I shall be alone, yet you 
swear eternal love...” 

The Chaldean was right. The fury of Augustus was horrifying. He loved him- 
selfin you, and hated you when he learned you were with me. Oh, rocky island. The 
endless noise of the waves. For you. And a similar place for me. Banishment. Four- 
teen years of aloneness—— without books, without hope. One could well become 
a beast and forget how to think. 

But this bare rock was my rostrum, and the sea all round it my Forum. I let it 
judge my life. Whose fault was it, Julia, that you and I were born so late? I accused 
the hypocritical age of crimes against humanity, of dishonour, of concealing the 


' Romans did not shave until the 3rd century B. C. Hence, the old Roman consuls were called bear- 
ded. 
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truth. Periods of pain, hurt, and despair followed one another. The waves would 
grieve with me, lapping and applauding in approval. Now and then, I would stun 
them with my suffering, and an impetuous fury would grip the sea. I’d call for 
a storm. It was my salvation. Then I saw the boat from afar. I knew it would come. 
Your father Augustus has died. Your former husband has become emperor, and he 
would never forgive. 

The dolphins circled the boat in alarm. It seemed they wanted to block its way. 
The wind held its breath. The sails were lifeless. But, urged on by an evil will, the 
oars moved up and down inexorably. 

I have filled the papyrus. One does not lie on the edge of the abyss. I am not 
sorry, Julia. You gave me back my name and the dignity of a Gracchus. 


FORS FORTUNA 


The tale, based on a true event, dates to the times 
of Nero (54-68 A. D.). 


The youth wiped his perspiring forehead. The pink cheeks, lost look, old- 
fashioned hat, much-mended toga, and uncertain stance — everything about him 
betrayed the provincial. 

The crowd flowed past him. He was pushed and prodded on all sides. Rome 
was busily alive, as usual in these afternoon hours. Silver clinked on the money- 
lender’s table. The priests of Bellona’ howled frenziedly and beat their copper 
shields. A beggar asked loudly for alms; in his hand he held a piece of ship’s wreck- 
age. Vendors of mashed peas did their best to outshout vendors of steamed beef who 
shrilly praised their wares. Septimius, as the youth was called, stopped passers-by 
a few times, showing them the tablet with the address. But they were in too much of 
a hurry to pay attention. One of them, an ageing morose man, gave him a piece of 
his mind: 

‘“There’s no rest from you! Country bumpkins should stay in the country!” 

Septimius, too, was beginning to think he would have done better to stay at 
home. For half a day he had been walking about Rome, and no one could tell him 
where to find his uncle. Yet in Ariminum,? which was Septimius’s home town, 
everyone thought his uncle an important person. Father had instructed him to be 
respectful and to remember that his uncle served the emperor himself: if he took 
a liking for Septimius, he would help him make his way im life. 

Strange that no one knew Uncle here, the young man thought, or, perhaps, 


' Bellona, goddess of war in Roman mythology, related as companion, sister or wife to Mars, the 
god of war. 
? Ariminum, a city in Northern Italy on the shore of the Adriatic. 
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they knew him but wouldn’t say. Unkind people. If anyone from Rome or some 
other city should come to Ariminum, we’d walk him to the place he’d be looking for. 
And on the way we’d tell him what the person was like, how many children he had, 
and if he had any marriageable daughters. Here in Rome everyone was occupied 
with his own affairs and seemed to be in a terrible hurry. 

Dusk had fallen. The emptying streets and squares looked larger, the buildings 
more majestic, but Septimius paid no heed to the beauty of night-time Rome. He 
was tired and hungry. 

Picking a column fronting a tall building, Septimius squatted with his back 
against it, pulled piece of flat bread from his leather bag, and began eating. Togas, 
Greek chitons, transparent silken garb, sandals, and soldiers’ boots, flashed by be- 
fore his eyes. Water-carriers made their presence known with loud shouts. Someone 
in a nearby house was singing. And someone else was hammering iron despite the 
late hour. It was the music of a large city, and it made Septimius sleepy. 

He was awakened by someone’s yell of despair, mingled with curses and blows. 
He rubbed his eyes, and saw a band of robbers attacking slaves carrying a screened 
litter with a few others lighting their way with torches and lanterns. ‘The slaves took 
to their heels, dropping the litter and the torches. A stocky little man in a woollen 
cap was in charge of the robbers. Lively sparkling eyes stood out on his pink face, 
usual for red-heads. 

Septimius acted without hesitation. He was good at fisticuffs, and had no trou- 
ble in disposing of two or three of the robbers. The redheaded one abandoned the 
litter and ran in his direction. Judging by the smile on his face, he was glad rather 
than vexed by the sudden appearance of a new adversary. But the robbers did not 
want the redhead to be hurt. They saw to it that he should not become involved in 
a fight. Someone tripped Septimius, and something heavy crashed down on his head 
as he fell. 

When he regained his senses, he was lying on a low bedstead, and over his head 
was a ceiling adorned with frescoes portraying bizarre animals. 

“Well, how are you, young man?” he heard someone say and turned his head. 
On his right sat a thin old man in a white toga. ‘There was something majestic and 
stern in the old man’s visage, though his voice was as thin as a child’s. 

“Your first time in Rome?” he asked. 

Septimius nodded assent, while looking round in wonder at the rich decor in 
the stranger’s chamber. 

“Evidently, you'd like to know where you are,”’ the old man said, shifting clos- 
er to Septimius. ““You’re in my house. I am Quintus Cecilius, a Senator.”’ 

Septimius was silent, and the old man continued: 

“You’re a brave young man. Didn’t flinch before the pranksters.” 

‘“‘Why pranksters?’ Septimius asked. 

“Did you think they were robbers?” the old man said. “‘No, pranksters. They 
were out for a bit of fun after a heavy dinner. If 1t hadn’t been for you, they would 
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have pulled me out of the litter and flung me up and down on a tightly stretched 
robe.” 

‘So it was you in the litter?”’ Septimius said. ‘‘Why did they want to play a joke 
on you? Are they your equals? The redhead, [ noticed, was their ringleader. ‘lough, 
he was. But if he crosses my path again, Ill let him have it, rest assured.” 

“You're still young and ignorant,” the Senator growled. “Ill have you taken 
to your uncle, or all he’ll get will be your ashes. We picked up your tablet on the 
pavement. I have found out who your uncle is. A most influential person those days. 
Nero likes him. Senators, too, bow when they see him. I'l] take you to him myself at 
the Pompey theatre.” 

The Senator said he would find his uncle there, and see the theatre, which was 
rebuilt recently after a fire. He’d also see the emperor, the old man added. 

‘So the emperor will come to the theatre?” Septimius exclaimed, his eyes blaz- 
ing. 

“Certainly, as the main character! It’s worth coming all the way from Pantica- 
paeum, ! let alone Ariminum, to see the play. I tried to talk him out of it. But it was 
no use. He has many advisers these days— - mostly from among those who had once 
herded swine.”’ 

If Septimius had been less stunned by everything that had happened to him, he 
would probably have sensed the sarcasm in the old man’s words. But he noticed 
nothing, blessing the gods for having sent him this Senator. He thought with satis- 
faction that the people in Ariminum had not lied when they said his uncle was an 
important person. Plain people in the streets did not know him, but the Senator did. 


Tall, strong troopers, handpicked, stood at the entrance to the theatre. Their 
helmets and swords shone warningly. 

Septimius’s attention was attracted by the way they placed their feet, clad in 
hobnailed boots, wide apart. He thought enviously that he, too, would enjoy wear- 
ing such boots. 

‘’That’s the praetorian guard,” the Senator whispered as he descended from his 
litter. 

‘The youth sensed the old man’s fear and dislike from the way he spoke those 
words. 

At home in Ariminum, Septimius had heard of the easy life of the praetorian 
guardsmen. Other soldiers spent years on the border, amid forests and swamps, with 
barbarians all round them, amid mosquitoes and dirt, yearning for home. ‘These 
were stationed in Rome, and even Senators feared them. 

“Will they let us in?” Septimius asked. 

The latter looked at him with mocking eyes. 

“Did you think they were put here to keep people out of the theatre? Not at all. 


' Panticapaeum, a Greek colony on the Black Sea shore where the city of Kerch rises today. 
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They are to see to it that no one leaves before the end of the performance.” 

Septimius gaped. What a strange world, he thought. The theatre — like a 
mousetrap: easy to enter, hard to leave. 

‘The corridor that ran from the entrance was lined with giant statues. The steps 
of the two men resounded hollowly on the stone floor. A richly adorned wooden stair- 
case led to the first floor. There was the same kind of corridor there, only with a lot 
of doors. ‘The Senator stopped uncertainly in front of one of them, draped with 
gaudy cloth. 

‘Stay here,” he whispered to Septimius. ‘‘Your uncle is the hairdresser here. At 
the moment, he is dressing the emperor’s hair. As soon as the emperor leaves, you 
can enter. Me, I’m going to the orchestra.' If they see I’m not there, they may 
think...” 

Septimius looked at the door the Senator had pointed out. The emperor 
there! And out of all the hairdressers in Rome he had picked his uncle! Septimius 
thought proudly that Uncle had only to whisper a few words into the emperor’s ear 
and they would get back their land holding — or a couple of new bullocks. Possibly, 
the emperor would take him, Septimius, into his service. For he must have horses 
Septimius would graze and look after them. Their hides would gleam like gold! 

Septimius may have daydreamed further if the door had not opened and a man 
wearing a purple cape had not made his appearance. He had a sceptre in his right 
hand and a crown with shiny precious stones on his head. He wore a mask, but it 
was made so artfully Septimius did not even notice it. 

“The Emperor!” Septimius guessed. Exactly as he had pictured him ~~ shining, 
divine, magnificent. How happy were those who could touch his clothes or feel the 
glance of these imperious grey eyes. 

The empcror took a few steps, and a little man came running on short little 
legs, holding his hand forward. 

“The theatre is full,” the little man said. ‘People standing and people sitting 
on the floor. I had to post a few guardsmen at the door to stop anyone from enter- 
ing. Do you want us to start?” 

The emperor came up to the curtain and looked through a peephole. 

‘I’m quaking from fear,”’ he exclaimed, and took a swift step back. ““No matter 
how many times I go on stage, I can’t get rid of my fear. Can you imagine it, Tigel- 
linus? — thousands of eyes fixed upon you! They know I’m the Emperor. They want 
me to be God. My knees tremble and my mouth is dry. Besides, I have had a bad 
dream. I hope nothing happens.” 

“The Romans are long since convinced in your divine gifts,” said the little man 


' In a Greek theatre the orchestra was the place set aside for the chorus. In a Roman theatre it was 
the box for Senators. 

? Ofonius Tigellinus, chief of the praetorian guard in Nero’s time. Said to have been cruel and hy- 
pocritical. 
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whom the emperor had called Tigellinus. ““You can be sure of success!” 

‘Success is in the hands of Fors Fortuna,”’! the emperor said, pushing the cur- 
tain aside. 

Septimius heard every word of that conversation. Not that he understood. 
True, he noticed the emperor was frightened. Recalling the rumours he had heard 
in Ariminum, he thought young Nero was afraid of his countless enemies. Slander- 
ers accused him of killing his mother. They said he had driven out Seneca, his old 
tutor, and that he had surrounded himself with scoundrels. Septimius’s father 
warned him not even to mention the emperor’s name when speaking to strangers. 
There were people in Rome, he said, who listened in to what was said about the 
emperor, and reported it. They received more money for their eavesdropping than 
an honest artisan could earn im a year. 

‘There must be some truth in it,’ Septimius thought. “He has ill forebodings.” 

Septimius hurried to the door. He was about to grasp the doorknob, when the 
short-legged one whom the emperor had called Tigellinus reappeared. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, examining Septimius suspiciously. 
“Who let you in?” 

From fear, Septimius lost the power of speech. 

‘““My uncle,” he stammered after a pause. 

This made the short-legged one laugh. 

‘““My nephew? I don’t seem to recollect —” 

‘““My uncle is there,’ Septimius managed to say after a pause, pointing to the 
door. 

‘Well, why didn’t you say so? Why didn’t you say your uncle is the hairdresser? 
He is too busy —the emperor will soon come again. Follow me.” 

He took Septimius to the end of the corridor and pushed him into a corner, 

“Stay here and watch. I’ll let your uncle know you’re here. He’ll pick you up.” 

Before Septimius could thank him, Tigellinus hurried away. But what Sep- 
timius saw then captured his entire being. 

Slaves with a litter on their shoulders emerged upon the wooden platform. 
They made a few rounds, stopped, and put the litter down. Two barefoot black- 
skinned attendants raised the screen and froze, crossing their arms on their chests. 

The emperor emerged, more majestic than before. Nor was he afraid of anyone 
now. He walked with head raised high. His movements were slow and measured. 
Septimius was overcome — he would give his life to stand beside the litter instead of 
the blacks. 

Two men appeared — one thin and long-haired, in a black chiton, and the 
other fat. There was something brutal about them that Septimius did not like. The 
moment the emperor turned his head away, they signalled each other. ‘Then they 























' Fors Fortuna, Roman goddess of fortune and luck. Pictured with a rudder, a ball, and the cornu- 
copia, and sometimes blind. 
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left. The porters of the litter left too. Only the black-skinned guards stood like 
statues. 

The emperor reclined upon a mound. Music played. ‘This astonished Septimius 
for he saw no musicians anywhere. The sounds of invisible flutes and lyres seemed to 
come from heaven. 

Suddenly, a few steps away from Septimius, something round like the top of 
a barrel rose out of the floor, and a tousled head appeared. 

“A spy!” Septimius thought. 

The thin and the fat one reappeared. They walked on tiptoes not to waken the 
emperor. But what did they have in their hands? A long iron chain. 

“Why don’t the black guards act? Maybe they’re asleep,” Septimius thought 
feverishly. “Those two are obvious scoundrels! They want to put the emperor in 
chains! Creeping up on him like a pair of wolves.” 

The thin one threw his end of the chain across the sleeping emperor’s legs. That 
instant, Septimius rushed on to the stage. He punched the man in the jaw. ‘The 
scoundrel did not resist. He was evidently surprised there was someone to defend the 
emperor. One more punch, this time on the side of the head, and the thin body fell 
heavily to the floor. For a few seconds, the fat one watched in horror, then turned 
and ran. But Septimius was on his guard. He reached the fat one, too, and flung him 
across the stage into the orchestra. 

The theatre rose to its feet. The public screeched with glee. ‘The unknown actor 
had put life into the theatrical conventions. Its howls of acclaim shook the large hall. 

Quintus Cecilius alone did not share in the applause. His hands shook. Beads of 
sweat appeared on his forehead. He was the only one to realise what had happened. 
‘What if he kills Nero? Didn’t he say he would deal with him?...” the Senator 
thought with horror. 

Encouraged by the public, Septimius rushed about the stage, ready to attack 
anyone who dared raise his hand against the emperor. But the stage emptied. The 
black-skinned guards vanished. Only the prompter in his box, mouth wide-open, sat 
motionless. Septimius stamped his foot on the barrel top and thus got rid of the spy. 

The only other person of the stage now was the emperor. He was evidently so 
staggered by his deliverance from danger that he could not regain his power of 
speech. That, at least, was what Septimius thought. But by the time Septimius had 
finished with the spy, the emperor rose to his feet and flung off the heavy chain. 

“You, show me your fist,” the emperor said, approaching Septimius. 

Septimius, looking stupid, raised his fist to the ruler’s nose. 

‘““A regular monster!’ the emperor exclaimed with unfeinted delight. “You've 
made short work of them!’ He glanced down at the thin man lying at his feet, and 
added gloatingly: 

‘This one has had it. He was one of my best actors, and played so many dif- 
ferent parts! Everything is in the hands of Dame Fortune.”’ 

The spectators continued to yell and stamp their feet... 
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Tigellinus came on stage. 

‘“Quiten the people!’ the emperor said curtly. “Tell them the show is over. 
They’re to go home.”’ 

“The people are happy you’re out of danger,” Tigellinus said, and added 
pointing at Septimius. “This simple man could not look on whilst the emperor was 
being chained even on stage. That is how the mob loves you, divine one!”’ 

‘“Yes, the mob loves me,”’ the emperor said. “And I love them. I would not per- 
form if it did not please the Romans. Even in this costume of a Persian despot I’m 
still their beloved Nero. They like it that their emperor is a great actor. Old gasbag 
Quintus Cecilius said it was undignified for me to appear on the stage. My fame 
seems to bother him.” 

“There you are, divine one-— now you know your friends,” Tigellinus said 
fawningly. ““You mustn’t believe old gasbags who pride themselves in their nobility. 
This youth is more worthy of your divine grace.” 

“You’re right, Tigellinus,” the emperor agreed readily. ““This young man de- 
serves a reward. Tell the crowd that I am giving him four hundred thousand sester- 
tii, and ——enrol him in the praetorian guard. Under guard of such men as he, we'll 
live in complete safety.”’ 

When he finished speaking, the emperor took off his mask. 

Septimius staggered. It was as though someone had hit him with a club over his 
head. The man who stood before him was the same redhead who had attacked the 
Senator the night before. 
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SARDONIC LAUGHTER 


This tale is about the great Roman philosopher Lucius An- 
naeus Seneca, former tutor of Emperor Nero. In A. D. 64 he 
was accused of complicity in a plot against Nero, and took his 
own life. 


Yes, positively, it was laughter. The laughter of strong and healthy people trig- 
gered by a salacious joke or a visiting jester’s yarn. The fishermen off the Isle of 
Capri, the seamen of Puteoli, or the shepherds of Praeneste — they laughed like that 
who loved a joke after a hard day’s work. 

The little man outside the house could only marvel. He had a longish face and 
beady round eyes. He shook his head, as though to rid himself of an importunate 
thought: Had he come to the right place? Was this the philosopher’s house? Had 
Socrates, too, laughed when hemlock was dished out to him? 

He pushed the door and slipped into the tablinum. The laughter broke off. The 
old man turned his head. The wrinkles on his forehead were those of a man in 
agony. His lips were twisted with grief. Could these have been the lips that laughed 
so raucously a moment ago? There was no one else in the tablinum. 

“What may you wish?” the sage asked, lifting his head from the pillow. 

“Tam Origenus,”’ the little man stammered. “Happened to be walking past ... 
inadvertently...” 

“Inadvertently? Past my house? Ha, ha, ha. Tell me another...” 

‘Seemed strange — to laugh at such a time. Maybe you want my help?” 

“What do you suggest? A rope or a knife?”’ 

‘No, no. I’m a physician! I swear by Hercules!..”” the little man objected. 

“A physician? Then you must swear by Aesculapius!”’ ! 

“| swear by Aesculapius!’ 

“Granted!” the philosopher said. ““What then? Were you curious? Did you 
think people in a predicament squeal like pigs or knock their heads against the wall? 
Or maybe you've read inexplicable laughter is a sign of madness? Hippocrates lies. 2 
I, Seneca, die with a lucid mind. As for my laughter, I can explain.” 

“Please do,” the little man nodded eagerly. 

“Years ago, I was in Corsica, ? where people don’t go of their own free will. 
Corsica treats dangerous thoughts like Baiae * treats sick legs. And if you leave your 
head there along with the dangerous thoughts, the Palatine healers will be only too 
glad. Young people heed not what they say. Three of my friends and I landed there. 


' Aesculapius, the Greek god of medicine. 

* Hippocrates, a famous doctor of ancient times. 

* Corsica, whose insalubrious climate made it a place of exile in the days of the Roman Empire. 
* Baiae, a popular Roman health resort. 
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Swamps, mosquitoes, a slow death. Yet I was impatient. And once I saw a tuft of 
grass amid the rocks. I picked it, and rubbed the herbs mechanically between my 
fingers, which I then raised to my nose. Do you know, the world began to look dif- 
ferent, and I laughed. For some unearthly reason I thought of Caligula ' wanting to 
lead his horse into the Senate. I laughed and laughed, louder and louder. No one 
about me, just the rocks — echoing my laughter. Ha, ha, ha.” 

Seneca stopped talking, as though wanting to fill his lungs with air. ‘Then, he 
continued: 

‘Laughter was what saved me. The herb was from Sardinia. The southern 
wind had brought it. My friends died one after the other. I found myself alone. But 
my coughing had ceased, as though laughter had cleared my lungs as well as my 
soul. The physician there was just one for all Corsica. We called him Charon be- 
cause he never healed anyone, just saw people off across the Styx to the nether 
world. One day, he approached me. ‘How are you?’ he asked. 

“Better than Hercules.’ 

‘“““What treatment do you take?’ 

“But I told him nothing of my herb. He wouldn’t have believed me. Soon, 
I was pardoned and made a member of the Senate. Agrippina * asked me to be tutor 
to her son. 

“Did you continue your treatment?” 

“Oh, yes,” Seneca rejoined. “But I did not need the Sardinian herb any more. 
Laughter had become a habit. I laughed where others moaned and wept — over the 
boundless flattery of the Senators, the arrogance of upstart freedmen and, certainly, 
at myself. For I was no better than the others!” 

A polite smile played on the little man’s lips. 

“There, you see,” Seneca said, ‘“‘you’re bored with my monologue. Me, too 
I’m sick and tired of laughing all alone. Luckily, Claudius mistakenly ate poison 
mushrooms, not without Agrippina’s prompting, and passed away. I thought a med- 
icine that healed one man, can heal many. To start a new life, the state should pu- 
rify itself with laughter. That was how I happened to write my Apocolocyntosis or 
Pumpkinification. Surely, you remember my lampoon of Claudius upon his arrival 
in Heaven as a newly-fledged god.” 

“Yes, Pm a physician.” 

“Did you come to me on your own?” 

“No. But...” 

“You needn’t continue. Nero can’t wait to find out what method I have chosen 
to take my own life. He wants to know if I who taught people that death was a bene- 
fit—-if I perhaps flinched in cowardice. Tell him Seneca died of laughter, that 


' Caligula, Gaius Caesar, Roman emperor (A. D. 37-41), a man of extreme cruelty; delighted in 


torture and bloodshed. 
2 Agrippina, niece of Emperor Claudius (A.D. 41-56), later his wife. Mother of Nero. 
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Seneca is no more. His laughter remains, however, and will live down the 
ages.” 


THE GLADIATORS 


In digs at Pompeii archaeologists discovered an inscription 
made shortly before the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, ‘‘So- 
doma and Gomorrah”’. 


Decebalus opened his eyes with an effort. He lay on the trampled ground his 
back propped against the fence. Close beside him lay or sat comrades in distress 
brought to this town at the foot of a tall green hill. No one had told them what the 
town was and what the name of the hill was rising over the locality and visible from 
afar. No one had spoken to them on the ship. They had been brought on deck from 
the hold an hour before landing, and the young were separated from the old. The 
young were driven along back streets to this fence, and through an iron gate. 

Decebalus had stumbled, and the guard struck him across the face, shouting 
the word “‘servus’’. Its sound was like a whiplash. It had a taste of blood to it. That 
was how Decebalus learned his first word in the tongue of the Romans: servus — 
slave. 

Suddenly he saw a quickly walking man with a tatoo on his powerful naked 
chest. ‘Only Dacians have such symbols,”” Decebalus thought and leaped to his feet. 

The Dacian walked directly at him. He pushed Decebalus and shouted in his 
language: 

“Out of my way, clod 


>? 
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Decebalus was stunned. He could not understand why he was mistreated and 
called a clod. So he decided to stand up for himself, and ran after the man. The let- 
ter “‘P’? was embroidered in red on the back of the man’s tunic. 

“Stop, good man,” Decebalus heard someone shout behind him, and turned. 
He saw a curly-headed youth who spoke Greek, a language Decebalus understood, 
though with some difficulty. 

“Don’t be angry. Every house has its own rules. And this one has the cruellest 
rules of all.” 

“But he pushed me, and called me a clod,’ Decebalus explained. ‘Even 
though he’s a countryman —”’ 

“So you’re from Dacia,” the curly-haired one said. 

Decebalus nodded. ““The Romans attacked at night and took us prisoner,’’ he 
explained. 

‘“‘We rose against them —— all of us. The terrible war lasted three years. The sur- 
vivors were made slaves —’’ 

“You're Judean,” Decebalus said. 

He had heard about the Judean rising. Troops stationed on the Danube had 
been sent to suppress it, and for a few years the Dacians could live in peace. Then 
the Romans returned, still more vicious than before. 

“Yes, I’m Judean,” the curly-haired one said. “My name is David. But there 
are no Judeans, Dacians or Gauls this side of the fence. Here, we have gladiators 
and clods. The gladiators are those who have finished their training and use iron 
weapons. The newcomers, who are trained in the use of wooden swords, are called 
clods. The gladiators are the patricians of this Sodoma, and the clods the ple- 
beians.”’ 

“Is this town called Sodoma?”’ Decebalus asked. 

David smiled. 

“You’re in Pompeii. Sodoma and Gomorrah are two towns in faraway Pales- 
tine which a long time ago provoked God’s wrath. And were wiped off the face of 
the earth. You’ll not find the place where they stood. New Sodoma and Gomorrah 
are in Italy, which can expect the same fate.” 

“T can see you’re a gladiator,” Decebalus said, considering that David was 
wearing the same kind of tunic as his countryman. 

He asked why the youth had condescended to speak to him, a novice, while his 
countryman had pushed him away. David paused before answering: 

“Probably because your countryman is the best swordsman in our school — the 
undefeatable Studiosus. Besides, he’s a pagan, while I live by the commandments of 
Christ.” 

“You —a Christian!” Decebalus exclaimed with horror. 

“Ah!” David said. ‘I see inventions have been spread about us not only in 
Rome, but also in Dacia.” 

“Certainly — but you’re enemies of the human race!” Decebalus stammered. 
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‘““Phat’s what the Romans call us, but they live by the laws of the wolf pack.”’ 


Twelve novices, hair cropped short, all dressed the same, were lined up before 
a man wearing a black tunic. He was walking up and down. Neither tall nor short, 
and solidly built. His eyes on Decebalus, who was the first in line, he began his 
speech, exactly as he had pronounced it year after year. 

“You clods, { don’t want to know your names, and it is absolutely unimportant 
to me where you are from. I don’t care what you have been taught before. Because 
anything you may happen to know isn’t worth a thrust of the sword. Using the 
sword is what I am going to teach you — and a lot more. Until you become gladia- 
tors. You will be more famous than any philosopher or poet. ‘Thousands of people 
will come to the amphitheatre to admire your skill. They will cheer your courage 
and agility if you manage to overcome your opponent. Matrons will seek assigna- 
tions with you. Boys will follow you about in packs. You will remain aloof, because 
you will have endured what they are not destined to know ever in their lives. You 
will have looked death in the eyes— on the tip of your adversary’s sword. The ad- 
versary had tried to catch you off guard, feint after feint. But you picked the right 
moment to strike back, as I, Papus, have taught you. And in those exultant mo- 
ments of victory you'll forget the pain of the lash that you didn’t manage to avoid, 
and all the days you spent in the cell of punishments. You will thank the gods that 
you passed through my school, which will bring you glory and, perhaps, freedom 
too. If you’ll be trusted to teach novices, you'll tell them what I told you: “Listen, 
clods, whatever you’ve been taught before isn’t worth a pip.’”’ 

He spat on the ground. Then he turned towards a pile of wooden swords. Pick- 
ing up one of them he threw it to Decebalus. ‘The Dacian caught it in flight. When 
the tutor picked up another sword and advanced on him, he realised what was ex- 
pected of him. 

They began fencing. Decebalus did not consider himself totally untrained in 
martial affairs. No few enemies whom he had engaged on the banks of the Danube 
or T'yras, ' had experienced the power of his blows. But here he faced a man with an 
arm of iron. He summoned all his strength to avoid the lunges, but his own attempts 
to strike failed invariably. Papus would either avoid the blow or fend it off. 

Papus’s sword had already inflicted several glancing blows on Decebalus’s left 
and right shoulders. With the man’s infuriating speech still ringing in his ears, Dece- 
balus felt himself hating the braggart. 

There was a trick that had once saved his life: a long-armed Sarmatian ? was 
upon him, driving him into the river, but at the last moment, pretending to slip, he 
delivered a blow in falling beneath the enemy’s knee. 


| Tyras, the ancient name of the Dniester. 
2 Sarmatians, dwellers of the northern Black Sea steppes who had expelled the Scythians. Time and 
again, the Sarmatians attacked the lands of the Dacians. 
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An ancient Roman caricature 
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So, when Papus’s sword again touched his shoulder, he flung himself forward 
and struck the man’s right knee with all his strength. Papus howled from pain. The 
nearby guardsmen jumped on Decebalus, and blows rained on his head. 

Decebalus recovered his senses a few hours later. He lay on the stone floor. His 
head was aching terribly. He could not move his hand. The door opened, creaking. 
Someone put a clay pot on the floor with a piece of bread upon it. ‘““Aqua”’ and 
‘“‘panis’”” — he had learned two more words of Latin: water and bread. The bread 
was coarse and moist. 

He was given a piece of bread about the size of his fist twice a day, and a pot of 
tepid bean soup once in three days. 

When Decebalus recovered enough to raise his head, he saw that the walls of 
the dungeon bore inscriptions right up to the ceiling. Lives of men were crowded 
into irregular lines of writing and separate words. 

What did the inmates of the dungeon have to say? What did they entrust to its 
walls? Decebalus could barely distinguish the letters that resembled Greek, which he 
happened to know. How many many people had been here! Cleon and Damasius, 
Syre and Getta, Montan and Spartacus. None of the names said anything to Dece- 
balus. He did not know these people, had never heard of them. They were gone, just 
as the days of confinement go until you cannot remember how many of them there 
Were... 

Once, Decebalus noticed an inscription that he was able to decipher— 
Sodoma and Gomorrah. “David has also been here,” he thought. “This may have 
been the place where it first occurred to him to compare a Roman city to the cities of 
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his country destroyed by God’s wrath. What can a captive hope for other than a mir- 
acle? Yet Christ, in whom David believed, had not been able to save himself from 
crucifixion! 


After Decebalus was released from the dungeon, he was placed in a chamber 
with two others: it had no windows and the door opened on an interior gallery. ‘The 
Romans had seen to it the gladiators should be totally cut off from the outside 
world. The doors to the chambers were closed at night, and guards paced up and 
down in the yard under the colonnade. 

Three wooden bedsteads were the only furniture in Decebalus’s chamber. His 
bedstead stood opposite the door. To the right was that of Cyrnus, a broad-chested 
Syrian of about thirty with an elongated face. And on the left was David’s. 

At nightfall, before going to bed, the gladiators prayed each to his own god. 
Cyrnus had carved his god’s likeness from a piece of wood, and anointed it with fat 
before going to sleep. Decebalus was astonished to see that David prayed with his 
eyes fixed into the distance, and that he never promised his god any sacrifices or 
tributes as Cyrnus always did. 

David’s faith was so different from that of the others that 1t caused amazement 
and ridicule. Once someone drew the Christian god on the wall of their chamber in 
the shape of a long-eared ass nailed to a cross. David and his god were, indeed, 
a constant target of sneers and jibes. Cyrnus was the worst of the lot. The Syrian was 
annoyed at every little trifle in the Judean’s appearance and behaviour. He said the 
Judean anointed himself with garlic instead of the olive oil that was regularly issued 
to the gladiators. He could not bear watching David feed the doves, which were 
a reminder of their past life to which there was no return. The doves came to the Ju- 
dean from everywhere, and were so used to him they alighted on his head and shoul- 
ders. 

To Decebalus’s surprise none of the jibes seemed to impress David. He did not 
speak back, and when the Syrian lost his temper, he merely tried to calm 
him. 

“Don’t anger the Lord,” he used to say. “Christ suffered much more than you 
and I. When Roman legionaries beat him, he said: “Chey know not what they do’. 
That was all.” 

David did not lose his equanimity and goodwill even before matches in the 
arena. Each time, he asked Decebalus not to forget to feed the doves if he did not re- 
turn. here was so much kindness in his eyes that the morose Dacian promised he 
would not forget. 


The first sprouts of green had appeared in the yard. In the rays of the warm 
March sun, the sprouts raised their heads from under the paving stones, thin, frail, 
and unprotected. Soon it would be Quinquatrus, a merry spring holiday. Fullers, 
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A gladiatorial contest 
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bakers, potters, and other artisans would go out into the city streets. They would all 
wear their holiday attire, and carry the pennants of their various colleges ' and flow- 
er-adorned tools of their trade. They would come to the Forum to praise Minerva, 
the patroness of the crafts. And the joys the holiday would bring the children! They 
would be relieved of school. Wearing clean and well-pressed clothes, and accompa- 
nied by their parents, they would call on their teachers to hand them their recom- 
pense — ‘‘Minerva’s gift’’. 

But the gladiators did not look forward to the holiday. ‘There would be games 
in the amphitheatre the next day. The bright spring greenery, the chatter of birds, 
and the smell of the reawakening earth——all these were for them heralds of 
death. 

In the few hours of rest in between the countless exercises, Decebalus kept 
thinking of how to escape to freedom. But in this school, which was reminiscent of 
a monstrous, well-oiled machine, all exigencies had been anticipated. Anyone in its 
grasp had not a ray of hope. The wall around it was thrice the height of a man. Fe- 
rocious Molossian watchdogs ran up and down on long chains. ‘The chambers were 
locked at night. There were constant searches. Painful death awaited those who had 
hidden some weapon, even if it was just a piece of iron. Belts and ropes were strictly 
forbidden. And on top of that there was the state of stupefying fatigue, which killed 
all desires and thoughts. 

Decebalus had made friends with Juba, a Numidian. He was a_ broad- 
shouldered youth with a thick head of hair. He told Decebalus of the wide-open 


' College, in ancient Rome an association of craftsmen and artisans. Those of Pompeii are known 
from extant inscriptions. 
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spaces of his country untouched by the plough, about the swift horses they had 
there, and the elephant hunts. The Dacian, for his part, told Juba about the dense | 
forests on both banks of the mighty Danube, and the bear hunts. 
Gladiators were ranked by the number of matches they had survived. Juba’s | 
number was VII, the Judean’s V. But those who knew were sure that David was Ju- 
ba’s match in strength and precision. So far, the two had not fought each other. 
Each was worth thrice the price of any recently-trained novice. But if the price 
would be high enough, the school-owner would match them. Everybody knew it. So 
did Decebalus, who was dreaming to flee to Numidia with his friend since it was 
closer than Dacia. 
Juba had only laughed when Decebalus suggested a plan of escape. 
‘In the three years that I have been in Pompeu,” Juba had said, “‘six men had 
tried to escape from our school. And all six were caught. They cursed the day they 
had thought of freedom. Remember what happened to Cyrnus.”’ 
The occurrence was still alive in Decebalus’s memory. The Syrian had not 
thought of escaping at all. He was simply late at roll-call. And was beaten for it until 
he could not stand. David had looked after the Syrian, and nursed him back to life. 
Then, to his surprise, Decebalus saw both of them kneeling and praying to the in- 
visible Christian God. 


Merry Quinquatrus came at last, and with it the gladiatorial games that all 
Pompelians had looked forward to. Indeed, enthusiasts had come even from the 
neighbouring towns. They were attracted by the notice that Pompaedius Rufus, the 
promoter of the games, was matching thirty gladiators, and among them the highly 
reputed Juba and David. People streamed to the amphitheatre, which was on the 
outskirts of Pompei. Now and then, screened litters hiding some noble matron or 
a wealthy old man from inquisitive eyes, would glide by. The crowd rushed into the 
amphitheatre noisily, seeking to occupy the best places. Two Roman Senators were 
seen in the boxes. They had come to Pompeii specially from their estates near Na- 
ples. 

That day the gladiators had been led out of their chambers and relieved of 
exercises. Only the guardsmen were left behind in the school. They cursed their fate, 
for all they had ever seen were the training matches with blunt weapons. 

In groups of two or three, the gladiators lounged about in the school yard. 
They basked in the spring sun, taking joy in it like children. The table near the por- 
tico was heavily laden with diverse foods which the promoter had brought for those 
who, as he said, were about to die. 

Decebalus, who sat at Juba’s side, was much more excited than the Numidian. 
From time to time, a shadow of grief crossed his face. And the Numidian tried hard 
to dispel his friend’s forebodings. 

‘I have long wanted to tell you a story,” Juba began. “I heard it from Da- 
masius of Sparta the day before his last match in the arena. Do you see that moun- 
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tain? Eighty gladiators had fled there from the school of gladiators in Capua. Have 
you ever heard of Spartacus?” 

The mountain that Juba was pointing to, Mount Vesuvius, was visible through 
the iron-wrought gate. 

‘No, I have never heard of Spartacus,’ Decebalus said morosely. “But I’ve 
seen his name on the wall of the cell of punishments. Who was he?” 

“Spartacus was a Thracian. He was brought to Capua and won fame there in 
the arena, thus winning his freedom. But this was not enough for him. He talked the 
gladiators into escaping. Eighty of them followed him. He and his men found shelter 
on Mount Vesuvius, and stayed there for several months. When the Romans 
blocked off the only convenient descent, he found a way out too. His men move a 
strong ladder out of willow branches and vines. ‘The men descended where they had 
not been expected, and routed a Roman legion. Learning of this, thousands of slaves 
escaped from their owners and joined Spartacus...” 

‘Tt is time!’ came the order. 

Juba rose to his feet. He embraced his friend, and said: 

“Tf I survive, I'll finish the story. If not, ask the others. It’s important for you-——” 

He waved his arm and headed for the gate. 

Not until the next morning did Decebalus and the other surviving gladiators 
learn what was then long discussed and rediscussed in the city. 

Juba and David were the fifth pair. The Judean excelled himself. He fought 
like a leopard and had almost driven Juba into the box where sat the city fathers. 
But at the very moment when everybody expected the Numidian’s defeat, David 
turned the sword upon himself, fell at the feet of his opponent, and died. 

Nothing of the sort had ever been seen in Pompeii. Gladiators often committed 
suicide. But they were said to be simply cowards. David, on the other hand, had 
been brave and skilled. He had killed himself to challenge the crowd, to let it know 
of his contempt. And the crowd roared, demanding that the fight should continue. 

To pacify the gathering, the promoter called on Studiosus, the Dacian, who 
had no equal among the gladiators. Both of them, Juba and Studiosus, died in the 
clash. Their owner was horrified. He had lost three first-class gladiators in one day. 


Decebalus kept looking in the direction of Mount Vesuvius. The slopes of the 
mountain, right up to the peak, were covered with trees and bushes. Only the twin 
peak was of an ashen colour, and the colour of red brick in between. ‘That was where 
Spartacus had found asylum. Had he hidden there? No, he had stood proudly, fling- 
ing a challenge at Rome. 

In July, a new lot of gladiators arrived in the school. The newcomers were ex- 
perienced fighters from the school in Praeneste. Hope arose in Decebalus’s heart: 
maybe one of them knew more about Spartacus. Yes, Marcus Artorius had heard 
a lot about that great Thracian. Artorius was enamoured of the amphitheatre from 
childhood, and knew everything about the famous gladiators, for he had never 
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missed any of the matches fought in Capua or Rome. After his father had died, 
Artorius offered his services to the owner of the Roman gladiatorial school. He was 
made to swear that he would allow himself to be flogged, burnt by fire, and killed by 
sword. Artorius looked down on his mates, because he was no “‘barbarian’’, and had 
fought in the amphitheatre of Rome in the presence of Emperor Titus himself. 

“Spartacus? Yes, I know about him,”’ Artorius said condescendingly. ‘He is 
from Lentulus Batiatum’s school in Capua. Pretty good with the sword. Always 

. fought without a visor. But he would have been ridiculed in Rome. I’ve seen fighters | 
. from the Capuan school. They’re like puppies. They have no idea of the triple 
| lunge. Yet they boast to be from the school where Spartacus was rudiarius. ! 

"How did he free the slaves?’ Decebalus asked. 

“What slaves? Can a slave fight like a free man?” 

That was all Decebalus was able to get out of Artorius. Maybe the Romans had 
already forgotten the slave uprising? Or all Artorius knew was the history of the art 
of fencing? 

Decebalus was not able to obtain any more knowledge of Spartacus. Yet the 
image of the great Thracian loomed bigger in his mind. ‘There were quite a few ru- 
diariuses among the fencing teachers in the school, and among them Papus. They 
were ferocious dogs who faithfully served their master, the owner of the school. To 
win complete freedom, they trampled upon the novices. “Spartacus was different,” 
Decebalus thought. “‘He had had his rapier and did not live in the shadow of death 
in the arena. That means he did not think only of himself, and wanted to win free- 
dom for everybody, turning all Italy into his arena.” 


One day Gaius Silvius Felix, a wealthy Pompeiian, wanted to insta] a heavy 
marble statue in the peristyle of his house.? At his request two gladiators were 
sent to his house, with a guard to watch them. The choice fell on Decebalus and 
Cyrnus. 

It was the first ttme Decebalus left the compound of the school and walked across 
the city. His wooden-soled sandals clattered on the paving stones. Not a tree or bush 
along the street. On both sides were blind tall walls. It was as though the houses had 
turned their backs to the street: they did not care who walked along the pavement. 
Inscriptions called upon the citizenry to do its duty: ““Muleteers, Give your votes to 
Claudius,” or advertised someone’s wares: “‘Nothing better than linen tunics with 
golden thread.” Others called on the citizenry to watch their purses: ‘““Ampliatus 
Paedania is a thief.”’ Then came a notice of the fight in which Juba and David had 
laid down their lives. The paint was still fresh: ““You will see a Numidian fight a Ju- 


' A gladiator who showed courage in a match was liable to obtain an award —a rapier which re- 
lieved him of ever again appearing in the arena. Such a gladiator was called rudiarius. He was not com- 
pletely free, and was usually employed training novices. 

2 Peristyle, inner court of a Roman house with a colonnade. 
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dean. Long live promoter Pompaedius Rufus!’ And alongside, a rough sketch of 
two gladiators facing each other. 

They came to Felix’s house. Over the entrance was this inscription: “Gaius 
Silvius Felix welcomes his guests.”’ Beside the threshold was a slab of stone polished 
smooth by a human body~—- that of a tousle-headed slave door-keeper. ‘The chain 
from his leg stretched to a copper ring in the wall. How old was the wretch? Did he 
know his name? Or did he respond to the name of Moloss, like a dog? 

From a semi-dark corridor, Decebalus and Cyrnus entered a roomy hall with 
a high ceiling. On the floor, varicoloured pieces of marble artfully picked and pasted 
together by an artist created the impression of a sea with ships sailing across it. ‘he 
walls, too, were covered with colourful frescoes. Decebalus glanced at a depiction of 
a galloping horseman. Judging by the shield and helmet it was a gladiator, though it 
was unclear whether the artist meant to portray a match in the arena. Besides, De- 
cebalus had never heard of mounted gladiators. 

Then Decebalus was struck by the word “Spartacus” spelled out in bold letters. 
He could hardly believe it, and read it again. No, the horseman was without 
a doubt the leader of the rebel slaves, a man whose fate had (after Juba’s story) ap- 
peared to Decebalus a part of his own life and fate. 

“Tell me,’ Decebalus asked the guardsman, ‘“‘who is it that remembers Spar- 
tacus here?” 

The guardsman’s jaw fell from surprise. 

‘Have you lost your mind, dog?” he shouted raising his fist. “Vl show you 
Spartacus!” 

A man of about forty came out from a neighbouring chamber to see about the 
noise. His large ears stuck out, and he did not seem to have a neck. The eyelids were 
swollen, and his bulging eyes were round like those of an owl. He looked from the 
guardsman to Decebalus and back again, trying to guess which of them had started 
the quarrel. 

“| heard you say Spartacus,” he finally said in an unnaturally thin voice. “His 
victory over Spartacus has covered my great grandfather, Marcus Silvius Felix, 
with glory. When Spartacus and his mob were passing close to our town, he sent his 
cavalry against them. He himself managed to wound Spartacus, whereupon the glad- 
iators withdrew. Pompeii was delivered from danger. I have had this fresco made 
so that anyone who comes here should know that this is the home of a descendant of 
the saviour of Pompei.” 

Decebalus gazed at Mount Vesuvius. ‘The mountain reminded him of his na- 
tive Carpathian range. That range he knew from childhood, had roamed there as 
a young man with a staff and a shepherd’s flute. He remembered the meadows, 
which were like living carpets woven of juicy grass and many-coloured flowers. He 
remembered the chirping of birds, the buzzing of bees and the chirring of grasshop- 
pers. Those were the sounds and voices of his lost homeland. He also remembered 
the hoofbeats, the curt commands in an alien tongue. That was when the Romans 
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Spartacus wounded. From a painting in 
Pompeu 





came there. Like Spartacus, Decebalus had been made a captive. The Vhracian had 
also probably been a shepherd, and had grazed his herds on the other side of 
the same mountains. On becoming a gladiator, Spartacus, too, had looked upon 
Mount Vesuvius, for it was probably also visible from Capua. On winning free- 
dom, he had taken his men there. In his mind’s eye, Decebalus saw the hand- 
woven ladder swinging over the precipice, and also the shapes of men climbing 
down it. 

When the gladiators were alone, Decebalus told them about the brave Thra- 
cian. His imagination filled out the blank spots in the story that Juba had told him. 
The gladiators listened with burning eyes to the tale of Spartacus’s clashes beneath 
the walls of Rome, and of his victories over famous Roman generals. A gladiator 
himself, Decebalus had guessed how things had gone. Surrounded by the gladiators, 
the haughty Romans had fought each other. But the moment Decebalus began say- 
ing that they, too, should follow the example of the brave Spartacus, the fire in the 
eyes of his audience died. 

Many of them heeded Cyrnus, who kept saying that salvation would not come 
from the sword but from patience and love of neighbour. Christ, he said, would soon 
return to earth and reward everyone according to his deserts. God’s anger would 
flood Sodoma and Gomorrah, and would turn to ashes all those who made their 
brothers shed blood. 

The owner learned about Cyrnus’s sermons. He had him thrown into the cell of 
punishments as a Christian. Usually, officials would summon the suspect and make 
him swear he did not belong to the Christian faith. Gyrnus, however, was to curse 
Christ in the presence of the other gladiators, and sacrifice before a statue of Jupiter 
with wine and incense. Cyrnus had refused, and in spite of the torture, did not be- 
tray those who had adopted the new faith. So he was kept in the cell of punishments 
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until a new lot of tigers and leopards would arrive from Africa: he would be fed to 
them. 


Decebalus walked about like a beast in a cage. A few days before he had ob- 
tained tools through the slave girls and had made a hole in the door of his cham- 
ber through which he practised pushing aside the outside bar with a thin iron 
hook. 

What would this stuffy August night bring them? His first battle would be with 
the Romans. Not his comrades in distress, but real enemies would feel the strength of 
his hands. If he was destined to die in battle, he would die bravely, like Spartacus. 

The silence was broken by the howling of one of the watchdogs. His kennel was 
beside the cell of punishments, with Cyrnus in it. Decebalus had never heard that 
huge Molossian dog howl before. The frightening animal had long since familiarised 
itself with the gladiators, and would bark only if someone approached the wall from 
outside. That night, its howling sounded sinister and frightening, as though the ani- 
mal felt an unavoidable disaster and someone’s close death. 

Something flung Decebalus into the corner of the chamber. His leg struck the 
corner of the bedstead and he emitted a yell of pain. The floor beneath his feet 
quaked. Shouts of guardsmen were to be heard from outside. They were sobered by 
the tremors. 

““T swear by Hercules,” one of them shouted, “‘the earth trembled just like this 
when I was a boy. The neighbour’s house crumbled before my very eyes. All those 
who were inside died under the ruins.” 

“And me, I was guarding the prison near Naples,” another guardsman said, 
‘“‘when a herd of sheep together with their shepherd was swallowed by the earth.” 

“The subterranean gods evidently wanted mutton for dinner,” a guardsman 
jested. 

‘See you don’t land in Hades,” another responded in fear. ‘“The subterranean 
gods have ears.”’ 

As though in response, something thundered again. Stones fell on the tiles of 
the roof. Seeking safety from the hail of stones, the guardsmen hid in the interior 
gallery. Decebalus could hear them pant. 

The plan Decebalus had so carefully devised was collapsing. It would soon be 
morning. The cooks would come for the firewood, under which they would find the 
hidden weapons. What if — 

He hammered on the door with his fists. 

“Open up! Open up!” 

“What do you want?” he heard an irritated guardsman say. 

‘Help me! I’m being crushed by the wall.” 

It was strictly forbidden to open a chamber at night. A guardsman had ap- 
proached it, and was wondering what to do. Suddenly the door of the chamber 
opened by itself. A fist struck him, and he fell. It was more difficult to cope with the 
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next guardsman who hastened to his mate’s aid. But Decebalus had picked up the 
sword dropped by the killed man. The scuffle was short. 

He hurried to open the chamber of his friends. Pity that the torches had been 
put out. He would have to open the bars by touch. Quick, quick, before the guards- 
men outside should hear him. 

Decebalus’s fingers trembled. But encouraging whispers came from the other 
side of the door. 

“Come out!” 

And thus seventy chambers on the ground and first floors— seventy doors and 
bars... 

When the gladiators filled the inner gallery and the yard of the school, the 
dawn was about to break. But the sun did not seem to be able to cope with the dark- 
ness. Grey light washed away the outlines of things. Sounds reminiscent of the pow- 
erful snoring of a giant came from Mount Vesuvius. It looked as though the vol- 
cano had fallen asleep, and the earth was covered with darkness so as not to disturb 
it. But no, Mount Vesuvius was not asleep. On the contrary, it was awakening. 
A column of fire soared over its peak, and again stones rained down to earth. 

*“Look, friends!’ Decebalus exclaimed. “‘Spartacus has lit the torch of freedom 
on Mount Vesuvius!” 

There was none among the gladiators who doubted these words. Not for noth- 
ing had the Dacian prayed fervently for months to the spirit of the mountain, calling 
down curses on the heads of the Romans. The god of the mountains must have 
heard his pleas. Fire broke out of the mountain and fell upon the city. Stones rained 
down as though loosened with a giant slingshot. The earth shook. Its convulsions 
were terrible. Statues fell from their bases and marble columns disintegrated into 
dust. Villas built by slaves collapsed. All what had seemed eternal and indestructi- 
ble was falling to pieces. The forests were ablaze. ‘The smell of fire blended with that 
of sulphur. The darkness was cut by lightning. 

The thunderstorm, the tempest, these lightnings that crossed each other like 
swords in the sky —1n the hearts of the gladiators they gave rise to a long since forgot- 
ten sense of freedom, and also a feeling of joy that they had almost forgotten existed. 
But Mount Vesuvius was spouting lava, and fury breathed in the breasts of the con- 
demned. The rocks thundered, sending down upon the city a hail of stones. They 
were like slaves who had broken out of dungeons and torn their chains. The gladia- 
tors felt as though they were part of the rebellious elements. 

Children crying, women wailing, the barking of dogs, and the roar of donkeys 
resounded in the streets. Boys and girls called for their parents, parents called for 
their boys and girls trying to find each other in the darkness. The terrified populace 
was running towards the gates, out of Pompeii. Many were praying to the gods for 
mercy, but the gods were deaf to their pleas. Or perhaps the gods had abandoned 
the earth, and the world’s last night, the night of doom, had arrived? 

The school gate was locked. The guardsmen, fleeing, had taken along the keys. 
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The top of the wall was covered with nails. [t was unassailable in darkness. 

“What are we to do, Decebalus?”’ he heard the gladiators ask. 

“Friends,” the Dacian shouted. “Quick, to the post of shame.” 

A thick smooth post stood in the middle of the yard. Those who had not tried 
hard enough or had been impertinent to their instructors were tied to it. The burn- 
ing sun and the flies were worse than the cell of punishments. 

It was a matter of seconds to pull the post out. Their fury and thirst of revenge 
had multiplied their strength. ‘They used the post as a battering ram. The gate flew 
open. 

Only those who lived for years in expectation of death would understand the 
feelings of the gladiators. ‘They were free. ‘They took each other by the hand so as 
not to be lost in the darkness. ‘hose were Decebalus’s orders. But had anyone been 
left behind in the chambers? Decebalus, the leader, felt responsible for every one of 
his men, 

‘Are all of you here?” Decebalus asked for the last time. 

“aes| ees! 

Then Decebalus remembered Cyrnus. 

“Wait for me,” he shouted to the gladiators. “Pll be back in a minute.” 

He ran down the stone steps to the cell of punishments. He pulled the door 
open. But no one came out to meet him. He heard Cyrnus panting in the corner of 
the cell. 

“Get up, Cyrnus,” Decebalus shouted. “Spartacus has lit the torch of freedom. 
Come!” 

In reply he heard a sigh and a barely audible mumble. 

He rushed to Cyrnus’s side, took him by the arm and pulled him toward the 
door. Like a rattlesnake, a chain slid along the floor after the Syrian. 

‘“‘“Sodoma and Gomorrah!” Cyrnus muttered. ““Uhe cup of god’s wrath has run 
over. Flee, Decebalus.” 

“Spartacus will not abandon a friend in need,” Decebalus spoke solemnly. 
“Though Christ whom you worship has forgotten you.” 

‘“Decebalus! Decebalus, where are you?” he heard the gladiators shout outside. 

Decebalus stuck the handle of his sword into the ring in the wall, summoned all 
his strength, and pulled. But it was not just an iron ring in the cell of punishments. It 
was like a link in the chain that ran round the whole world. If he pulled it out, the 
doorman in the house of the descendant of the man who had killed Spartacus would 
regain his freedom, and so would thousands upon thousands of slaves. 

During that last instant, before the wall caved in upon Decebalus, it seemed to 
him that he had managed to pull out the accursed ring. 
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THE CLIENTS 


This tale is set in the 2nd century A.D. 


As always in the morning, the atrium! was full of people. ‘The clients? of Senator 
Ogulnius were patiently waiting for their patron to awake. A few men were seated 
on a bench beside the wall. Others stood leaning on the columns. A man in a shabby 
white toga was walking up and down, mumbling under his nose. ‘This surprised no 
one: everybody knew the young poet was rhyming verses to hail Ogulnius. A decre- 
pit old man was dozing with a badly-worn hat pulled over his eyes. Beside him stood 
a broad-shouldered man with a freshly caught flounder which was still twitching its 
tail. In the other corner of the atrium, with his back to the rest sat a man in travel 
garb. A cloth-covered square object rested upon his knees. 

A sudden shriek that turned into a bubbling and hissing, startled everybody. 

A creaking old voice was heard: 

‘““My most humble greetings, dear patron!” 

The company laughed. 

‘““Wake up,” said the fisherman and pulled the hat off the old man’s head. “It’s 
not the patron. [t’s a turkey.” 

“Turkey yourself,” retorted the owner of the square object. “I wouldn’t think 
of giving the patron a mere turkey!” 

Turning to face his audience, he took the cloth off the square object, which 
turned out to be a silver cage. A pink and yellow bird the size of a crow, with a wide 
crest on its head, was sitting on a perch inside. It had a large beak curved like 
a Thracian dagger, and its talons were long and also curved. The parrot gazed at 
the people, opening and closing its beak. 

People crowded round the cage. 

‘How handsome!” someone exclaimed. 

‘It’s a painted crow,” the fisherman said, pointing his gnarled finger at the 
bird. 

‘Your joke is flatter than a flounder,” said the parrot’s owner. “IT brought the 
bird from Egypt. It costs a fortune.” 

“What has it learned to speak?” asked the poet. 

The parrot’s owner shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt babbles in its own tongue, and chokes on the words.” 


' A chamber in a Roman house lighted through a square opening in the roof, with a pool usually 
beneath 1t. 

2 In the early period of Roman history clients were partially disfranchised plebeians dependent on 
a patrician. 
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“T’d teach it to recite poetry. Let’s say: ‘Sing, oh goddess, of anger.’” 

‘‘Why of anger?” observed the old man. “Better of grace.” 

“Of grace, too,” the poet responded. ‘As follows: ‘I extol your grace, 
Ogulnius!’”’ 

‘You should make it shorter,”’ the fisherman said, waving his flounder. “Some- 
thing about fishing!” 

“It isn’t your bird,” the parrot’s owner said. ““Teach your fish to speak.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“TY wish I had a bird like that,’ the old man said dreamily when the clamour 
died down. ‘‘The patron would be sure to see to my affair then.”’ 

“What affair?” the poet asked. 

‘My neighbour took my land in payment of a debt. I’ve been coming here for 
three years now. The patron promises to help. But he’s always too busy.” 

“The patron can’t help everybody,” said the owner of the parrot. 

The parrot shrieked again. 

‘Every creature has its own desires,” the old man said didactically. 

‘What desires can a bird have?” the poet said. ““To eat and drink?” 

“Quite right,” the parrot’s owner said. ‘“‘I haven’t given it anything to drink for 
some hours.” 

He opened the door of the cage, stuck his hand inside and pulled out a little 
clay saucer. Then he pressed his chest against the opening in the cage to prevent the 
bird from escaping. 

“Let me get you the water,’ 
middle of the atrium. 

“Be so kind,” the parrot’s owner said, handing him the saucer. 

The fisherman knelt and lowered the saucer into the water. 

‘Rinse it first,’ the old man sang out. 

“His fish is in the way,” the poet observed. 

“Hold it then. Your hands are free,” said the fisherman. 

The poet stretched out his hand timidly for the fish. 

At that instant, the door opened and Ogulnius, ostentatiously dressed, the very 
picture of health, smelling sweetly of incense, appeared in the doorway. 

The clients turned to face him. But instead of a chorus of greetings, they uttered 
incoherent sounds. The poet alone, who dropped the flounder back into the pool, 
managed to declaim: 

‘“T extol your grace in my poetry, oh Ogulnius...”’ 

But Ogulnius saw no one. His eyes alighted on the parrot. Anticipating the joy 
of possession, smiling happily, he walked toward the bird, which had ruffled its 
feathers. 

‘“There’s no end to Nature’s whims!”? Ogulnius exclaimed. “Our birds are 
sombre and grey. This one is of all colours! Where did you get it, Licinius? I remember 
your case very well. You'll stay after the others. We'll talk about it.” 


b] 


said the fisherman, pointing to the pool im the 
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“T brought the bird from Egypt,” Licinius replied. “‘Specially for you. I hope it 
gives you joy, as you give joy to your loyal clients.” 

“Can it speak?” Ogulnius said. 

‘Not in our language,” Licinius replied. “‘What it speaks is probably Egyptian. 
How would I know?” 

“Fine,” the patron exclaimed, ‘“‘we’ll teach it Latin. ‘Two words will be enough: 
‘Hail Caesar!’ It'll be the envy of all the others. The moment Caesar crosses the 
threshold to my house, he’l] hear the greeting. And Caesar will say, ‘Oh, Ogulnius, 
even birds treat me with respect in your house.’ ”’ 

Rubbing his hands, Ogulnius called for two young slaves, both almost just as 
finely dressed as their master. 

‘‘Porus, hammer a nail into the wall beside the door. Right there,” Ogulnius 
said. “‘And you, Syrus, call the teacher. Tell him to hurry or he’ll get the whip.” 

The slaves vanished immediately. Ogulnius took a step towards the cage, 
hugged it to his belly with both hands, and said lovingly, ‘‘we’ll learn to speak, my 
beauty, we'll learn.” 

Taking a few steps towards the pool he finally saw the flounder splashing 
about. This surprised him, evidently, and he said: ‘“‘Who...”’ 

Then, issuing a wild yell, he dropped the cage. The parrot flew out. It circled 
over head for a few minutes, evidently looking for a place to land, then, noticing the 
opening in the ceiling, it flew through it and disappeared. 

‘““Ah—”’ the patron yelled, waving his bleeding finger. “‘Porus, Syrus, get the 
physician! Ah, ah! Chase them out! All of them! The scoundrels!”’ 


THE GUEST FROM ROME 


During the reign of Emperor Septimius Severus, Felix Bulla 
formed a detachment of 300 escaped slaves in the north of 
Italy. They attacked rich houses and imperial officials. The 
tale is of an episode in the history of the rebellion. 


The sun was scorching, the air dense and limpid. The paving stones and the 
tiles on the roofs were as hot as a stove. The few pedestrians hastened across the open 
spaces to the cool of the porticos. Not even dogs were to be seen. Then a coach ap- 
peared! The iron-bound wheels clattered over the cobblestones. ‘The shadow from 
the cart ran alongside, breaking off at the corners of the buildings. The top of the 
coach was made of expensive heavy materials, the magnificent three bays were 
handled by a coachman in fine attire and a broad-brimmed hat. 

“No one has anything like it on the nearby estates,’ observed duumvir' Te- 
rennius to himself, watching the coach with troubled eyes. “It must be a guest from 


' Duumvir, a city official, usually a magistrate. 
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Rome. Probably a Senator. Out to catch us unawares! Didn’t even drop in at the 
magistrate. Those Roman Senators and their habit of bringing along a retinue of 
freedmen and other spongers. They’re as bothersome as autumn flies, and as vora- 
cious as locusts. ‘he wine is sour, the butter rancid, the baths dirty! Last year they 
came to inspect the fire brigade. Someone had reported there were arsonists among 
the firemen. This one, however, has come alone. No witnesses. Wants all the graft to 
himself.” 

The coach turned from the forum to the city prison. Terennius heaved a sigh 
of relief. The prison was in good order. Aedile' Servilius was unimpeachable, lke 
a dinarius of the good old times. Never drank too much. Never took bribes from 
prisoners. True, there was nothing to take. Five prisoners at the moment ~~ four es- 
caped slaves, and the fifth from Bulla’s gang. Strange robbers nowadays! They don't 
bury the gold, but give it away to the poor. As though they had no other concern 
but to clothe and feed idlers. Once upon a time they used to pay a ransom in gold to 
escape the cross.?, Hard times. No side incomes. Just trouble. 

Terennius hastened to the kitchen to order a dinner for the noble visitor. He 
was sure the Senator would call at the duumvir’s house on his way back. Must ask 
him how things were at the court. Who had the emperor’s favour? Who had fallen 
out of grace? Would there be a new edict on taxes? ‘Yomorrow, he would take the 
Senator to the amphitheatre. A new lot of wild beast had arrived from Africa. 

While Terennius was making ready to receive the guest from Rome, a conver- 
sation was going on in one of the chambers at the prison. ‘The visiting Senator was 
sitting opposite the aedile, resting his large tanned hands on the table. Servilius’s 
eyes were riveted to his finger-rings. No jeweller in the city could have a stone like 
the one on the visitor’s left middle finger. And all the other rings, too, must have cost 
a fortune. He saw a blood-red jasper like the tongue ofa flame. And beside 1t a mag- 
nificent emerald. ““The Senator is probably a close friend of the emperor,” Servilius 
was thinking as he gazed fawningly at the guest. 

By all appearances, the Senator was about forty. He had a large nose and 
a square jaw, and there was willpower written all over him. A small scar on his right 
cheek a little above the lip. Obviously, he owed his elevated position to martial ex- 
ploits rather than high birth. There was something in his eyes that subordinated 
people to his will. 

‘So you say you have five of them?” the Senator said, toying with one of his 
rings. “What did you do with the others?” 

“ve returned threc of the runaways to their owners. Here are the reccipts.” 

The Senator took the scrolls, and read them. A wrinkle ran across his large 
forehead. He screwed up his eyebrows. 





' Aedile, an elected official whose duty it was to supply the city with food, and supervise the police 
and the prisons. 
* People were crucified on crosses. [t was a widely used manner of execution. 
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‘Receipts, you say?” he spoke vexedly. ““Where are the signatures of the three 
witnesses? Do you know what this means? Anyone will take a slave, and write a 
receipt. You’d probably sell a robber for a slave. Whereupon try and find 
him.” 

‘The robber has been sold to the games promoter,” Servilius replied quickly. 
“The Lons will tear him up tomorrow night. And the money, all of 5,000 sestertii, 
have gone to the city treasury. There’s a receipt and the signatures of three wit- 
nesses.” 

The Senator’s face grew livid. 

“Tions- - and five thousand sestertu!”’ he uttered with an effort. There was fury 
and contempt in his eyes. Servilius cringed, though he could not understand what 
had angered the Senator. 

“All you worry about is the city treasury. Do you know what it costs the state to 
maintain guards in the ports and on the roads. Septimius Severus himself has or- 
dered a hundred thousand sestertii to be paid for catching the robber. There isn’t 
a place on Earth that our emperor doesn’t control. Yet in Italy, under the very walls 
of the Eternal City, Bulla runs about free. He devastates rich homes and attacks the 
imperial post. We are at our wits’ end trying to find some trace of him, yet you 
trample upon it with your hobnailed boots for five thousand sestertii! Have you at 
least learned what Bulla looks like?” 

Servilius pushed a scroll across the table towards the Senator. The Senator 
picked it up carelessly, and ran his eyes over it. 

“Tt can see Terennius’s hand! What he needs is a schoolteacher’s ruler on his 
knuckles. Is that the way to write? A scar on the right cheek! ‘Think of it! I have 
a scar myself. Large ears? Look at yourself in the mirror. Your ears are large too. 
Couldn't the robber say anything more about his chief?” 

‘“We know what he looks like,’’ the aedile said. ““We wanted to know his 
hideout. But neither fire nor iron helped. I offered the man his freedom. And he 
said, ‘If Bulla learns I betrayed him, he will reach me on the very bottom of the sea.’ 
] have had the guards doubled. Just in case. Who knows what Bulla is up to. He 
may want to free his accomplice.” 

The Senator laughed. 

“Do you think Bulla doesn’t want to live?” he said, laughing. ““He won’t take 
the risk. But your men can hardly be any good. We, in Rome, will make the robber 
talk. Pll see to him myself. Take me to his cell. I want to see the man who withstood 
fire and iron.” 

At the entrance to the dungeon, the Senator hesitated. He was obviously unac- 
customed to the dirt and stink of the prison and, in general, to the mission the Em- 
peror had given him. Only his sense of duty made him do this evil-smelling job. 

Servilius walked in front, followed by the Senator. At the tail of the procession 
came the prison guard, with keys jingling from his belt. The corridor seemed to be 
endless. The only light came from small windows near the ceiling. 
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At last, Servilius stopped. The prison guard picked a large key from the bundle 
and inserted it in the key-hole. The door opened with a creak. It took some time for 
the eyes to become accustomed to the darkness and to see a human form on a pile of 
straw in the corner of the cell. The robber lay motionless, showing no interest in 
what was happening behind his back. 

“Why won’t he rise?” the Senator asked. 

‘They're all like that,” Servilius replied, as though apologising. ‘““He wouldn’t 
rise even if the emperor came. Has no respect either for rank or age. Wouldn’t rec- 
ognise anyone except Bulla.” 

The Senator looked scornfully at Servilius. 

“No respect, you say? We'll see.” 

“Get up at once, you dog’s offal,” he shouted. 

‘It was as though some strange force made the robber rise. He stood trembling 
and, it seemed to Servilius, looking with horror at the Senator. 

“You see,’’ the Senator said offhandedly, patting Servilius on the shoulder. 
‘I didn’t even need red-hot iron. The scoundrel knows what it means to disobey 
me.” 

Yes, this one will make him talk, Servilius thought, looking at the Senator re- 
spectfully. He wished they had a man like that in the city. Then, the roads would be 
safe again. The robberies would stop. The slaves would be meek. 

“Get the robber ready,” the Senator said to the aedile when they were alone 
again. “Ill need him in Rome.” 

“Can't be done. He’s been sold. I answer for him with my head.” 

The Senator smirked. “Evidently, you think your stupid head is worth more 
than Bulla’s. I wouldn’t give a counterfeit coin for it. You seem to have forgotten 
who you are talking to and on whose orders I’ve come. If you think my word insufli- 
cient, I'll issue the instruction in writing.” 

The Senator took the scroll with Bulla’s particulars, unrolled it, and wrote 
a few words carelessly on the back. 

““Give this to Terennius. Let him return the 5,000 sestertit for the robber out of 
his own money. Now, bring the robber. And hurry! Meanwhile, I’ll write a message 
for Terennius.”’ 

When Terennius approached the prison to welcome the guest and take him to 
the city office, the dust from the wheels of the coach had not yet settled. Servilius ran 
out of the prison and almost knocked Terennius off his feet. The duumvir had never 
seen Servilius so excited before. 

“Here, read!’ Servilius shouted, handing the scroll to Terennius. 

It was the scroll with Bulla’s description. 

“Not here! On the back!”’ Servilius shouted. 

“Bulla never abandons his men in trouble,’ Terennius read. 

And a postscriptum: “Servilius is an old ass.” 
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THE CASE OF THE THREE GOATS 


This tale, based on a true occurrence, dates to the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. 


The estate manager rushed into the atrium and dropped at the feet of his mas- 
ter, bawling, “I’ve done my best!” 

Septimius turned his sallow face with narrow forehead and myopic eyes to- 
wards his manager. 

‘What has happened?” 

‘“They’ve taken them! I missed them last week, and kept looking for them all 
the time. This morning, at last, I saw them being driven down the road. At once, 
I went to see Daunus...”’ 

‘Speak coherently,” Septimius interrupted, ““Who’s Daunus? And who was led 
down the road?”’ 

‘‘Daunus is a countryman of mine. He’s manager of Domicius’s estate. Those 
three goats were real beauties! Won't find any like them in the land!” 

‘How did Daunus dare take my goats?” 

“It wasn’t Daunus. It was his master Domicius. Only I found it out from 
Daunus. Domicius liked the look of our goats. Their wool is pure gold. He sent his 
slaves, and they made off with them on the excuse that they’d picked the leaves off 
Domicius’s cherry-tree. Last year, he had your shepherd beaten so badly the poor 
man couldn’t stand for a month.” 

Septimius leaped to his feet, and walked up and down the atrium excitedly. 

‘‘He’s a robber worse than Bulla. Beats my slaves, takes my goats. Does he 
think I'll let him get away with it? Get my coach ready.” 

‘l'wo days later a rough-hewn coach drew up on the Esquilline, one of the Sev- 
en Hills of Rome, beside the house of Postum, a well-known courtroom speaker 
and law expert. 

It was no simple matter to enter that house. The black-skinned doorkeeper 
dressed out like some African king, shook his head and said he had orders not to let 
anyone in. 

Septimius would have gone home empty-handed if a passer-by, who had wit- 
nessed the scene, had not advised him to oil the doorkeeper’s palm. A coin, indeed, 
opened the door to Postum’s house without further ado. 

The size of the orator’s atrium astonished Septimius. It was big enough for 
a large village house with all its outhouses. The walls, covered with gilded leather, 
were adorned by countless laurel wraths. To kill the time of waiting, Septimius 
began to count them. Upon reaching the figure “46” he was interrupted by the 
entry of a young man carrying a scroll. The youth bid the guest welcome, and 
asked: 
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‘What business has brought you here?” 

‘‘T want to see Postum,”’ Septimius stammered. “I come {from Arpinum. I have 
land there, a vineyard, and a moderate herd——” 

‘“My patron is resting,” the youth, who turned out to be the lawyer’s secretary, 
interrupted. ‘““He has been preparing his speech for tomorrow all night. It is the 
hundred and seventy-eighth case he is handling. ‘These wreaths, if you want to 
know, are evidence of his victories. There could have been more if he had not devot- 
ed so much time to every client.”’ 

The youth raised and shook the scroll in Septimius’s face. 

“Thirty-two clients are in line before you. You are the thirty-third.” 

“Tt come from Arpinum,” Septimius said plaintively, pulling out his purse. 
“When I leave the estate for long, the slaves steal - ”’ 

Access to Postum’s tablinum cost Septimius as much as ten denarii. He could 
have bought five sheep for that money. But he was not going to stop halfway. The 
scoundrel Domicius had to be punished. 

What he saw first when he entered the tablinum were the statues lining the 
walls-—— those of Lycon, Demosthenes, Hortensius, Cicero, and many others whose 
names Septimius did not know. ‘“The rubbish they knock into our heads when we're 
young,” Septimius thought. ‘‘Each of these statues must have cost a fortune! Marble 
fetches a high price.” 

“Have you come to see me?” someone said behind his back. 

Septimius turned. A thin man in an ankle-length toga stood before him. If it 
were not for the quick deepset eyes, he could have been taken for one of the statues: 
The same proud turn of the head, the same hands crossed on the chest! 

‘“What’s your case?” the man said quickly. 

“T have a neighbour — Domicius,” Septimius began. “‘My estate is on one side 
of the road, his on the other. I got the land as my wife’s dowry, may the gods be 
good to her! As for me, | come from Amiternum. We are quiet and reverent people, 
while those in Arpinum are like bandits. Domicius had my shepherd seized and 
flogged.” 

‘Be brief! Come to the substance of the case.” 

“The substance? He had my shepherd flogged last year, and this year he has 
made off with three of my goats — ostensibly for nibbling at his cherry-tree. He 
thinks if his father-in-law is a Senator, he can do anything he likes. | want to take 
him to court. He musi return my goats.”’ 

‘“T am ready to help you,” Postum said without changing his majestic pose. 
“Apply to the secretary. Good-bye!” 

The youth in the atrium received Septimius like an old friend: “There, didn’t 
I tell you it won’t take long to settle your case?”’ 

“It hasn’t been settled yet,’ Septimius sighed. 

“If the patron has agreed to take it, success is guaranteed. Right now, you'll 
pay half the fee of three hundred denaru”’. 
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“Three hundred!” Septimius exclaimed. “‘I can buy a herd of goats for that 
money, and a shepherd to boot!” 

“Tt isn’t the goats that matter,” the young secretary explained. ‘‘It’s the insult 
to you. I heard your conversation with my patron. The defendant is an influential 
person. {t will take much effort to prove his fault. By the way, do you have any wit- 
nesses?” 

“Everybody knows my goats,” Septimius said. ““They’re conspicuous animals. 
I bought them in Apulia.” 

The SCE EIaTY = lips drew apart in a smile. 

“You can’t make goats talk. The manager and the slaves will have to be ques- 
tioned under torture. You will also need a few free-born witnesses. My patron will 
find them. Then, by cross-examining he will establish the fact that the goats were 
stolen. Besides eloquence alone is not enough for judges - they appreciate a gift.” 

“IT see,” Septimius said humbly, pulling out his purse. 


‘Vhe case of Septimius versus Domicius opened during the September calends. And 
though it was a most ordinary case, the basilica, the hall of justice, was filled with 
people in shabby, much mended togas. Septimius might have thought they had 
come to listen to Postum if he did not see the young secretary a few dozen steps from 
the entrance handing out little coins to the men who surrounded him. A little bell 
rang and the judges took their seats on an elevation. The plaintiff and the defendant 
sat on benches facing each other. 

Silence fell, emphasised by an impatient whispering and the rustle of scrolls. 
But where was the accuser, the true hero of the trial? Heads turned. Hasty footfalls 
were heard. Postum, burdened with books and scrolls (small wonder proofs are 
called weighty), was walking along the aisle between the onlookers. 

he chairman placed three clepsydras' before him, and turned one of them up- 
side down. Handing one of his scrolls to the court scribe, the famous lawyer took his 
seat. 

What unimpeachable elegance of movement, what Ciceronian gestures, what 
perfection of voice, sufhiciently loud but enchanting in depth rather than force. 

“Oh, masters of fate!’ Postum began. “This case may at first seem insignifi- 
cant. But the tiniest pebble on the race track may upset an undeteatable athlete. Bit- 
ter wars were precipitated by trifles. Numidian King Masinissa attacked a posses- 
sion of Carthage and drove away a herd of cows. The Carthagenians would not suf- 
fer the insult, and soon the Roman Senate heard Cato say: ‘Carthage must be de- 
stroyed! In no time, we saw the smoking ruins of Carthage and a copper plough 
cutung a furrow across the accursed land.” 

Applause resounded. After drinking a glass of water, the speaker continued: 





' Clepsydra, a device consisting of two connected vessels for measuring time by the regulated flow of 
water or mercury through a small aperture. 
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“Oh, quick-running time! It was only yesterday that Rome exclaimed ‘Hanni- 
bal is at the gates’. Now there is no more Hannibal and no more Carthage. A new 
and powerful enemy arose in the East——- the king of kings, Mithridates. You may 
ask why he started a war? Our ambassador had insulted the king. A fleet was fitted 
out. Sails billowing, enemy triremes departed from Pontus. Scythians, Armenians, 
Cappadocians, and a hundred other peoples ranged themselves under the banner of 
Mithridates. It would be all right if Rome were united, but its best generals — 
Marius and Sulla — were at each other’s throats. You'll ask me why? For a pure tri- 
fle!” 

The chairman turned over the second clepsydra. There was no stopping the 
speaker. He was portraying the exploits of the elusive Ugarthe who had twisted 
Marius himself round his little finger. He depicted how Sulla, who was Marius’s 
subordinate, managed to capture a Numidian chieftain. The second clepsydra ran 
out as Postum ended the tale of Sulla’s envying Marius. 

The turn of the third clepsydra coincided with the outbreak of civil war be- 
tween Marius and Sulla. 

“Let me remind you,” Postum thundered, “how Sulla and his legions were 
about to take Nola and how, that moment, legates of the Senate came to his camp 
and demanded that he turn over the command to Marius. Sulla refused. His army 
turned and marched on Rome. Plunder, arson, and carnage ensued.”’ 

The sound of a falling bench interrupted the speaker. Septimius had sprung to 
his feet. Waving his arms, he shouted: 

‘““My case has nothing to do with arson and carnage. My neighbour made off 
with three of my goats. Yet you speak of the intrigues of Carthage, the cunning of 
Ugarthe, and the brutalities of Sulla and Marius! I demand that you speak of the 
three goats or give me back my money!” 


BAGAUDAE, OR COLONISTS REBEL 


This tale is of a mass movement of colonists that broke out in 
Gaul in A.D. 283-285. 


The road to Augustodunum! is the sister of other Roman roads. Stone slabs 
seemed to be rooted in the ground, a part of the landscape like the woods and the 
streams flowing into the Rhodanus,? and the freshly-ploughed fields. Though you 
would not see the expensive coaches of Roman senators or horsemen carrying mes- 
sages to the emperor. There were no tombs on the wayside, reminding one of the ex- 
ploits of generals and the fantastic wealth of imperial freedmen. Everything about 


' Augustodunum, chief city of the Gaul tribe of Aedui in the province of Lugdunian Gaul. 
2 Rhodanus, one of the main rivers in Gaul, now the Rhone. 
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Colonists paying tribute to the estate manager in fish, fowl, wheat, and 
fruit 


this road was simpler and poorer, because Augustodunum was a provincial town. 
No matter how proud its people were of its temples, its amphitheatre and gladiato- 
rial school, none of this was comparable to the glories of Rome. True, the shields 
and coats-of-mail made in Augustodunum were no worse than those made in the 
Eternal City, because local armourers knew the secrets of the old-time Celtish! 
crafts. 

A few carts carrying goods from Lugdunum? clattered by. A band of students 
was returning to the city after their vacations. Then, the road was deserted for seve- 
ral hours. A hare took advantage of this. It stuck its little head out of a wayside 
bush, cocked its ears, looked one way and the other, then, hearing some sound 
coming from behind, it crossed the road in one long leap and dashed twisting and 
turning towards the woods. 

A cart drawn by a pair of undernourished mules turned on to the Roman road, 
as all paved roads were called in those parts, from a rutted village street, followed by 
another, and yet another. Soon a line of carts loaded to the top with bags and sacks 
was clattering along the road. 

People in lambskins and goatskin bracis ? walked alongside the carts. One of 
them, wearing a deerskin cap known hereabouts as a caervesia and a shabby old 
mantle girded with a rawhide belt, sighed as his eyes followed the running hare: 

‘““He crossed our path—a bad omen.” 

‘What else can we expect, Amand,” retorted his neighbour, who had a bright- 
red moustache. “‘You haven’t taken the wine and olive oil that Arborius ordered us 
to bring in addition to the barley, wheat, and peas.” 

“No, I haven't,” said the man called Amand, “But neither have you, Silex.”’ 


' Celts, the self-appellation of a people whom the Romans called Gauls. The Celts inhabited the 
territory of present-day France, and also the British Isles. 
? Lugdunum, now Lyons. 
4 Bracis, trousers worn by the Gauls, which distinguished them from the Romans. The Romans cal- 
led the Gauls living across the Alps braci-clad, as distinct from those in Northern Italy. 
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Colonists pay cash tribute 


“Where am I to take them from?” Silex said. ‘““Alphen, however, went to the 
length of buying the wine and oil, and needn’t fear a bad omen.” 

After a while, the colonists overtook a youth of about twenty with a bundle 
over his shoulder, clothed Roman style. On coming abreast of him, Amand ex- 
claimed: 

‘““May Vesucius' help you, Aelianus! Where are you going?” 

The one who was named Aelianus asked how the speaker knew him. 

‘“T’ve been at your father’s, may the Manes be good to him. ? You are his spit- 
ting image. Besides, you wear city clothes. And your father said his son was in Rome 
picking up wisdom.” 

“Yes. My name is Aelianus. I have had to leave Rome when Father died. ‘The 
tuition costs too much money. Besides, I can’t leave Mother alone. I have decided to 
continue my education in Augustodunum. If you are Amand, my father has spoken 
of you. He wrote a petition for you to the emperor.” 

‘Not exactly for me,” said Amand. “It was for the whole village.” 

“Well, and did you get a reply?” 

Amand waved his arm: ‘‘Certainly not. Arborius has people everywhere. They 
intercepted our petition.” 

“T told you not to write it,” a big-headed colonist said. 

‘“‘We’re small people, and shouldn’t complain against our masters.” 

“Tt’s on account of people like you, Alphen, that we suffer,” Amand retorted. 
“You lick the hand that beats you.”’ 

“Complaining is alright,” said a colonist with a grey beard. “But it’s got to be 


! Vesucius, literally ‘‘cognisant’’. Vesucius was to the Gauls what Mercury, the god of commerce 


and travel, was to the Romans. 
2 The Gauls, like the Romans, worshipped the deified souls of the departed, which they called 


Manes. 
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done with brains. We should have delivered the petition to the emperor ourselves, 
not through mediators.” 

“Which emperor?” said the student. 

“What do you mean?” the grey-bearded one asked. “lo our emperor 
defender of the colonists.”’ 

‘‘We have two emperors now, Carinus and Diocletian, who are at each other’s 
throats. Who are you going to complain to?” 

“The one who is nearer, I suppose,” the grey-bearded one replied, scratching 
the back of his head. 

“That'll be Carinus! It would take at least a year to reach Diocletian.” ! 

The colonists laughed. 

Time passed unnoticed as they talked. Soon they saw the hill in the distance, 
the city walls, and the tops of the buildings above them. 

“That’s Augustodunum,” Amand said. “‘A place of idlers so numerous they 
can’t be counted.” 

“It’s the Romans who called it Augustodunum,”’ Aelianus explained. ‘“The an- 
cient name is Bibracte. It was the city of our tribe, the tribe of Aedui. Caesar refers 
to it in his Commentaries” ? 

The wheels of the cart clattered over the log bridge across the moat. The first of 
the carts halted beside the closed gate. A door in the gate opened, a guard with his 
spear poised appeared, as though facing an enemy. 

“Halt! Who are you?” 

‘“‘We’ve come to see Arborius,’’ Amand replied in the name of the whole com- 
pany. 

The guard counted the villagers and their carts and made sure no weapons 
were hidden between the sacks. Thereupon, he opened the gate. Aelianus entered 
the city together with the colonists. 

The carts rolled along a street lined with squat houses towards the centre of the 
city where Arborius had his estate. It had a wall of red brick around it and looked 
like nothing short of a fortress. But the gate was open, and the carts rolled into a spa- 
cious, stone-paved courtyard. On three sides it had barns, granaries, and slave quar- 
ters, and on the fourth was the back of the manor itself. 

The colonists took off their caps and stood patiently beside their carts, waiting 
for the manager to appear. And though the appearance of so many carts in the 
courtyard could not have gone unnoticed, Arborius was in no hurry to come out in 
order to humiliate the travel-weary men. 

The villagers stood patiently, shifting from foot to foot. The very appearance of 
the manor and the countless outhouses inspired respect in these people, who lived in 


1 Diocletian’s capital was the city of Nicomedia in the north-western part of Asia Minor. 
2 Julius Caesar wrote his Commentaries (de Bello Gallico) on the Gaulish wars that he had fought 
for eight years. He decsribes in them Gaul and the peoples who inhabited it. 
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wretched hovels. Here everything was enduring and unshakeable. Inside the manor 
there was a different life, sated and merry. Even slaves working for Arborius must 
have lived better than the colonists. 

Finally, a copper-bound door opened, and Arborius, thin, with bulging eyes 
and a prominent Adam’s apple, emerged in person. A few young slaves wearing 
short tunics stood on both sides of their master. 

The colonists bowed. Many of them had never seen the master before, since 
their rent in kind was usually collected by Arborious’s assistants. Arborius himself 
could usually be seen only by accident, when carried in his litter by tall, strong 
Ethiopians. 

Arborius did not reply to the colonists’ greeting. He signalled the slaves and 
they ran to the door of one of the granaries. In an instant, the door was opened and 
scales were brought out, as well as several large vessels and a pile of empty sacks. 

The manager pulled out a scroll of papyrus, unrolled it, and read the first name 
aloud: 

‘Aelfen!”’ 

The big-headed one took the cart to the granary and began unloading sack 
after sack on to the scales. After the weight of the oats and peas had been written 
down against his name, the slaves brought two vessels, into which Aelfen poured the 
contents of his amphoras. 

Thereupon, he took the cart aside and stood beside it. His place was taken by 
Amand. 

Amand unloaded his sacks on to the scales. Then it became evident that he had 
brought no wine. 

‘‘And where is your wine and oil?” an attendant asked. 

Amand did not reply. His eyes were fixed on the ground. 

“Why don’t you answer, you scoundrel?” the manager shouted, waving his 
arms. 

‘‘The grapes were eaten up by the worms, and the olive trees were destroyed by 
the cold,” Amand said finally. 

‘How dare you!” Arborius shouted and motioned to his slaves. They led the 
mules into the barn. The same occurred to the mules and carts of the other colonists 
who had brought no wine and oil. 

‘Now you can go,”’ Arborius said. ““You’ll get your mules back when you bring 
the wine and oil.”’ 

“How will we cart them?” Silex ventured to ask. 

“TI couldn’t care less!’ Arborius said. 

The colonists shuffled out of the gate. Aelianus was waiting for them. He had 
seen and heard everything. 

“Can I go with you?” he asked. 

“Our roads are different,’ Silex said. “You have come for wisdom. We came 
with mules, and leave without them.” 
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“My schooling can wait,” the youth replied. “‘My late father used to say justice 
came first. You’ve got to fight for justice. ‘That’s what I think.” 

“Well, come along if you like,’ Amand said, embracing Aelianus. “Though 
you've learned to read and write, you are one of us.”’ 

Aelianus said he would go to all the villages. If they, too, refused to obey Ar- 
borius, that would be surer than the emperor’s order. 

‘The best thing would be for all of us to go to the walls of Augustodunum. Ar- 
borius cannot face up to the whole lot,” Amand said. 

“Quite true,” Silex said. ““We’ll ring the bells as we do for a fire. Everybody 
will come. Then we'll decide.”’ 


Never before had so many people gathered beneath the walls of Augustodu- 
num. They occupied all the approach roads and all the empty spaces between them. 
The city was besieged. The besiegers were neither Germans, who had come time 
and again from across the Rhine, nor Sarmatians, whose raids were a constant peril, 
nor any other hostile people. They were the sons of the Celtic lands who worked its 
soil, who were peaceful people and had come in peace. ‘True, some of them had 
pitchforks and scythes. But they threatened no one. They waited for someone to pay 
attention to them, and to begin negotiations. 

The crowd that gathered beneath the walls of Augustodunum frightened the 
city fathers. Members of the municipal council, including Arborius, were invited to 
the curia. Arborius, it is true, did not make his appearance. He let it be known that 
he was sick. 

The first to speak was centurion Orbilius, who said he and his larks! could 
easily disperse the mob outside. But the city fathers thought such action premature. 
The suggestion of arming the city’s craftsmen did not meet with much support ei- 
ther. They had arms enough, but the craftsmen were not dependable enough and 
might go over to the colonists. 

Then duumvir Vetillius spoke. “‘All of us know,” he said, what had prompted 
the colonists to gather outside the city wall. Arborius has taken their mules and ts 
keeping them until they pay a tribute of wine and oil that he had never imposed be- 
fore. Once the mules are returned, the colonists will disperse.”’ 

‘What if Arborius refuses?’ someone said. “‘He is stubborn!”’ 

“Tl take care of that,’ Vetillius promised. 

The following morning, the people of Augustodunum atop the wall saw the city 
gates open, letting out the mules, whereupon they were instantly closed. ‘The mules 
began grazing at the foot of the wall. Only after stones thrown from above drove the 
animals away from the wall did they cross the bridge over the moat and trot in sin- 
gle file towards the colonists squatting round their campfires. 


' Larks, the name of a Roman legion which Julius Caesar had formed of Celts. Its men had 
a feather plume on their helmets reminiscent of the crest of a lark. 
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One of the colonists called the attention of his mates to the return of the mules. 
“We’ve got it through Arborius’s thick skull he’ll get nothing extra out of us,’’ some- 
one observed. 

“Mind you,’ Amand said, “‘the moment we disperse, he’ll take 1t out on us one 
by one, 

“You are right, Amand,” Aelianus said. “‘Let’s have the rent terms on papyrus, 
and let him promise to abide by them.” 

Yhe crowd yelled approval. 

Papyrus and ink were brought. ‘The colonists crowded round Aelianus as he be- 
gan to write, and plied him with advice. 

“Write down that we aren’t slaves but freedmen and Roman subjects,”’ some- 
one said. 

“Tell them not to impose unlawful duties,” said another. 

“If the emperor insists, let them accept grapes and olives-— not wine and 
oul.” 

“We've got to have the statutes of the estate,” Amand said. 

‘“‘And display them where they will be seen,” Silex added. 

The petition was ready within an hour, and was handed to a guard in the 
tower above the gate on a long pole. 

For three days, the colonists waited for a reply. Obviously, Arborius was in no 
hurry. Yet the nights were getting colder, and camping in the open more and more 
unpleasant. Some of the campers made makeshift reed huts and brought empty 
sacks from villages, which they stuffed with straw to sleep on. 

People wondered how much longer they had to wait for the reply. “It might 
take them all winter,” Silex and many others said. “It’s alright for them — they’re 
warm at home.” 

““Let’s wait a few more days, and then decide,’ Amand replied. 

‘“He’s right,’’ Aelianus said. ““Arborius may be resisting, but the city fathers 
will make him concede ground. The city 1s cut off. No one can enter, no one can 
leave.” 

Next morning, the colonists noticed activity on the wall. Looking closer, they 
saw ballistas being put up. 

‘“There’s Arborius’s reply!” Amand exclaimed. 

“They want to frighten us. They think we’ll run,” Aelianus observed. 

“I’m sure they won’t shoot,” Silex remarked. 

That very moment, a stone released by the catapult struck Silex in the chest. 
He dropped. Aelianus and Amand rushed to his side. Silex was dead. 

‘“Friends!”? Amand shouted, standing beside Silex’s motionless body. ‘War has 
been declared on us. What are we to do?” 

Voices suggested that the colonists seek the advice of the Ilexes. And they set 
out for the wooded hills on the horizon, carrying Silex’s cold body on a makeshift 
stretcher. 
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Centurion Orbilius, who had released the catapult, could not hear what the 
colonists were shouting. 

“The cowards ran after the first shot,’ he said. ““My ballistas never miss.” 

Duumvir Vetillius only shook his head. He seemed to sense there would be 
many shots before the colonists gave in. 


The Gauls held springs, brooks, rivers, and lakes as sacred. And the Ilexes, 
which were two little fountains spouting from the soil in the nearby hills, exacted 
their special reverence. In the days before the coming of the Romans, a Druid, ' keep- 
er of the knowledge and of the ancient faith of the Celts, lived in a httle hut be- 
neath the firs beside the [lexes. People came to him for help from all parts of the 

‘eltish land. ‘The Druid exorcised evil spirits, cured diseases, and settled disputes. 
When the matter was too deep for him, he would ask the Ilexes for advice — writing 
a question on a tablet and throwing it to the two “‘brothers’’, as he called the foun- 
tains. His decision depended on whether the tablet sank or floated, and which of the 
two brothers furnished the reply. 

The wise old Druid had long since died. His hut had fallen to pieces. But the 
memory of the sacred place survived. As of old, people from Augustodunum and the 
surrounding villages came to the “brothers” for advice. Only the townsmen no long- 
er called them “brothers” or Ilexes, but rather the nymphs of Augusta, and sacri- 
ficed to them in the Roman fashion. The villagers, however, addressed them in Cel- 
tic, and asked them for help as the old Druid used to do, in secret from the city au- 
thorittes. 

It was a three-hour walk from the walls of Augustodunum to the Ilexes. Dusk 
had fallen by the time the colonists reached the hills and produced two wooden tab- 
lets with the word “‘war’”’ written on one, and “peace”’ on the other. The dense firs 
let little light through, and the men ht torches. The springs sparkled pink in people’s 

eyes. I'wo old men stopped forward. Bowing and whispering a prayer, they ap- 
proached the fountains and threw the two tablets into the water. 
The colonists waited with bated breath. Now everything depended on which of 
the two fountains spewed out its tablet first — if the left, they would return home to 
their families, if the right, they would emit their war cry and arm themselves. If both 
tablets were emitted simultaneously, the ceremony would be repeated. 

It was the right fountain, and that meant war. They were no longer mere colo- 
nists. They were bagaudae. ? 

When the noise died down, one of the old men spoke: 

“By ancient custom we must now choose a leader. Let’s write down the names 


' Druid, a Celtish priest. None were left at the time of this tale. 
| ? Bagaudae, the Celtish word for warriors. Rebel colonists were so called in the 3rd century and 
| later. 
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of those whom you trust and will follow in battle, and let the Ilex brothers decide 
who is to lead.” 

The bagaudae shouted assent. It took at least an hour to decide whom the ba- 
gaudae trusted most. There were six. And the first to be named were Amand and 
Aelianus. 

Again, tablets were thrown into the little fountains, and again hundreds of 
pairs of eyes looked on impatiently. Who would be leader? Who would order the at- 
tack? 

The Ilexes spewed out two of the tablets. The old men picked them up and 
read the names Amand and Aelianus. 

Now they would repeat the ceremony with these two, to determine who would 

be leader? The old men sroke again: 
“Our ancestors always had one leader. But times have changed. Let’s have 
two.” 7 
The crowd shouted approval. Amand stepped forward and raised his hand. 
‘You nominated me, and the Ilexes have approved your choice,” he said. 
‘‘Now we must swear that we will fight to the finish — until we regain our freedom 
and are masters of our land and of the fruits of our labour. In the olden days, a vow 
was sealed with the blood of a sacrificed human. Silex was the first victim in this 
war. Bring his body.”’ 

The crowd parted and two youths brought the stretcher with Silex’s body. 
They put it down beside the fountains and withdrew. 

‘“‘Let’s swear over Silex’s body that we shall fight to the finish.” 

“We swear!” the crowd shouted. 

‘“Let’s swear that we shall forget our quarrels and fight like brothers for our 
cause.” 

‘““We swear!”’ 

‘‘And may the Ilexes who witnessed our vow, and the other Celtish gods who 
heard it, punish us if we break it.”’ 

‘““May they punish us!” 


On the first day of March, which was a month of war since times immemorial, 
troops of bagaudae closed in on Augustodunum. The foot soldiers were dressed in 
village attire, and were armed with spears, swords, and battleaxes, which were a fa- 
vourite Celtish weapon. They carried pennants depicting men with deer’s antlers, 
or with serpents or the heads of bulJs. Those were the old deities — Taranis, ‘Teuta- 
tes, Cernunus, and Esus. And each of these deities, as the colonists firmly believed, 
bestowed its blessings upon its own band. Some of the bagaudae were on horseback. 
Their pennant portrayed a woman with a horse’s head — Epona, the goddess of 
horses and herdsmen who had become horsemen. 

The city fathers of Augustodunum, who had thought the one shot from a bal- 
lista had dispersed what they called the mob of villagers, looked down from the city 
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walls with horror at the host that was gathering below. The walls, of course, were 
strong and not easily breached. A siege, however, was more frightening. The city 
was short of food, for in the past several months no one had brought either meat or 
milk from the countryside. True the granaries of Arborius were full, but the grain 
belonged to the emperor. 

In the craftsmen’s quarter, people were tightening their belts. Hunger spread, 
and with it tales of the bagaudae and their leaders Amand and Aelianus, the chosen 
of the Celtisn gods. Christian preachers came out of concealment. They spoke of 
doomsday and the second coming of Christ. They said the bagaudae were God’s pun- 
ishment to the greedy moneybags who would never see the Kingdom of God. 

Spies recounted the content of the Christian sermons to Vetillius. He espied in 
them a call to mutiny and the unspoken suggestion that the granaries of Arborius 
should be looted. Acting on the laws of the Romans rather than the prevailing situa- 
tion, the duumvir ordered the arrest of three of the Christians, who were tortured 
and then crucified for everybody to see. 

The crucifixion of the Christians, who had accepted torture and death coura- 
geously, had an unexpected effect. Not only secret Christians, who were quite nu- 
merous, but also people indifferent to Christianity, condemned Vetillius and said he 
should rather have crucified those who had provoked the villagers. 

Despite the strict measures taken by the city fathers, a few of the craftsmen 
managed to slip out of the beleaguered city and join the bagaudae. They provided 
Amand and Aelianus with vital information about the state of affairs, so that the 
two leaders realised it was quite unnecessary to risk the lives of their men in an as- 
sault. he city would fall by itself, like an overripe apple. 

The culmination came earlier than they expected. On the ninth day of the siege, 
the gate opened and men with drawn swords ran out, gesturing and shouting that 
the road to the city was clear. 

“It’s the gladiators!”? Aelianus shouted. 

He was right, it was the gladiators from the city’s gladiatorial school famous in 

Gaul. Aelianus, who had studied history, once told Amand of the mutiny of 
gladiators under Spartacus in Capua some 300 years before. For a number of years, 
Rome suffered defeat after defeat at their hands. 

Amand had shaken his head, mistrusting the story. “‘I think it is not true,” he 
had said when Aelianus finished. “I saw the walls of the school in Augustodunum. 
The walls in Capua must have been the same. You could not climb them, I’m sure. 
And if you could, who would back the gladiators? They were doomed.” 

' Yet the impossible happened. The gladiators of Augustodunum, it turned out, 
had their own Spartacus, who led them to freedom. Only he was spared the trouble 
of forming an army. The army was outside the city walls, and the gladiators joined 
It. 


Troop after troop entered Augustodunum. Shepherds’ fifes were sounded. 
Horsehoofs struck sparks from the paving stones. The pennants were raised high. 








Taranis, Teutates, Cernunus, Esus and Epona were back in their ancient citadel, 
Bibracte, and the townsmen, who had long since been converted to worshipping the 
Roman gods, looked with wonder and fear at the depictions of the ancient Celtish 
gods. 

But their fears were superfluous. Amand and Aelianus had long since decided 
they would not wreak vengeance on the townsmen, who were not guilty of their 
troubles. Arborius was the only guilty one, and he would be held to account. 

Battering-rams broke down the gate to Arborius’s estate. The bagaudae soon 
gained access to his courtyard. They came to the barns where Arborius had kept 
their mules. They pulled down the doors of the granaries, and saw the grain, oil, 
and wine they had produced. 

“Call the people,” Amand shouted. ‘‘Let the poor have this food.” 

In the meantime, Aelianus and his men crashed into the manor. The infuriated 
bagaudae destroyed everything in their way. A tongueless Ethiopian slave led Ae- 
lianus to the basement and showed him the entry to an underground tunnel. A few 
of Aelianus’s men investigated the tunnel, emerging on the outside of the city wall. 
Arborius had given them the slip. 


Arborius, and a few other clients stood in the left part of the Golden Hall, as the 
hall of receptions was called in the palace in Nicomedia. On the right were the 
top dignitaries and distinguished ministers. Arborius’s neighbour kept whisper- 
ing, ““The moment He appears, prostrate yourself and don’t rise until he greets 
us.”” 

‘Be quiet!” someone said vexedly. “You’ve forgotten where you are.” 

Arborius knew the man with the haughty features. It was Valerianus, and his 
title was ‘“‘distinguished manager of the imperial properties’. He had, indeed, gone 
to see him the moment he arrived in Nicomedia, but it had been impossible because 
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A Gaulish soldier and a Roman legionary 


after the emperor’s return to the capital, all ministers were assembled in the palace. 

Prowling round the palace, Arborius got to know a client like himself. The lat- 
ter told him selected clients were received in the Golden Hall once a month. One 
could be “selected” if one oiled the palm of the chief of the guards with a few gold 
coins. As a result, no more than a dozen clients were to be admitted out of the hun- 
dreds who wished to see the emperor. 

A master of ceremonies appeared with a few assistants. A door opened. In- 
stantly, all those present prostrated themselves. Lying on the floor, Arborius saw 
a pair of boots entering through the door, and also the edge of a purple mantle. ‘The 
boots walked to the middle of the hall, and ascended the throne. He heard someone 
sit down, and then the word, “Greetings!”’ 

Clumsily, Arborius rose to his feet, and in doing so almost pushed down his 
neighbour. No, he was not accustomed to bowing. In Augustodunum, everybody 
bowed to him. 

Qn the throne he saw a man of about fifty with rough-hewn features. The em- 
peror’s short grey hair was adorned with a pearlstudded diadem that did not seem 
to belong there. It gave the man’s face a milder look where a soldier’s helmet would 
have suited it better. People said that Diocles, which was his name before he became 
emperor, was born in a soldiers’ encampment, that he was the son of a soldier and 
a female camp-follower. For years, he had been a soldier himself, and by dint of per- 
severance and an iron will had risen to the rank of military chief of the province of 
Moesia.! Later, under the emperors Carus and Numerianus, he was made chief of 
the imperial guard, and then, after Numerianus died, was declared emperor right 
here in Nicomedia, and was renamed Diocletian. 

No sooner had Diocletian let his gaze wander over the assembly in the Golden 


' Moesia, a Roman province bordering on the Danube in the territory of what is now Bulgaria. 
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Hall than a man in white garb, a priest judging by his attire, appeared beside the 
throne, unwound a scroll, and began to intone: 

“Great and divine lord, oh Diocletian, the consubstantial son of Jupiter, our 
bright and gracious Sun that encompasses the land with its divine eyes and that has 
brought about the Golden Age. The Euphrates will run dry sooner than you cease 
to amass victories. There is no limit to them, they are countless.” 

Listening to this paean of praise, Arborius wondered what victories the priest 
was speaking of? Diocletian had defeated no one yet. In the battle against Carinus 
he had, indeed, been beaten, and became emperor only because Carinus was killed 
by his own soldiers. ‘“That is how all emperors are probably addressed,” he thought, 
‘both those who have won, and those who never fought.” 


‘“May your glory live down the ages, oh almighty, most august, most gra- 
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cious!”’ the priest sang out. 

The emperor nodded his appreciation, and turned his eyes on the audience. 

Arborius stepped forward and prostrated himself at the emperor’s feet. 

“Get up,” the emperor said. “Tell me who harmed you. What do you 
wish?” 

“I want nothing for myself,’ Arborius said, rising to his feet. “‘ I beg for help, 
divine one, to suppress a mutiny that endangers your loyal servants and yourself.”’ 

‘“A mutiny?” The emperor’s voice sounded harsh and threatening. “‘Who 
started it?” 

Arborius said he had come from Augustodunum where he was manager of the 
emperor’s estates. The colonists, instigated by rabble-rousers, had refused to pay 
tribute, besieged Augustodunum, and finally entered it. He related how he had 
escaped by an underground tunnel. On the way, he saw Gaul captured by tramps 
who called themselves bagaudae. They controlled the roads, and given half a chan- 
ce, would spread across the Empire. 

‘“Maximian!” the emperor called out. 

A square-faced military man stepped forward out of the group of courtiers, and 
kneeled at the emperor’s feet. 

‘““Maximian,” the emperor repeated, ‘“‘get your troops ready, but come and see 
me before you leave.”’ 


The Roman legions, whom people called iron legions because the legionaries 
wore coats-of-mail, were the first to enter the land of the Aedui. Behind them came 
countless detachments of savage mountain people from the Northern Caucasus 
known as the Alani, and these were followed by the denizens of the Danubian forests 
known as the Getae. Maximian rode in front of his troops, a model of superhuman 
endurance. 

No one in the Roman Empire, save the emperor himself, knew why Maximian 
showed such zeal. When Maximian came to the emperor to say his troops were 
ready to march, Diocletian spoke of how difficult it was to govern the vast empire 
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single-handed. He said the mutiny in Gaul showed the empire needed more than 
one head and more than two firm hands— that a sober head and firm hands were 
also needed in the western provinces of Rome. If Maximian coped with the Gaulish 
mutiny, the emperor had added, he could expect the title of Caesar and an imperial 
palace in Italy. 

That was why Maximian had ordered his men to show no mercy. They killed 
everyone they came upon — including old men, women and children. They set fire 
to houses and barns. Wails, groans, the cries of the dying, and the whining of ani- 
mals resounded in the wake of the Roman legions. The legionaries marched in 
a haze of blood, through which Maximian saw the purple of the imperial mantle. 

Beyond Augustodunum, in a battle, the rebels fought like lions, often repulsing 
the Roman attacks. But they were less than a legion against Maximian’s three, and 
the outcome was a foregone conclusion. 

Amand’s detachment, which included the troop of gladiators, managed to 
withstand the assault of the men in armour. Stepping over the bodies of dead Ro- 
mans, Amand and his men advanced to meet Maximian. But they were attacked by 
the Alani cavalry from behind, and thus crushed. 

Aelianus and a few of his men managed to reach the mountains. Looking back 
at the land of his birth, the youth murmured: 

“We'll be back!” 
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